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AUTHOR'S PREFACE, 





Havixa compiled in 1867 a “ Military-Statistical Review (Gazetteer) 
of the Livonian Governorship of Russia,” I had my first opportunity 
of experiencing the many-sided difficulties besetting statistical work 
within our Empire. Though full of intricate and knotty points as 
my former task proved, it was a light one in comparison to the same 
work in the little known and imperfectly organised region of our 
recently acquired Turkistan military district. Yet, owing to its political 
and economical importance, our new territorial acquisition in Central 
Asia at once created the liveliest interest, enticing a large number of 
explorets to traverse and study it in every direction, and evoking quite 
a literature of its own—a flood of monographs, pamphlets, and articles 
on Turkistan being the result. Many parts of the region have also 
been traversed by exploring expeditions, and these reconnaissances 
have given us most valuable information. 


Like other officers serving in the East, I had several opportunities 
of undertaking excursions during my protracted sojourn in the 
Turkistan region. In the course of these excursions, within its 
confines and beyond them, I became practically acquainted with its 
dissimilar territories ; for my exploring trips cover the whole country, 
from the extreme western limits of the Khivan Khanate to the sources 
of the River Ili in the Kulja region, and extend wellnigh to the 38th 
parallel southwards, embracing the hitherto unknown Pamir plateau. 
It is these travels that have emboldened me to compile the present 
work, wherein I have attempted to systemise my own information 
about Turkistan, together with all the data collected by my fellow- 
explorers, in the hope that, notwithstanding its incompleteness, it 
may facilitate further research and give birth to a better compilation. 


I have adhered, as far as possible, to the programme of the learned 
Committce of the Imperial General Staff, published for the guidance 
of compilers of military-statistical reviews (gazetteers) of our military 
circles. A strict fulfilment of all the requirements pointed out in that 
programme being yet infeasible in respect of the Turkistan region, I 
had unavoidably to deviate here and there. 

My compilation is divided into six chapters (sections), preceded 
by (a) a list of astronomical and trigonometrical points ; (5) a list 
of barometrically determined altitudes. These data, serving as co- 
ordinates for the definition of the geographical position of the region, 
form the basis for its mapping. 

The first chapter is devoted to the study of the ¢erritory of the 
Turkistan district from a military point of view, as forming the 


il 


theatre of war operations. Here our information is still meagre 
many a gap can only be filled up by the help of further reacareli os 


_ The second chapter, treating of the population, is important in 
point of army recruitment. Unfortunately it is more difficult to 
obtain population statistics than any other data, Hence the number 
of people inhabiting the district is merely known approximately. Itis 
based on the tax assessment returns showing the number of home- 
steads and yurtas (felt-huts of the nomads) throughout the district 
each homestead or yurta being reckoned to hold five souls. During 
the first years of our régime many homesteads and yurtas escaped 
registration; but as the administrative organisation becomes more 
perfect every succeeding season, the returns obtained are getting more 
exact in proportion. None the less, even the latest returns can only 
be regarded as giving the minimum figure in respect to population 
statistics, which applies especially to the Fergana Province (annexed 
in 1876). For the rest, the data referring to the population and its dens- 
ity are taken from the “ Official Reports on the Turkistan Governor 
Generalship,” having been officially collected by the district prefects, 


_ The chapter on means of communication (roads, &c.) is specially 
intended to illustrate the feasibility of moving troops, to which end I 
have inserted as minute and complete tables of the routes within 
Turkistan and the countries surrounding it as possible. These 
descriptive route tables contain most valuable information ; and, apart 
from the movement of troops, they will also prove useful to coming 
explorers and to traders desirous of opening up new markets for our 
commerce. Lastly, they help to determine the character, geography, 
and general aspect of the district, thus having a scientific as well 
as a practical value. 

The chapter on the productive capacity of Turkistan contains 
the available information both on record and such as I was able to 
obtain by personal observation and inquiries among the people. This 
section refers to army supplies and the maintenance of our troops, 
as also to sericulture and naphtha—two important items with reference 
to the economical welfare of the district. The Turkistan silk industry 
is a thing of old standing, and our appearance in Central Asia bids fair 
to start a new era of its growth ; for under our administration sericul- 
ture is extending very rapidly. The rich naphtha springs in the 
recently incorporated Fergana valley promise to become a mine of 
wealth, 

The sixth chapter is intended to acquaint the reader with our 
territorial troops serving in Turkistan. ‘L'reating of the peculiarities of 
their life and service, I have made aepecial study of the sanitary condi- 
tions under which they have to exist, because of the dread which the 
Turkistan district at first inspired in regard to the sickness and 
mortality prevailing in the territorial army. In this section I have 
also endeavoured to explain the tactical requirements and rules govern- 
ing the movements of troops and their war operations in steppe 
campaigns—rules based on existing requirements as dictated by 


experience. 
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The following maps and plates accompany my work, to aid the 
reader by way of facilitating reference :— 


(1) The “ General Map of the entire Turkistan Military District,” 
published and annually corrected by the Imperial General 
Staff : scale 1 (English) inch = 100 versts. 

(2) ‘ Map of the Pamir and the Territories surrounding it”: scale 
1 (English) inch = 30 versts. 

(3) “Map of the Narin Region:” scale 1 (English) inch = 
30 versts. 

Plate A.—Sketch (plan) illustrating the normal marching order 
of a column on the move in Central Asian wars. 

Plate B.—Plan of the normal arrangement of a bivouac in time 
of war in Central Asia. 


In addition to these maps, I may recommend the use of the “ 40-verst 
Map of the Turkistan District,” published by the Provincial Topo- 
graphical Department of Turkistan. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Composition OF THE TurKIstaN District—ExTENT AND POPULATION 
OF ITS BUBDIVISIONS, 


Geographical position of the Turkistan military district—Its extent nnd 
population—Relation to the other districts—Its boundaries—Detailed deserip- 


{ion of its internal and external (State) bonndaries—Special conditions in 
which it is placed in consequence of its distance from European Russia. 


The Turkistan military district consists of the following provinces,— 
Composition of tho Sir-Daria, Semirechia, and Fergana, of the 
Turkistan military dis» present Zarafshan district, of the Kulja district 
trict. annexed in the year 187], and the Amu- 
Daria section acquired in the year 1873. 


The province of Sir-Daria is divided into six districts, that of 
Semirechia into five, and that of Fergana into 
seven; whilst the Zarafshan district is composed 
of three sections, and the Kulja and Amu-Daria districts of two 
each. Consequently there are in all twenty-five subdivisions. 


The Turkistan district lies between 38° 35’ and 48° 50’ north 
latitude, and between 28° 30’ and 54° 25’ 
east longitude, from the meridian of Pulkof.* 
It belongs to the number of Asiatic Border States, and is 
oblong in shape, its length lying east and west. Its greatest length in 
a direct line (along the 43rd parallel) is equal to 1,200 miles. Its 
width from north to south (along the 42nd parallel), 400 miles. The 
length of the postal route from the extreme north of the province 
of Sir-Davia to the extreme north of the province of Semirechia is 
1,675 miles, 


Tis gulxlivisions. 


Its position, and eize. 


The entire surface of the district equals 19,441 square miles 
Its size 8 compared in extent, and amounts to one-twentieth part of 
with that of the States the extent of the entire Russian Empire. In 
of Eurvpe, size the Turkistan district exceeds all the first- 
class States of Europe. It is almost equal to Germany and Austro- 
Hungary taken together, and in like manner is not much less than the 
collective size of France, Great Britain, and Italy. It exceeds that of 
the kingdom of Belgium thirty-six times. 


saan us, hee Caos Amongst the fourteen Governments of Russia 

crumentsof Russia, the Turkistan district, according to its size, 

fees occupies the seventh place, whilst in respect of 
population it ranks tenth.t 





© Tide footnote, pnge 1. 
+ Fide footnote (a) on eucceeding page. 
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If we take it asa unit, these other Gov. 
ernments may be represented by the follow- 
ing figures :— 


Ite extent and population, 











Names. Extent. Population, 
1. Petershurg “3 Pre 1-2 1:32 
2. Finland sad ae 036 0-6) 
3. Wilna ove a 0°35 Q57 
4. Kiet oa jek O15 183 
5, Warsaw ose 0-12 1:9 
6. Odessa ee 0°26 1:56 
7. Kharkof wes 029 3:3 
&. Moscow ie ey 0-89 52 
9. Kazan og sGe 1:03 42 
10. Caucasus ee ies 113 17 
11. Orenburg Pi a, 1:19 0-07 
12. Western Siberia ee ee 3°64 0°92 
18, Eastern Siberia ik en 9-6 50 











SBE 


(a) The size and_number of inhabitants in the other Governments of the Ruasian 
Empire are expressed by the following figures :— 


Square verete, Square miles.* Souls, 
1. Petersburg .» —1,096.5363 = 22,66280 4,014,182 
2. Finland... wie 328.2332 = 6,78373 1,912,647 
3. Wilna ees ic 334,6089 = 6,95131 7,806,083 
4, Kief the eae 144,8537 = 2,9937 5,577,117 
6. Warsaw... on 111,875 =  2,31210 6,026,421 
6. Odessa ave eve 242,3150. = = 6,008! 4,633,038 
7. Kharkof ... w. —-277,5500 = 573631 10,264,613 
&. Moscow... aes 633,3252 = 17,22270 15,945,425 
9. Kazan ots ee 901,8808 = 20,016%7 12,904,246 
10. Caucasus... ve 1,066,8809 == 22,04999 6,391,744 
11. Orenburg we. — 1,123,9297 == 23,2288 2,970,902 
12. Western Siberia w. =-2,862,32806 == 69,1575 2,903,667 
13, Eastern Siberia +. 9,027,878! = 186,58477 1,503,263 


The size of cach Government is taken from M. Strelbitski’s work “Census of 
the Russian Empire,” St. Petersburg, 1874; and the population by Governments is 
based on information afforded by stativtics published by the “ Statistical Contem- 
povary.”—duthor, 








* German geographical miles, which are equal to 4°609 Engliah etatale miles.— Rev. 
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Further figures relating to the extent and population of the several 
portions of the Turkistan district. will be seen in the following 
table: 














Extent in Number of Population to 





Hm sere ee | ace 
Province of Sir-Daria 8,595 1,094,557 127 
» — Semirechia*® |..| 7,352 758,250 | 103 
+ Fergana as 1,320 729,690 552 
Zarafshan district sed A474 318,413 735 
Amu-Daria section ie 1,700 107,209 63 


Total vee] 19,44. 3,038,119 





On the north the Turkistan district is bounded by the Irgiz and 
Turgai provinces of the Government of 
Orenburg, and hy the Akmola and Semipa- 
lata provinces of the Government of Western Siberia. It has on 
all the other sides independent Asiatic States, vzz..—on the cast, the 
western provinees of China, Jungaria and the Urumehi circle; on 
the south-east, (Chinese) Turkistan, or, in other words, Kashgaria 
and the independent territory of the Pamir, with the four Begships, 
vassals of Bukhara, v7z., Darwaza, Karategin, Kuliab, and Iisar. 
On the same side, too, is the khanate of Bukhara; whilst, lastly, 
on the south-west the Turkistan district is bounded by the khanate 
of Khiva. 


On the north the Turkistan district has for its boundary the 
i oe Tarbagatai rauge and its branches. Beyond 
+ ADetaller description ct it again isa boundary line which divides the 
(State) boundaries. province of the Siberian Kirgiz, and which 
passes to the north of lake Balkbash, and 
then along the centre of the same lake to its southern extremity, 
whence it turns in a direct line to the river Chu, whose course it 
follows until it arrives at the low lands of the river Sari-Su. from 
Nere the boundary line passes through the Aris-Kum sands, by fort 
Min-Bulak, over the mountains of Chu»ar-Tube and Ak-Kum, 
Muzhil, the Kalmas mountain, and by Terekli. It then turns to the 
south towards the Termembes mountain, until it arrives at the centre of 
the gulf of Perof in the Sea of Aral. It follows that there could 
be no possibility of scientifically preparing a sketch of the northern 
limits of the Turkistan district. It may be that expediency may 
require an alteration in this border line when the requirements and 
conditions of the Kirgiz nomad life are better understood, as this 
tace forms the sole inhabitants of the greater portion of the territory 
appertaining to what is known as the Turkistan district. 


Ite boundaries. 


‘etn this is comprised the Kulja district, which contains 1,000 square miles an 
139,680 inhabitants, distributed at the rate of 140 souls to a mile. ? 
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The exterior border line, beginning at the extreme north- 
east, is at present as follows. It extends from the Taldi- 
Ashu pass to Tarbagatai; then to the eouth it runs through 
the former Chinese pickets—Bakhti, Kok-Tum (112 miles 
from Chuguchak), Minita, Chogan-Togoi, and as far as the 
former picket of Kaptagai. From here the boundary line takes 
a sharp turn to the west-south-west, passing over the high range 
of the Jungar Ala-Tau, At the highlands of the river Borotola it 
again changes its direction, passing to the cast of the Bore-Khoro range 
(Talki), then to the mountains which discharge their waters into the 
rivers Kash and Kunges, and so on to the Narat and Muz-Tag ranges, 
through the Muzavt pass, then over the watershed dividing the 
Narin from the Tarim (7.e., the Saviasi, Kok-Shal, and the Kashgar-Tau 
ranges). Lastly, the same line passes to the mountain group of 
Suiok, by the pass of the same name, or, as it is also called, Kara-Bel.* 


With the western portion of Kashgaria, a boundary line exists on 
the basis of that arranged by the treaty which was concluded with 
the late Amir of Kashgaria, Yakub Beg, in the beginning of the year 
1877. This boundary line extends from the Suiok pass (Kara-Bel) 
along the Alai range to the pass of Dungoramand Changildak. From 
here it turns to the south, going by the highlands of the Kashgarian 
river Kok-Su, and following them until it reaches the road leading 
from Guleha across the Terek-Davan to Kashgar. The boundary 
line continues along this road until it reaches the former Kashgarian 
picket of Irkishtam, which is now in Russian territory. Itthen follows 
the course of the Irkishtam stream, which is a tributary of the Kok- 
Su, and so passes to the snowy range of the Muz-Tag. Here it turns 
to the west, to the Maltabar mountain, whence it runs along the snowy 
range which shuts in lake Kara-Kul on the east, traversing en route 
the Kargha-Jaidi, Uz-Bel, and Suiok passes. The further frontier 
line in the same direction was agreed upon by treaty with Bukhara. 
This line passes along the same snowy range which shuts in lake Kara- 
Kal on the south, and follows the configuration of the Kakui-Bel and 
Tokhta-Kurum passes. From here it follows the direction of the water- 
shed which stretches along the left bank of the Sal-Sai river. It 
then turns to the west, and so runs along the high range of the Khoi 
as far as Mamasai, where it crosses the river Muk-Su. Here it goes 
by the Kulduk and Kara-Ginda mountains. It then crosses the river 
Kizil-Su, at the winter quarter known under the name of the Greater 
Karamuk, following the course of that river and of the Kichik-Karamuk- 
Su stream, and so traversing the Diwana, Kok-Bashi, and Ala-ud-din 





® This boundary line was fixed by the treaty of Chuguchak, which was concluded on 
the 25th September=7th October 1864 on the basis of the treaty of Pekin (2nd=14th 
November 186U). Article 2 of that treaty runs to the effect that the boundary line with 
Chinw must follow the mountains and the course of the larger rivers, and also the line of 
the Chinese pickets from Maiak (called Shahan Dabag), founded in the year 1728 (Yun- 
Chan VI) on the conclusion of the Kinkhta treaty, to the south-west of lake Tszsisan, 
thenee to the mountains which are to the south of lake Issik-Kul called Kirgizin-Ala- 
Tou or Tian-Shan Nau-Lu (southern spurs of the Celestiol Mountains) ; and that along 
these it must go to the limits of Khokand. In virtue of this treaty, boundary pillars were 
erected, but only from Kuitun to Khabar-Ashu iu Tarbagatai. South of that there was 
really no boundary at ell.— Author. 
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pnases to the main Alai range and the Tarak pass, and so on to the 
Kok-Su mountain. From here the boundary line again follows the 
main range of the Tian-Shan as far as the Huibas, whence the main 
range receives the name of the Hisar range, and concludes the whole 
system of the Upper Zarafshan. From here the frontier follows the 
Hazrat-Sultan mountains, which give rise to the Kashgar-Daria; then 
it passes along the higher peaks of the Shahr-i-Sabz range to the 
western limit of the Jam settlement. From this settlement the 
frontier line rans ina direct line across the steppe to the Timtag 
mountains, and so on to the hamlet of Shirin-Khatin, which is situated 
on the main read from Katti-Kurgan to Bukhara. Here the line turns 
to the north until it reaches the Nurata mountains. It then traverses 
these mountains and the Kizil-Kum steppe and so reaches the Bukan 
mountains. After following these mountains it arrives at Arslan-Bel- 
Kuduk, whence it turns to the west by the Kizil-Kum steppe to the 
low mountain ridge of Uirekta, It finally passes into the Amu- 
Daria at Ichke-Yaz, and proceeds along the ‘I'aldik branch of that 
river to its mouth in the Sea of Aral.* 


The Turkistan district is separated from European Russia and the 
Special conditions in centre of the principal administration by vast 
which it is placed ineon- distances. Couriers and express messengers 
sequence of ite distance ean only get to Tashkend in two weeks in 
from Kuropean Russia, ts vourable seasons of the year. Hence they 
are often on the road fora month and more. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments, the despatch of war stores and the various articles of equipment 





* It should be observed that the Russian frontier line, with the most populons 
portions of Bukhara, i.e., with the Zia-ud-din, Khatircha, ond Nurata Begships, was 
determined by natural boundaries, but where such did not exixt boundary posts were 
put up. This frontier line was arranged in the year 1868 imnuediately after the 
conclusion of peace with Bukhara, The following is the line :— 

(a) From the Zia-ud-din Begship, the frontier runs from the Timtag mountains 
to the western limit of the Wakuf of Alantash, It is marked by a post put up on 
a hillock opposite the bridge over the Narpai at the hamlet of Shirin-IChatin. From 
here the frontier line goes up the Narpai, following its left bank os far as a barkhan 
(sandhill), which stands opposite the point where the Yavejkhor canal is diverted from 
the Narpai river. Aftercrossing the Narpai river it follows the Yavejkhor canal, 
which is to the west of the hamlets Alchin and Agachi, and so strikes the main road 
leading to Bukhara. It follows this road until it reaches another post erected at the 
spot where the road ia cut by the Rizakesh canal. This canal is now the boundary, 
until a rond is met which Meads from the village of Kara-Kush_ to the village of 
Kurgan-Tepe. The line now runs eastwards along this road until it is intersected 
by the Agachi canal, which empties itself into the Kara-Daria. Here another post 
has been put up. After crossing the Kara-Daria the line follows the right bank of 
that river until it reaches the frontier of the Khatircha Begship. 

(+) From the Khatircha Begship the fronlier runs frown the junction of the 
Kara-Daria and Ak-Daria rivers up the course of the latter as far as the village of 
Tasmachi. From here, after passing through the centre of that village, it runs 
along the course of the Jizman-Bulak stream until it joins the main road leading 
northwards, and which passes by the hamlet of Navandak and the village o 
Murdash. From here it goesalong the course of the Jizman-Bulak stream, which 
divides the fields belonging to the Grtak-Bulak and Jizman villages, until it reaches 
the frontier pillar which has been erected on the north side of the last mentioned 
village. From this pillar it turns to the north until it arrives at the Ak-Tau peak, 
which is 14 miles west of the Tegenlik pass. 

(c) With the Tegenlik Nurata Begaship the frontier line posses through the 
former boundaries between the hamlets of Sarai and Nakrut.—Author. 
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and supply an army, are likewise slow. From Orenburg, the 
extreme limit of European Russia, ‘i'ashkend is distant 1,333 miles; 
and this extent of country, with the present means of transport, 7.¢., 
camel carriage, necessitates a march of from fifty to sixty days 
ata cost of 3 to 34 roubles (about 7s. 6d. to 8s. 9d.) a pud (about 
36 English Ibs.). Hence great cost and often loss of property result. 
In consequence of the great distance at which the Turkistan 
district lies, and the impossibility of rapid communication with the head- 
quarters of the Government in Russia, His Excellency the Governor 
General of Turkistan and Commander-in-Chief of the forces is invested 
with certain powers which are conferred on him alone, vzz., the right 
to carry on war with the neighbouring potentates, to conclude treaties, 
and the like, 

The impracticability of furnishing this distant region with the 
various articles of war equipment is gradually being balanced by sub- 
stituting for them those procurable on the spot. 

Unfortunately the comparative infertility of the Turkistan tract 
will not permit of the extensive adaptation of native goods, but much 
has already been done to excite and develop local industry. It only 
remains to hope that with the wider extension of the latter in as short 
a time as possible, the treasury may be spared the large expenditure 
which is now necessary in order to provide the Turkistan district with 
the various articles of armament and equipment. 


CHAPTER II. 
TorocRarHy OF THE TurxistaN Distnict. 


General sketch of its surface—Characteristic features—The mountains—Tho plains 
—The sandy region—Salt marshes. 


The Turkistan district is in the highest degree varied in respect 
of its surface. After the Himalayas, it con- 
tains the most gigantic mountains in the 
world. It contains also limitless plains, fruit. 
ful valleys, and barren wastes, sandy, brackish and marshy tracts ; 
whilst on the west and north its borders touch lakes which are 
worthy of the name of seas, such as the Balkhash and the Sea of Aral. 
Yet amidst all this diversity there may still be observed a general 
system of construction. The whole country may, in fact, be divided 
into two principal regions—that of the Tian-Shan mountain mass or 
the Tian-Shan mountain upheaval, and the plain country. The first 
stretches from the eastern confines of the country in 2 south-westerly 
direction, and occupies the whole of the south-eastern portion of the 
Turkistan district. Its length in a direct line may be said to be 
1,000 miles, and its breadth 200 to 266 miles. 
This mountain mass from its close proximity forms a very marked 
si contrast to the vast expanse which may be 
Characteristic fentures. characterised as the plain country forming the 
north-western portion of the surface of the district. 


General sketch of the 
surface. 


5 
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We have spoken of the Tian-Shan chain, which forms the 

south-eastern limit of the Turkistan district, 

The mountains. as being gigantic. This chain, with its un- 
broken snow wall, has on the cast the name of the Narat 
range; then it is called the Muz-Tag, the Sariasi, the Kok-Shal, 
the Alai, and the Hisar ranges in turn. 

From this long chain the whole of the Turkistan district has a 
general inclination to the north-west. This is clearly noticcable in 
the direction taken by its principal rivers—the Sir-Daria, Talas, 
Chu, Ili, Karatal, Ak-Su, and Lepsa. The lower courses of these 
rivers lie at right angles to the range above mentioned, whilst their 
upper channels flow parallel to the same mountain mass. 

The mountain mass of the Tian-Shan is but the west-south-west 
continuation ofa high range which takes its rise in the western prov- 
inces of China. That part of it lying within the limits of the 
Turkistan district was first examined and described more than a 
thousand years ago (i.¢., about the year 645 B. c.) by the Buddhist 
monk Huan ‘I'szan, who called it Tsun-Lui Huan-Tszan. Huan T'szan 
thus describes what he saw : “ From east to west, and from north to 
south, these mountains stretch for several thousand 7. They contain 
several hundred bold peaks. Their valleys are warm and full of 
landslips. One sees there at all times of the year heaps of ice and 
snow. A sharp cold is felt and strong winds blow. 

“In this country many bulbous plants (¢swz) grow; the mountains 
are for this reason called the Zsun-Luz. They are also called so because 
their peaks are blue (for the word ¢swx in Chinese also means blue.)” 

To what has been said by Huan Tszan, it only remains to add that 
the Tian-Shan highlands are a complete system of rocky ridges or 
ranges, lying, as a rule, east and west. Parts of them are covered 
with perpetual snow, whilst their northern slopes and gorges are, in 
the limits of Semirechia, clad with pine forests. Thcse highlands 
almost entirely isolate the vast extent of the Kirgiz steppes from 
the high plateaux of Chinese or Eastern Turkistan, and the still 
higher plateaux of the Pamir. 

The life of the nomad races, who temporarily visit these mountains, 
is full of privations. Progress in this country is attended with 
exceeding difficulty, which, however, did not check such great 
warriors as Tamerlane. 

Near the gigantic peak of Khan-Tengri (21,500 feet) two large 
rivers of Turkistan take their rise. These rivers afterwards fall 
into the two seas which form the limits of the country on the north- 
west. They are the Narin and the Tekes, tributaries of the Sir-Daria 
and Ili respectively. The river Ili recoils from the Tian-Shan high- 
lands, the Boro-Khoro (Talki) and Jungar Ala-Tau forming its right 
bank. The Narin and the Sir-Daria are deflected from the principal 
mountain mass, appropriately called by the native Kirgiz by the same 
name “ Ala-'l'au” (“‘ the spotted mountain”’), which forms the right 
barrier of the system of the Narin and Sir-Daria rivers, and which 
terminates in the less elevated range of the Kara-Tau (“the black 
mountain ”’). 
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_ Surface.—The Ala-Tau range is considerably lower than the 
principal chain. It is only here and there covered with perpetual 
snow. In the summer months the greater portion of this white 
covering disappears from the peaks, but remains in the clefts, thus 
forming white strips on the dark cinnamon-coloured surface of the 
mountains, giving them the appearance of being striped. Here 
then we have the cause of the name, “Ala-T'au” (which in 
Kirgiz signifies “the spotted hills”). The Ala-Tau range separates 
from the Tian-Shan at Khan-Tengri. The former then bears the 
name of the Terskei-Tau; but further to the west they are called 
the Susamir-Tau and the Urtak-Tau. The Ala-Tau range is then 
Pierced by the rivers Chirchik, Aris, Talas, Chu, Chirik, and 
Charin, and by the tributaries of the Narin; and at last descends to 
third-rate ranges, which bear sometimes Russian and sometimes Kir- 
giz designations. Thus that portion between Issik-Kul and the rivers 
Chu and Charin is called the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau, the middle peak 
of which is 8,000 to 9,000 feet, the Talgarnin peak alone reaching 
the height of 15,000 feet above the sea. 


Again the portion of the Ala-Tau range between the Chu and 
the Talas is known under the name of the Alexandrof range. 


So, too, the portion which is intersected by the rivers Talas and 
Aris is called the Kara-Tau range (“the black mountains”). This, 
being the end of the entire range, is considerably lower than the rest. 


A more detailed description of all the above noted mountains, 
the main ranges, the second and third-rate chains, as likewise their 
smaller branches intersected by the smaller rivers, will be given below. 


We will now turn to a description of the other feature of the Tur- 
kistan district, the plain region. In the region 
we have just been examining we find forests, or 
in their absence we at least come across (in the province of 
the Sir-Daria) not a few solitary trees; and the same region has 
rivers in abundance. But the plain country is distinguished for the 
complete absence of vegetable growth and its scanty water-supply. 
According to the quantity of moisture and the character of the soil, 
this part may be thus classified—(1) the narrow strip of clayey, brackish 
soil in close contiguity to the mountain region, with its unusual 
fertility and comparatively large water-supply ; and (2) the limitless, 
fruitless, sandy steppe. 


The plains. 


The number of mountain streams which descend from the higher 
ranges into the plains below make it possible to irrigate the fields. 
Hence here there exist some of the guarantees for a settler’s life. But 
in point of fact such are but fitfully distributed ; and of this we shall 
speak more in detail in the section devoted to Agriculture. 


Those regions which are suitable for settlements likewise afford 
comparative facilities for the movements of troops. Here have been 
constructed roads (postal) connecting one oasis with another, and along 
which even carriages can pass. Here, too, the scarcity of water is, with 
a few exceptions, not very perceptible ; and yet, even with these conveni- 
ences, one may experience many hardships. ‘Thus the halting-places 
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are very scldom to be met with in the towne or in the fortified posts, 
‘As # Tule, therefore, halts have to be made inthe open. An absence of 
forest causcs an absence of fuel; and troops must warm themselves 
with what God sends, such as grass, roots, and more often dung— 
a kind of fuel which in case of rain is altogether unfit for use. 
Hence it is indispensable to take sufficient quantities of fuel with 
one in order to cook one’s food. 

There are routes, too, where they cannot boast even of water for 
a large detachment—such, for instance, as the Chinaz steppe. With 
regard to forage and provisions generally, such can only be 
procured at places hundreds of miles distant from cach other. 
On the other hand, the swift mountain streams and ravines, and in 
the limits of settled districts the irrigation canals (ariks), which 
are uot always bridged and which when in flood overflow the road, 
have to be forded by an army at certain fixed points; and 
whilst all this would not demand from the Turkistan soldier the 
endurance of great hardships in the summer time, it would fall heavily 
upon him in the spring season of the year. 


The sandy region oceupics the greater portion of the Turkistan 
district. These sandy steppes are called by 
the natives tums. On the west we meet with 
the Kizil-Kum; on the north the Kara-Kum, the Jiti-Konur and the 
Muyun-Kum ; and lastly, the vast Cis-Balkhash sands, which have 
several names. All these sands lie in hillocks, and these heaps are 
here called barkhans. 


The general feature of the sandy tract is characterised by an 
absence of water on the surface. But from this it should not be 
concluded that they are altogether without life-giving moisture; water 
is there at a depth and at an unknown level. ‘This presence of sub- 
terrancan moisture, it would seem, sufficiently explains the cause of 
all such tracts being covered with its own peculiar vegetable life. 


The sandy region. 


Along the caravan routes the sands have been dotted over with 
wells or kuduks, which for the most part contain good water. 
These tuduks are deep pits, with a very narrow mouth, but without 
a, fence, and very often without the slightest mark by which their 
presence can be seen froma distance. They are generally dug out 
by the nomads in hollows or fallsin the ground. The sandsare divided 
into crumpling or shifting and firm sands. The former, as a rule, 
lie on the borders of the sandy tract, but in comparison with those 
of the other class are limited in extent. Their chief characteristic 
is an absence of all vegetation and traces of life. They are less 
frequently met with in the eastern part of the Balkhash steppe. To 
the west of this they are more frequent and are higher, Between 
lake Balkhash and the river Chu these darkhans attain a height of 
15 to 20 and even 35 feet. Lower down the river Chu they 
become smaller and less frequent ; but to the west, near lake Saman- 
Kul, barkhans of considerable height extend to lake Tali-Kul, where 
they mingle with the Kara~-Kum eands, part of which are firm and 
partcrumbling or shifting. Where the Kara-Kum sands reach the 
banks of the Sir-Daria, high, sandy hillocks, covered with a thick 
growth of scrub jungle, arc not infrequently met with. 
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They call those firm sands which have been covered wit'a 
a layer of soit of a dark-grey colour. ‘his, when acted on 
by subterranean moisture, admits of the development of a peculiar 
kind of scrub or bush vegetation. The soil and the vegetation, 
so to speak, bind the sand hillocks and make them firm. 


In the lowlying lands, which are of course more damp, there 
grow trees and edible grasses. The snow which falls in these tracts 
during the winter is melted almost as it falls by the sand, or else is 
blown about by the wind, or, mixing with particles of sand which 
generate heat toa great extent, is soon absorbed. The hollows be- 
tween the hillocks form a complete shelter from the winds, whilst the 
thick growth of saksaul, jingil, thorn bush, &c., affords an excellent 
fuel. The grasses and the thorn yield a good forage for the cattle, 
whilst camels feed on the latter. All these are causes for the hard 
sands of the country not being altogether without life and for their 
attracting nomads, who find thereon suitable refuge for the winter. 
These sands are especially useful when the rest of the steppe is suffering 
from jut or hard frosts. On the Cis-Balkhash sands the nomads 
shelter themselves from the winter storms with reeds, which they 
uset for the most varied purposes. 

* * * * * * * 

The largest marshes in the Turkistan district lie on its frontiers. 
Thus they stretch over the southern part of the Balkhash littoral and 
approach lake Ala-Kul, and border the lower course of the river Chu. 
They also are numerous at the mouth of the Sir-Daria,and they form 
a large basin encircled by the branches of the Sir-Karaziak between 
fort No. 2 and Perof. Here the marshy expanse measures 133 mles 
in length and 66 miles in breadth. Lastly, they form huge overgrowth 
on the lower Amu-Daria, and there also they have dimensions of 
hundreds of miles. 

Besides the rivers and morasses in the steppe country, we find 
lakes and salt marshes. Certain of these 
lakes are sweet, but the majority contain 
salt or brackish water. Many of them yicld an abundance of salt 
deposits, which now and then are of good quality. ‘This is an article 
of search on the part of the Kirgiz, both for their own use and also for 
sale. The sandy districts are intersected with these solonchaks (salt 
marshes). From signs about them it would seem that these are 
former lakes or basins of greater or less bodies of water. They either 
yield a grey salt, or are classified as dry (takir or solonchaks) or as moist 
or marshy (sor). 

‘The small muddy deposits, and also the dry salts, are sometimes 
formed by the melted snow or rain which is brought down from the 
higher country, and with which comes also an alkaline deposit ; and this 
is spread over the low-lying country. The dry salt pools are always 
covered with a stratum of white salt, which from afar gives them 
the appearance of lakes covered with an icy crust. The wind 


Salt marshes. 


+ They prepare mata and other webs from these reeds; nnd if their huts stand on 
the open, they fence them with the reeds, and afterwards use them for fuel.— Author. 
t Omitted five lines on the subject of the localities in which these reeda abound.— Trans. 
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blowing over these salt. poole scatters far and wide its caustic 
brackish dust, thus revealing one of the causes of the frequency 
of eye diseases amongst the nomad races. In dry weather 
the surface of a dry salt pool is generally firm; but when rain 
falls, the whole is turned into a deep and clingingm ud, covered 
by a marsh of a cinnamon-coloured water. The moist salt pools 
or sor, even during the most severe heat, are quite imapssable. They 
dry very slowly, and also take a long time to freeze. 


They are devoid of every kind of vegetation, except a variety of 
saltworts at their edges. ‘The surface of these solonchaks is in fact 
the chief obstacle met with in one’s progress through the country. 
Like all marshy plains, they have an upper crust of swamp, and 
the deeper they are the more water they contain, At their edges they 
admit of progress, but the further one gets from their banks the 
more impassable they become. Luckless is the road (caravan or 
postal) which is intersected by a solonchak, for both men and animals 
slip and fall in the quagmire and mud, and only with extraordinary 
exertion is it possible to advance step by step. Sometimes a solonchuk 
takes the shape of a narrow but long strip—the bed, perhaps, of a 
once-flowing river. This kind of solonchak is called a darialit. 
The lakes or pools are called chaks. These for the most part dry up 
in summer, but some preserve a small depth of water. 


Muddy tracts are sometimes met with amongst the sands and on 
the steppes, but most of them lie in the valleys and along the banks 
of rivers. These are lowlying muddy spots, covered with a succulent 
grass, and sometimes also with hillocks. They are called by the 
natives saz or jaz, There are many such in the province of Semi- 
rechia and along the course of the river Tekes. 


In the picture above given of the features of the sandy region, the 
difficulties and inconveniences experienced by troops in their progress 
through the country stand out clearly enough. 


There is absence of forage, fuel, and water when a march has 
to be made over shifting sands, and a deficiency of water and grass 
when moving over firm sands. Wells in sandy steppes afford 
water only for a small number of men and beasts. Hence the 
reason that on these steppes it is generally impossible to move large 
detachments, and that it is necessary to divide these into echelons.* 


Besides this, there are certain places where for three-fourths of the 
march not a single wellis to be found; consequently water has 
to be carried in ¢ursuks (leather vessels). 


When marching through sandy districts it is, of course, necessary 
to avoid taking many horses with a detachment. Camels are in this 
respect invaluable. Thanks to the priceless qualities of this animal 
in steppe countries, extensive use is made of camels throughout Tur- 
kistan for the transport not only of war stores, &c., but of men. 


To the number of inconveniences attending movements over the 
sandy steppe, one should add the excessive heat during the summer 





© In the French sense of the word, meaning successive parties.—Rev, 
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season of the year, when the soil becomes split up by the sun, and 
gusty winds raise the sand and blind the eyes. 


We have here only touched upon the general features of the 
country as relating to the progress and operations of an army in 
the Turkistan district. In its proper place we shall speak more fully 
on this subject, and also of the measures which have been adopted 
for facilitating campaigns both in the steppe and in the mountain 
regions of ‘Turkistan. 


CHAPTER III. 


Orocrapsy oF THE Turkistan District. 
A.—Bricf description of the Great Tian-Shan Mountains. 


Explorers of the Tian-Shan range: Russian, English—Nomenclature and direction 
of the main range and its branches—Geognostical character of the system—It ssnow 
line, glaciers and snow bridgee—Valleys, longitudinal and traneversc—Lakes— 
Voleanocs—Mineral wealth—Auriferous sands—Vegetation—The animal world— 
Birds—Tribes inhabiting the range—Nouds and communications ; their importance. 


The entire Turkistan tract is flanked by the great Tian-Shan 
mountain system, which with a broad belt forms its south-eastern 
border line for an extent of some 1,000 miles. 


It is not long ago that we had only the most confusing and 
Explorers of the Tisn- Obscure representations regarding the Tian- 
Shon, Shan ; and these were based on the very doubtful 
details collected by Jesuits of the time of Tsan-Lun, z.e., about 
the years 1757-59. In Humboldt’s classical compositions concern- 
ing Central Asia (1843) we find only a few detailed allusions to 
itineraries across the ‘Tian-Shan, which contain nothing new in 
amplification of the Chinese geography of Jungaria and 
Turkistan—a geography which was translated into Russian in the 
year 1827 by Father Jakinf (Bichurin). Up to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, not a single European, if we except the travellers 
of the middle ages, had seen the Tian-Shan either from the north 
or the south side. Hence we find both on Klaproth’s chart and 
in Ritter’s compilations much information that is incorrect. The 
possibility of making the first corrections in Klaproth’s chert, and 
these very conditionally, did not present itself before the year 1847, 
when the topographer Infantief, who had been across the river 
Ili, compiled an enlarged chart of Issik-Kul 
and of the roads leading past it to Kashgar 
and Uch-Turfan. In the year 1855 the Russian Trans-Ili colony 
was established, and in the year following the topographer Yanof 
mapped off the eastern portion of Issik-Kul, together with the 
neighbouring hill country, where the Bogintsi, a race of nomads, 
had but recently become Russian subjects. 
In the years 1856-57, M. Semenof travelled through the 
Cis-Issik-Kul country. He was the first traveller, not a 
Siberian, who penetrated not only the Ala-Tau mountains, but also the 


Russian, 
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Tian-Shan, and who gave us trustworthy geographical ideas con- 
cerning this portion of Central Asia. His journey, asa whole, was 
not, however, described in sufficient detail. * 

The topographers Yanof and Varaksin accompanied Semenof, and 
they worked out the survey to Issik-Kul. 

Subsequently the labours of MM. Zakharof, Valikbanof, 
Golubef, and Venukof have added to our knowledge of the Tian- 
Shan. The first mentioned gentleman gave us in the year 1858 a 
very circumstantial and detailed chart of the whole of the Tian-Shan 
and the adjoining countries, compiled from modern Chinese 
sources. The second gentleman, in the year 1858-59, twice crossed 
the whole of the Tian-Shan range between Issik-Kul and Kash- 
garia, passing by lake Chadir-Kul. His description of this locality 
appeared long afterwards, viz., in the year 1869. A work by the same 
author on Altishar, published earlier, appears in the light of a very 
circumstantial attempt at exploring Kashgaria or Eastern Turkistan. 


M. Golubef fixed mathematically the geography of the Tian- 
Shan near Issik-Kul and in the Cis-lli country.t 


In the year 1860 M. E. Venukof succeeded in getting as 
far as the 42nd parallel of latitude into the interior of the Tian- 
Shan mass, 7.¢., to the valley of the river Kochkur. But the 
passes into these mountains, with the exception of those examined 
by Valikhanof, still remained unexplored, until the year 1862-63, 
when this work was undertaken with great success by M. H. P. 
Protsenko, who not only explored the Zauka, Barskan, Kizart, 
and other passes in the Cis-Issik-Kul, Tian-Shan, but reached 
the valley of the river Narin as far as fort Kurtka, which he 
destroyed. 


Some years afterwards, in 1867, M.M. Poltoratski§ and Osten- 
Saken|| explored the Issik-Kul country. The former reached 
Chadir-Kul and the Muzart pass. 

But knowledge of the Tian-Shan progressed with peculiar 


rapidity in the year 1867, consequent on the establishment of the 
Turkistan district. 





© M. Semenof’s articles were published under the following titles :-~ 

(1) “A Ride from Fort Vernei across the pase of Suick-Tube, and through the 
Buiom Gorge to the western end of Lake Issik-Kul, 1856”: Journal of the 
Innperial Russian Geographical Socicty, pp. 181-254. 

(2) “First Ride to the Tian-Shan and to the source of the River Jaxartes or the 
Sir-Dorin, 1857, with a map”: Proceedings of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, 1858, Part XXIII, pp. 1-24. 

(3) “On Volcanic Indications in the Interior of Asia” : Proceedings of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Socicty, 1856, No. IV, pp. 243-58.— Author. 

sh Account of the Expedition of 1859”: Journal of the Imperiol Russian Geogra- 

phical Society, 1861; and also “ Ala-Kul Extract from the Journey of 1859.”— Author. 


TM. Venukof: ‘Attempt at a Military Review of the Russian Frontier in Asia,” 
pp: 277-78, 1873, St. Petersburg,—duthor. > rate 


§ “General Sketch of the Country lying to the Weat of the Trane-Ili Country”: 
Journal of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, No. 1.— Author. as 


ll ‘Account of the Expedition of 1867 to Lake Chedir-Kul”: 
Imperial Russisn Geographical Society— Avior. mig CoBenel. of the 
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Tn this and in the following year Kraycf (who was sent by the 
Governor General of Turkistan to build a Russian bridge and fort 
on the Narin, near the spot on which stood the Chinese bridge) 
devoted himself to the exploration of the Tian-Shan. Whilst 
Buniakof explored the heights of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau, Severtsef 
reached the sources of the Narin, and Reintal went, under the orders 
of General Kolpakof, to Kashgar. 


In the year 1869, M. Kaulbars and topographers Petrof and 
Reingard explored and mapped out (on a scale of 5 versts to the 
inch) the whole of the mountain track to the south of Issik-Kul and 
the horders of Kashgaria. The fruit of these labours was published 
in the year 1875 under the title of “ Materials for the Geography 
of the Tian-Shan. ” M. Severtsef’s work appeared somewhat earlier 
under the title of “A Journey Through Turkistan. ” 


But with the occupation of the khanate of Kulja inthe year 1871, 
the geographical knowledge of Central Asia increased still more. 
In the year 1871-72 9 survey party consisting of MM. Skassi, 
Shimanof, Petrof, Blagodarof, Viyazof, Pozdin, and others prepared a 
survey (on the scale of 5 versts to the inch) of nearly the whole of 
the Kulja khanate, 2¢., the entire course of the rivers Ili, Kunges, 
Borotol, Tekes, Kitin, lakes Sairam and Ebi-Nor, the Boro-Khoro 
(Talki) and Uzun-Tau ranges, and the whole of the northern slopes 
of the Muz-Tag mountains. 


In the year 1872 the anthor reconnoitred the high lands of the Ili 
and the Cis-Issik-Kul country, and also examined the Muzart pass.* 


In the year 1876 Captain Zarionof completed the survey of the 
Kulja district which was begun in the year 1871-72 ; and in addition 
to this work the tract to the eastofthe Kunges and the Narat pass 
was surveyed afresh. This survey took in the valleys of the Greater 
and Lesser Yulduz, and the country as far as the river Khadik. 


The western portion of the mountain system of the Tian-Shan 
began to be opened out to seientifie discovery in proportion to the 
progress of Russian detachments towards Tashkend, beginning with 
the year 1863. With the establishment of the Turkistan district 
in the year 1867, the possibility of still further extending these 
investigations presented itself. In this and the following years, 
MM. Severtsef and Tatarinof explored the Kara-Tau, Alexandrof, 
Kurama, and Chatkal ranges, and a portion of the Nurata ranges 
alone. In the year 1870, a great military scientific expedition was 
started under the leadership of Major-General Abramof, having for its 
object the exploration of the basin of the Upper Zarafshan (Machi) and 
lake Iskandar-Kul. 


In this expedition took part the late A. P. Fedchenko, his wife 
O. A. Fedehenko, MM, Aminof, Sobolef, Mishenko, Grebenkin, and 
Kun. The object was the examination of the geographical, natural, his- 
torical, geological, and philological relations of the country known as 
Upper Zarafshan, and that bordering on the Turkistan, Zarafshan, and 





* “Sketch of the Sumirecbia Country”: “ Military Mayazine, ” 1672, Nos. 11 and 
12.—<Author. é 
’ 
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Hisar ranges. The result was a chart of Kohistan (the mountain 
country) and many monographs and articles, which were published 
in the “ Jonrnals of the Geographical Society,” in the “ Turkistan 
Gazette,” and in the “ Turkistan Annual. ” 


In 1871, A. P. Fedchenko, with his wife Olga Alexandrovna, under- 
took a journey to the khanate of Khokand. With the help of the Kho- 
kand Government, and attended by the Khan’s officials, Fedehenko 
passed along the Alai range from the north side, penetrated into its 
passea, and in one place even came out on the opposite side of the range 
hy the Isfairam pass, and arrived at the Alai in the neighbourhood of 
Darant-Kurgan. A. P. Fedchenko made an eye-sketch of the country 
traversed, and also formed an entomological collection, whilst his wife 
devoted herself to gathering specimens of botany. 





An excellent. account of Fedchenko’s journey to the khanate of 
Khokand was published in the year 1875 by the Sucicty of Natural 
Sciences, 


In the year 1871, Fedchenko visited and explored the eastern portion 
of the vast sands of Kizil-Kum. 


In the year 1873, during the Khivan expedition, Russian topo- 
eraphical and geographical explorations were directed to the western 
portion of the Turkistan district. By the military topographical sec- 
tion, under the leadership of Colonel Jilinski, the entire country lying 
to the south-west of Turkistan was surveyed, vz., the Nurata and 
the Bukan mountains, the southern end of the Kizil-Kum sands, the 
river Amu-Daria from Chuchak to the mouth of the same river, the 
whole of the khanate of Khiva, and the old bed of the Amu-Daria as 
fav as Sari-Kamish (vide expedition of Colonel Glukhot). 


Tn 1875 an expedition started under the leadership of Major Mayef, 
first, to explore the country of Hisar. ‘This expedition passed through 
Shahv-i-Sabz, Karshi, Khuzar, Deh-i-Nau, Bas-Hisar, Faizabad, 
Kulhab, and Baljan, and explored the vast extent of country to the 
suuth of the Hisar range. In this expedition the astronomer Shvarts 
took part. He determined eleven astronomical points. 


Inthe summer months of 1874, mining engincers Mushketof and 
Romanof travelled through the western and eastern parts of the Tian- 
Shan and studied the range inageological sense. In addition to the 
short accounts of their explorations, which have already appeared in 
print, information regarding their principal labours may be expected 
in the more or less ucar future.* 

In the year 1875, the Russians occupied Namangan, and in the 
year following the entire khanate of Khokand was annexed under the 
name of the provinee of Fergana. In consequence of these two 
events, geographical information became enriched with detailed 
charts and plans of the country between the Tian-Shan and Fergana, 


whilst the geodesist Bonsdorf tixed several astronomical points in the 
same locality. 


ges a nr Sh 8 
* In the year 1878 uppeared the first volume of M. Romanof’s © ri fi 
tl Acology of Turkistan,” St. Petersburg.—duthor. moar aenely tor 
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In July 1876 an expedition to the Alai was despatched under the 
command of Gencral Skobelef. Having taken part in this expedition, 
the author succeeded in finishing the geographical researches into the 
Alai range which Fedchenko began in 1871, and was the first European 
to visit the high plateau of the Alai and carry out a reconnaissance 
of the Pamir. In company with the geodesist Bonsdorf and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Zebedef, he visited the sides of lake Kara-Kul, 
crossed over the survey range whieh shuts inthe lake on the south, and 
went as far as the Uz-Bel pass, distant 90 miles from Alai. Thus 
there remained but a belt, 66 miles wide, scparating the Russian 
reconnaissances of the Pamir on the north side from those (of the 
English on the south, which have reached as far as Sari-Kul, lake 
Wood, lake Victoria). 

At the close of 1876, Captain Kuropatkin, who had been sent to 
Kashgaria, crossed the Alai range by the Terek-Davan pass, and after 
his arrival at Kashgar went along the southern slopes of the Tian- 
Shan through the towns of Ak-Su, Kuchar, and Korla to fort Karashar. 


At the same time (November) Lieutenant-Colonel Prjevalski crossed 
the Tian-Shan by the road from Kulja. He then passed through 
Yulduz and came out at Karashar, whence he set out later on for lake 
Lob-Nor, where he wintered during 1876-77. In the summer of 1877 
he returned to Kulja, where he deposited his collections, and again 
set out across the Guchen mountains and past Lob-Nor to Tibet. 


The ycar 1878 was very rich in geographical research. M. Oshanin 
went from Shahr-i-Sabz to Faizabad (Bukhara), and was the first 
European to visit Karategin. Coming on to the Alai, he cudeav- 
oured to-reach the sources of the river Muk-Su. In the same 
year M. Matvayef went to Faizabad, the capital of Badakhshan, whilst 
M. Grodekof rode from Samarkand, vi¢ Mazar-i-Sharif, Shibargan, 
and Maimana, to Herat. 


The topographical mission sent to Kabul under General Stoletof 
surveyed the route from Samarkand to the capital of Afghanistan. 


M. Mayef accomplished a journey to Hisar, during which he 
visited the towns of Khuzar, Derbend, Shir-Abad, and so reached Kilif 
on the Amu. 


M. Severtsef, at the head of a scientific expedition, reconnvitred 
that part of the Pamir which lies to the south of lake Kara-Kul. By 
way of the Tuiak pass, he descended the Murghab to Ak-Su, aud after 
crossing the rivers Kara-Su and Alichur arrived at lake Yashil. 
By way of the Uz-Bel pass he visited another lake, Ran-Kul, on the 
Pamir. 

Thanks to M. Severtsef’s reconnaissances, the Russian explora- 
tions of the Pamir from the north have almost joined those of the 
English on the south. 

The English have long carried out their explorations from the 
direetion of India. During the first half of the 
present century journeys to Central Asia were 
undertaken. Amongst such explorers are Elphinstone, Wolff, Moor- 
croft, Burnes, and Wood. The laboursof these men are well known 
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throughout the civilised world. But more extended surveys have 
been made by the English since the year 1858. During thus period 
the famous traveller Adolphus Schlagintweit, who paid for his 
boldness with his life, reached Kashgar from India vid Kohistan and 
Yarkand. He was murdered by the Ruler of Kashgaria, the fierce 
Wali-Khan-Turia.* Seven years later the Asiatic, Abdul Hamid, was 
sent by the English from Ladak to Yarkand. Abdul Hamid, with 
many other natives of India, was instructed in surveying, and they 
were all employed as the agents of Major Montgomery, head of the 
English surveyin Northern India. After Abdul Hamid there three 
times appeared in Eastern Turkistan English explorers from India. 
These were the British Commissioner in Ladak, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Hayward, and the “ Mirza,” a native of India, This was during 
1868-69, when Yakub Beg had established his rule over Kashgar and 
Yarkand. The “ Mirza” went through Tibet and across the highlands 
of the Amu-Daria and the Pamir.t 

In 1870 Jitishar (Kashgaria) was visited by Forsyth and Henderson, 
ond by the Greek Patagos, who in all probability was also a British 
agent. The latter reached Hami and Uliasutat by way of Kabul, 
and appeared in the year 1872 at Kulja, which the Russians had 
recently occupied. In the year 1874 the English sent from India 
to Yakub Beg a great mission under the command of Forsyth. This 
mission consisted of 136 persons, amongst whom were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gordon, Captains Biddulph and Trotter, and Dr. Stolicezka. 
These were attached for scientific purposes. The learned members of 
the embassy came from Kashgar to the north of the Russian frontier 
line, and examined the passes leading through the Tian-Shan from 
Narin to Kashgaria. 


Thanks to the researches both of Russian and English savants, 
the geography of Central Asia has been considerably enlightened, 
whilst the Tian-Shan range, which for so many years has been hidden 
in the deep gloum of ignorance, is now emerging into the Divine light. 


Under the name Tian-Shan we must understand the vast mountain- 
ous system which serves as the watershed of the 
General idea conveyed rivers Sir-Daria and Chu, of lakes Balkhash, 
by the name Tinn-Shan. Ala Kul, Ebi-Nor, Ebi-Gesun-Nor on the oue 
side, andthe basin of the Upper Amu and lake Lob-Nor and river 
Tarim-Gol on the other. 
This mountain system belongs to one of the greatest on the globe 
both as to length, about 1,666 miles, and height, which in its 
Nomenclature and di: highest peaks everywhere exceeds the limit of 
rection of | tho main perpetual snow. Hence this range is called by 
range and its branches. Chinese geographers “Tian-Shan,” which, 
being interpreted, signifies the Hearenly Mountains, The average 
height of these dominant peaks varies from 16,000 to 18,000 feet, 
whilst there are summits of 21,000 feet. and even higher (such as 
* Tle was decapitated because he re sl ali-Kha stter whi . 
hal addressed a ra Hidwat tee nee ua jeune ” nee sel te 
, a Seness of tbo Mirza” will be ound in Section IV of this work.— 
ulaor, 
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Khan-Tengri in the Muz-Tag). The Tian-Shan range begins somewhat 
to the cast of the Chinese towns of Barkul and Hami. At first it 
lies in an even parallel, and then inclines to the south-west. The 
remarkable peculiarity of the Tian-Shan range is that the system 
on the cast extends at first almost along an even parallel, 
whilst as it advances westwards it opens out and forms many groups, 
which still continue to preserve a nearly parallel direction. Between 
Barkul and Hami, the intervals between the several ranges of the 
Tian-Shan_ scarecly excecds 46 miles, #.e., from the foot of one 
slope to the foot of the one opposite; whilst on the meridian of Kashgar, 
in order to get from this town into the Cis-Iit plain, it is neces- 
sary to traverse no less than 250 miles, and to cross not one 
but eight parallel and for the most part snowelad ridges, lying 
direetly one behind the other, separated by high-lying lakes and 
riverbeds. 

The more extensive ramifications of the Tian-Shan are noticealle 
at the western end. These ramifications begin at the sourees of the 
Sir-Daria, where the Kara-Kulja takes its rise. At this point the 
main range is directed along the southern limit of the valley of 
Fergana, whilst a spur to the north-west lies along its eastern end, and 
then unites with the mountains of the Urtak-Tau (Ala-Tau) and 
Chatkal, which rest, on the right bank of the vast basin of the Sir- 
Daria. In consequence of this ramification, the western end of the 
Tian-Shan presents the appearance of a gigantic ruin, one end of 
which is represented by Kara-Murun, situated near Julek (on the 
north-west end of Kara-Tau), and the other by Kotink-Ku, the 
termination of the Hisar range at the Bukharian town of Khuzar. 
The distance between these points along the same meridian is 
400 miles. 


The detached chain of peaks, ¢.¢., row of mountains in the Tian- 
Shan range, is met with only to the east of the town of Urumchi, 
beyond mount Bogdo. In the same locality we find also spurs of a 
tolerable height to the north and south of the main group. 
West of Urumchi the Tian-Shan is divided into several chains, lying 
at a greater or less distance from cach other, according to the size 
of the basins of the rivers Yulduz, Tekes, Ak-Sai, Ili, Chu, Talas, 
Navin, Kara-Daria, and others, or of lakes Issik-Kul, Son-Kul, and 
Chadir-Kul. The first decided ramification is noticeable on the meridian 
of Urumchi, at the source of the river Borotu, a tributary of the Khadik, 
which falls into lake Bagrach-Kul (Boston-Nor). The northern 
branch of this stream must be recognised as the main one, under 
the name of the Katun-Daba, one of the sources of the Kunges. 


The waters of the Borotu and Khadik are separated by this 
range from a series of small streams which flow towards lake Ebi- 
Gesun-Nor (Air-Nor), though many of them never reach it, Mounts 
Chukhoi, Khedu-Tag, Beliak, and Kukenak form the southern limit 
of the Borotu-Khadik basin. The lastmentioned lies about six 
degrees, #.¢., 313 miles, to the west of the meridian of Urumchi. 
Near the meridian of Kucha the southern Tian-Shan range is 
united with the northern by the diagonal chains of the Narat-Daba and 
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Ebtu-Daba, which divides the sourees of the Kunges and Khadik. 
The mountains last named are here the main representatives of ihe 
system known as the Celestial Mountains, whilst on the north-wes: 
the Katun-Daba and Boro-Khoro (Iren-Habirg, Talki), whah 
separate the right bank of the Ili from the rivers Borotola and Kitin, 
are but eminences of secondary importance. 


At asharp angle to the Boro-Khoro range lie the Jungar Ala-T'vu 
mountains of equal height. These shut in the basins of the river 
Borotola and Kitin on the north side, and separate them from thvse 
rivers which How into lake Balkhash. 


The great mountain group to the north of Kucha, called Eshik- 
Bashi, is the beginning of that portion of the Tian-Shan which from 
its height is most deserving of the title of the ‘« Celestial Mountains, ” 
but which is called the Muz-Tag,* z.¢., the “ icy mountains,” beeause 
of the quantity of glaciers and seas of ice (mer de glace) that they 
contain. 


Among the summits, whence spring the right affluents of (he 
Tckes and the streams of the Sariasi on the north, and having the 
Mauzart and the Kizil-Su rivers on the south, tower the most colessil 
of the peaks of the Tian-Shan, among which Khan-Tengri has an 
elevation of probably more than 21,000 feet above the sea level. 


The branches, too, on the north and south of the main range and 
parallel to it are noticeable for their height. The first of these is 
called the Uzun-Tau (‘lemurlik). It stretches along the left bank of 
the Tekes and the right of the Kegen. ‘lhe second is known as the 
Altin-Khusu. These mountains lie to the north of Sairam and Bui, 
villages situated so much above the sea, that snow often falls there, 
whilst their normal climate is cold ; and this notwithstanding that they 
are in the same degree of latitude as Naples. 


The Uzun-Tau range, which separates the Tekes from the Ili, is 
continued westward, and isthere known under the name of the ‘Trans 
Ti Ala-Tau. It forms the northern limit of Issik-Kul and cuts olf 
this lake from the Cis-Ili steppes. 


But going westward, the principal range on the meridian of the 
Kashgarian town of Ak-Su is again broken up into several chains, like {he 
branches of an half-open fan. Of these, the southern must be aeceptcd 
as the principal in a generally geographical sense ; or, in other words, { he 
Sariasi, or further on the Kok-Shal. This is the watershed of the rivers 
Narin and Chu on the one side, and the Tarim-Golon the other. 


The vast three-cornered tract which lies between the Issik-Kul and 
the Sariasi range, together with its furthest branches, is full of very 
high peaks, which all have one general direction, from east to west or 
south-west. An attentive examination of this locality will enable us to 
trace six chains, each of which consists, so to speak, of several links 
that bear various designations. 
Sn nee 


© Auz in Turkish signifies “ice,” and tag or tau, o “ mountoin.”—Asthor. 
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Tn order to facilitate the understanding of these chains and their 
branches, we will enumerate here only a few of the principal of them. 


(1) On the north stretches the high snowelad chain of the Terskei- 
Tau, which is the direct continuation of the Muz-Tag. This shuts in 
Inke Issik-Kul on the south. Continued further along the river 
Kochkur and the two Karakols, the same chain unites with the 
Susamir mountains, 


_ 2) The Kara-Kojur mountains are separated from the Terskei, and 
divide the watershed of the rivers Kara-Kojur, Tulek, and Jumgal from 
that of the Lesser Narin and lake Son-Kul. 


(3) Then comes a chain, composed of the Jitim-Tau, Nura-Tau, 
Mulda-Tau, and Donguz-Tau, which approach the right bank of the 
Greater Narin. 

(1) The Borkoldai, Kojur, Koshoi, Bebiche, Kalkagar, and 
Yaman-Tau mountains approach the left bank of the Greater Narin. 


(5) The Ak-Bash and the Karakoram form the watershed of the 
loft. tributaries of the Greater Narin and the Ak-Sai, which, on uniting 
under the name of the Kizil-Kunges, pierce the Kok-Shal, and enter 
the system of the Tarim-Gol. 

(6) Lastly, the southern or dominant chain is composed of (a) the 
Sariasi, or the south-western continuation of the Muz-Tag ; (d) the 
Kok-Shal, which is separated from the Sariasi by the river Janart, 
a combination of the rivers Sariasi and the Ishtik; (c) the 
Kashear-Tau, which is separated from the Kok-Shal by the river 
Kizil-Kunges, a combination of the Ak-Sai and the Mudurun; (d) 
the Suiok-Tau, or south-western end of the Kashkar-Tau, which 
enters lake Chadir-Kul from the south. 


In the mountain group of the Suiok, as has been said above, the 
most important division of the Tian-Shan takes place. One branch, 
under the name of the Fergana range,* inclines to the north-west, and 
serves to divide the watershed of the Upper Sir (the Kavra-Daria) 
from that of the Alabuga, a southern tributary of the Greater Narin. 
This range at its north-western end is pierced by the Greater Narin. 
It then unites with the Chatkal mountains, and with the Urtak-Tau 
range, which is, in turn, separated from the Alexandrof range or 
western continuation of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau. 


The Chatkal mountains skirt the left bank of the Upper Chirchik 
(Chatkal), and after falling somewhat join the Kurama mountains 
(the Kuram-Tau), wherein take their rise the rivers Angren and 
Kajigen, northern tributaries of the Sir-Daria. The Kurama 
mountains terminate in the low group of the Mogol-Tau, which 
approach to the very banks of the Sir at Khojend, and which alto- 
gether disappear somewhat to the west of the same town. 

The Urtak-Tau to the west and south-west is divided into several 
chains, but at the sources of the Aris and Ters it joins the low 
range of the Kara-Tau (6,000 feet), which inclines in a north- 








“ Neither amongst the natives nor amongst Chinese geographers ia there a geueral 
name given to this range. Hence we attach to it this designation.— Author. 
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westerly direction. With this range terminates the northern branch 
of the Tian-Shan, which forms the northern boundary of the Sir- 
Daria from its souree, the Kara-Kulja. 

The southern range of the Tian-Shan forms, so to speak, the 
system of the Amu-Daria. It begins from the abovementioned 
Suiok group (near the pass of the same name, known also as the 
Kava-Bel), and stretches at first. under the name of the Alai (the Alai- 
Tauj,* a direet continuation of the Kok-Shal and Kashgar-Tau, 7.c., 
it inclines in a south-westerly direction. This range separates the 
waters of the Upper Sir from those of the Kizil-Su. It locks in 
the valley of Fergana on the south and reaches an average height 
of 16,000 fect. 

As nearly as possible on the meridian of the town of Khokand, 
at the mountain group of the Kok-Su, where the vast Zarafshan 
glacier descends, a new subdivision takes place, or, to speak more 
correctly, a detaching of a side range, for at this point the Turkistan 
ranget turns to the west. Still further westward, where the Huibas 
mountains detach themselves from the main range, there remain 
but the one range of the Zarafshan. This, the principal, the most 
massive, and the highest, on leaving the mountain group of the Kok- 
Su, reccives the name of the Hisar range.t 


The Turkistan group follows the right bank of the Zarafshan, 
and divides the watershed of that river from the valley of the Sir- 
Daria. From the Kok-Su mountain it inclines in a westerly direction, 
almost to the meridian of the town of Urmitan, and it then splits 
up into two branches. The southern of these follows the course 
of the Macha (the Upper Zarafshan), passes somewhat to the west 
of the meridian of Penjakend, and terminates in the mountains of 
the Chulkar-Tag. 


The watershed continues in the form of a high tableland stretch- 
ing between the villages of Yani-Kurgan and fort Kamennci- 
Most (the stone-bridge), at a distance of 20 miles from the Chulkar- 
Tag and 4 miles to the west of the great Tashkend-Samarkand 
tract. ‘This tableland again comes out to a low rocky ridge 
called the Godun-Tag. This extends in a line parallel to 
the course of the Zarafshan, but somewhat to the west of 
Katti-Kurgan it altogether ceases. The northern branch of the 
Turkistan group, which is separated from the southern branch of 
the same group by the river Sanzar, gocs past Jizak and the villages 
of Uchma, Farish, Sintab, and Timir-Kabuk to the Bukharian fort 
Nurat, where it stops. 


* This native name is derived From that of the high valley of the Upper Kizil-Su, 
80 miles in extent, which the natives know ns the valley of the Alai, Since the 
range spoken of borders that valley on the north, they give it the sume name. The late 
M. Fedchenko in 1871 called this range the South Khokand.— Author. 

t On former charts it is called Kashgar-Davan. This name has been chonged, as 
it conveyed uo meaning, According to the native tongue, Kashgar-Davan simply menns 
“a poss into Kashgurie. ’—Author. 

_ 2 The name of the Zorafshan ond Hisar rangca was adopted after the Iskandar. 
Kul expedition of 1870, when these ranges were for the first time opened to 
Europeuns.— Author. 
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This branch is known under the general name of the Nurat moun- 
tains, which between Jizak and Yani-Kurzik are pierced by the famous 
Jelan-Utin gorge, with its Tamerlane gates. 

The same mountains are continued in a westerly direction, in the 
shape of a series of detached eminenees bearing north-west along 
the southern limit of the Kizil-Kum sands, and ealled the Bukan 
mountains. 


The Zarafshan range borders the left bank of the river of that 
name. As has been said, it is separated at the mountain group of 
Huibas from the southern or Hisar range. It here takes a westerly 
direction, and forms the watershed between the Upper Zarafshan and 
its tributary, the Yagnab-Daria. Furtheron the same range is cut 
into by the rivers Fan, Kishtut,and Maghian-Daria. The Zarafshan 
Tange also divides the watershed of the Pasrut-Daria and 
Zavafshan, the Zarafshan and Artuch, and finally the Kashgar- 
Daria and Zarafshan. As far as the Kishtut-Daria, snowy peaks 
are met with in this range; but to the west of the same river 
the mountains become considerably lower, and at the village of Jam 
they altogether disappear. 


The southern or Hisar range extends from the Kok-Su mountains 
in a westerly direction as far as the mountain group of Huibas, and 
forme an uninterrupted watershed for the rivers Zarafshan and Surkh- 
Ab. The same range afterwards inclines to the south-west, and 
passing to the south of lake Iskandar-Kul joins the Kotink-Kul 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the Bukhaman town of Khuzar. 


The Kotink-Kul mountains form an uninterrupted watershed for 
the Amu-Daria, Yagnab, Pasrut, part of the Zarafshan, and Kashgar 
Daria rivers. 

With regard to the geognostical formation of the Tian-Shan, 

Geognostical character the attentive researches of the mining en- 
of the system. ginecr Mushketof,* who explored the northern 
and western portions of this range from Tashkend to Kulja and fur- 
ther to the cast, show that the rock composing the Tian-Shanare very 
varied both as regards their petrography and the period of their form- 
ation ; butalthough there are formations of a purely sedimentary kind, 
these are comparatively few, and crystalline and metamorphic rocks 
predominate. ‘These latter erystalline rocks Mushketof divides into 
three categories, each of which is marked both by the period of 
formation and its petrographic peculiarities, as also by the part which 
eavh has played in the composition of the Tian-Shan. 


To the first category belongs the granite group, which comprises 
granites, quartz, porphyries, &. To the second category, the 
dioretic or porphyritic group, comprising diorites, afanites and various 
porphyries. And finally, to the third or most important category 
belongs the amygdaloid formation. The mountains formed of rocks 
of the granite group are the most ancient andthe most massive, 
and always have a fairly smooth or at Icast but little jagged ridges, 





® Sce “Short Account of a Geological Journey into Turkistan in 1875”: St. Peters- 
burg, 1876.—Author. 
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whilst their direction bears west-north-west. The second group, the 
dioretic rocks, are in comparison with the preceding less widely dis- 
tributed. The ranges which are composed of these are far inferior in 
size and continuity to those of the granite group. They lie prin- 
cipally in a south-westerly direction. Their forms are sharper 
and less regular, whilst they have deep rocky gorges filled 
with masses of débris brought down by the rushing torrents, which 
form numerous small cascades in their fall from height to height. 
On their crests are found the most varied kinds of crag, some taking 
the shape of towers, others of teeth, cylinders, needles, and the like. 


The mountains which are formed of rocks of the third category lie 
chiefly in a north-westerly direction. Asa rule, they are not high, and 
indeed seldom reach the snow limit. Their contours are smooth and 
cupola-shaped ; and although they are fairly distributed, cach separate 
range does not attain any size, either in a horizontal or vertical diree- 
tion. Their ridges are generally serrated ; but this shape of exterior 
depends on the sedimentary or metamorphic rocks, which, on be- 
coming rent, form the cragged ridges of the amygdaloid ranges. 


These rocks generally do not form separate ranges, as do the dioretic 
group, but appear in huge masses of dioretic and metamorphic schists, 
or form the cupola-shaped, columnal forelands of the more massive 
granite ranges. They then, soto speak, break up in places the integ- 
rity of the chain, and extend its dimensions in a transverse dircction. 


On the basis of this short account of the features of the Tian-Shan, 
it can be seen that the formation has not been effected during one 
but several successive periods, one replacing the other. So that, 
judging from the unusually energetic metamorphosis which is observ- 
able in the majority of the Tian-Shan rocks, though indeed there 
exists no direct indication of this upheaval, their clevation must 
have been accomplished during several geological epochs, extending, 
it may be, even to our own time. 


In height the Tian-Shan range belongs to the number of the 
highest mountains in the globe, though all its peaks have not one 
uniform altitude. The highest belong to the dominant range forming 
the watershed of the rivers Sir, Chu, Ili, Emil, Kitin on the one side, 
and the Tarim and Amu on the other. 


The height of this principal group varies from 16,000 to 18,000 
feet, though some peaks, indeed, attain the height of 21,500 feet. 
The slopes on both sides of the range, 7.e., in the western portion, are 
not uniform. 


Those on the north side consist of a number of inferior se- 
cond-rate and even third-rate ranges lying at certain angles to the 
main chain. The height of these lower ranges, which are separated 
by valleys of greater or less width, lessens in proportion to their dis- 
tance from the main range. . The southern slopes, however, of the 
dominant chain are much bolder. Those consist of ridges shorter and 
more closely connected with the main ridge, and most frequently 
of all of ridges separated from the main range after the manner 
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of counterforts. The snow-line of the Tian-Shan lies, generally 
speaking, at a high altitude. In the northern ramifeations, 
(¢.e., in the Jungar Ala-Tau) it is about 10,000 
: feet. above the sea, in the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau and 
in the 48rd parallel of latitude generally it rises to 11,000 feet 
(according to the observations of Semenof, Buniakof and Severtsef). 
To the south it is still higher; for in the Alai, Turkistan and 
Zarafshan groups it is more than 14,000 feet on the northern slopes. 
Still further to the south, in the Hisar groups and on the mountains 
of the Pamir, the snow-line lies at a height of upwards of 15,000 
feet above the sea. 


Almost throughout the dominant range and in certain of its branches 
there are glaciers. Especially grand are 
. those glaciers found in the principal range 
which bears the name of the Muz-Tag, and which is crossed by the 
famous Muzart pass.* After this in size come the remarkable glaciers 
of the Ak-Shiriak, explored by Kaulbars,t the Shurof on the 
Alsi, explored by Fedchenko,t and the Zarafshan in the Turkistan 
group, explored by the Iskandar-Kul expedition§. The number 
of glaciers on the Tian-Shan is not Jess than 8,000. But since 
sufficient observations as to their motion|! have not been taken, final 
deductions as to their descent or retrogression cannot yet be 
made. In like manner we have not yet any sort of data for coming 
to a conclusion as to the existence of an ice-period in the Tian-Shan, 
as M. Severtsef supposes. 

Snow bridges in the Tian-Shan are often met with much below the 

: glaciers, viz., at 5,000 feet or even lower—as, 

snow bridges. for instance, onthe Kinach-Su, Kira-Kiz, and 

other places, These snow bridges sometimes attain a considerable 

size, 14 miles in length and 105 feet in thickness. They are 

produced by the numerous masses of spring avalanches, and therefore 

the snow in them is mixed with rubble and pebbles, which are brought 
down together with the snow, from the surrounding crags. 

The valleys of the Tian-Shan range are divided into two principal 
types,—the transverse, with side windings 
of various dimensions, and the vast longitu- 
dinal valleys, which may be considered one 
of the most characteristic features of the Tian-Shan. 

The principal transverse valleys, have their origin generally about 
the ridges of a range having a sufficiently regular basin or cirele, and 
then soon pass into actual valleys, being hollowed out into gorges and 
openings which are frequently found to depend on the nature of the series 
of rocks composing the slopes of the valleys. Their beds are vertical, 
dark, and rocky, and their waters are rapid and turbulent, forming 
numerous waterfalls, and in the wider places lakes, 


Its snow-line, 


glaciers, and 
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and transverse, 





* T saw theese glaciers in the yenr 1872.—Author. 

+ “Sketch of the Tien-Shan,” pp, 122-32.—Author. 

t ‘(A Journcy in Turkistan and in the Khanate of Khokand.”—Author. 

§ The “ Turkistan Annual,” No. III, pp. 17-49, Aminof’s Papers.— Author. . 

|| Mushketof very circumstantially refutes the deductions of M. Severtsef regarding 
the ice-period in the Tian-Shan, Sec “Short Account of a Gcological Journey into 
Turkistan in 1875,” pp. 68-61: St. Petersburg, 1876.—Author. 
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The side valleys of the larger class differ only for the most part in 
size. At their mouths greater or smaller accumulations of conglomerate 
are always found—the product borne down by their waters. 


The longitudinal valleys generally extend in a direction parallel to 
the main range for several tens and sometimes hundreds of miles. The 
sides are formed of masses or folds of sedimentary or metamorphic rocks. 


Besides their direction, these valleys have the following pecu- 
liarities. Their beginning or head is always formed of vast river 
basins, whilst their mouths are rugged gorges or defiles. In them 
are nearly everywhere noticcable the most recent lake deposits, 
which take the form of horizontal conglomerate and sandstone, 
and therefore it may be supposed that these valleys once were either 
great reservoirs or mountain lakes, and that such reservoirs subse- 
quently dried uP, because the water shut up in them steadily 
percolated through the neighbouring range that could not resist its 

destroying force. Such water having found 
Lekes, an exit for itself, gradually deepened its 
newly-formed bed, and so flowed out, whilst it dried up its own reservoirs, 
‘These results have produced those vast valleys, which now yield, thanke 
to their high altitude (from 400 to 1,000 and 1,200 feet), rich pasture 
zrounds and excellent situations for the summer stay of the nomad 
Kirgiz, whose az/s literally cover their surface. The existing lakes 
are the Son-Kul, the Sairam-Nor, the Chadir-Kul, the Issik-Kul, 
and other smaller ones, such as the Chukurchak-Kul, the Issik, and the 
Kinach-Kul, &e. 


Tn the Son-Kul (9,400 feet) a great fall can be observed ; for with 
cach year the river Kojerti-Su alone takes from this lake, to deepen 
its own basin, such an amount of water as may in time empty the entire 
lake, as many others have been so emptied. Not alittle can be said 
as to the analogy betwcen the existing and the former lakes, as to the 
similarity between the most recent deposits and the strong traces of 
the washing away of old formations, as well as the resemblance in 
topographical conditions. 

The truth is that certain of the existing lakes have not apparently 
any sort of outlet, and are infact completely pent-up basins (such as 
the Sairam-Nor and Issik-Kul) ; and yet there are certain indications 
which enable one to suppose that subterranean channels do exist. 
This would seem to be so especially in the case of the Sairam-Nor.* 


It was thought for along time that the Tian-Shan range con- 
tained many volcanoes. The attention of 
travellers during the last century was directed 
to this subject, and they have communicated many tales con- 
cerning the burning mountains of the Tian-Shan. All information 
of the kind was collected and published by Ritter in 1817. Recent 
explorers of Central Asia have continued to assert the opinion 
regarding the voleanic origin of the Tian-Shan; but at last 
since Humboldt’s time, this question has been conclusively settled 


Volcanoes. 





185 eet : “Short Account of a Geological Journey into Turkiatan in 


“Jonrnal of the Imperial Russian Mineralogi iety ”? i : 
Athen dake, perial Russian logical Society” for 1877, No. 12, pp 
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When Iussian explorers began to penetrate the prohibited 
districts of the ‘Tian-Shan, the question as to its volcanic 
origin began to enter a new phase. M. Scmenof had alrcady 
declared that mount Kullok, to the south of the river Ili and 
in the neighbourhood of Jake Issik-Kul, was not of volcanic 
origin, and that the sa/fator of Ketu in the Ili valley proceeded in all 
probability from the combustion of coal. Events have justified this 
opinion. After Semenof, other explorers likewise denied the existence 
of volcanoes in the locality spoken of; and then M. Gilef showed 
that the so-called saffator near the town of Kulja praceeded from the 
combustion of coal. 


M. Mushketof came to the same conclusion, and he, partly 
from continued researches, and partly from an examination of the 
results of former explorations, was brought to a complete denial that 
there were any signs of volcanoes in many places that since the time 
of Humboldt have undoubtedly been considered voleanic. For 
example, the valleys of the rivers Ili, Tekes, Kash, Borotola, the 
neighbourhood of lakes Issik-Kul, Ala-Kul, and Zaisan-Nor. On the 
same analogy, M. Mushketof supposes that the other pseudo-voleani¢ 
centres of the Tian-Shav, which have not yct been examined by 
Luropeans—as, for instance, Ho-Chei, Urumchi, &c., and especially 
the so much lauded volcano Bai Shan (15 miles north of the town 
of Kuchar)—may be placed in the same category of sa/fators, which 
have already been examined by Russian men of science.* 

Apart from its deep geographical interest, the Tian-Shan has 
Jong since attracted attention by rumours of 
those extensive mineral riches which it is 
said to contain in its bosom. Hence as we have advanced into the 
Tian-Shan, together with geographical researches, geological investi- 
gations have likewise been actively carried on—investigations con- 
ducted partly scientifically, partly im the way of experiment. 
Numerous examinations that have taken place of late have shown that 
the quantity of beds of uscful minerals in the Tian-Shan is certainly 
very considerable, but that the quality of much of it is far from 
being uniformly good. 

In places, however, the beds are so inconsiderable as scarcely 
to be likely at any time to attract the attention of traders, and yet, 
on the other hand, undoubted wealth is to be met with ; for example, 
the ‘beds of silver and lead ore, iron, and especially rock salt, 
in the valley of the Kochkur, and of eoal in the valley of the 
lli, from 7 to 14 miles from Kulja. Besides these, it is known 
that copper mines subsist in many places. In the lowlying hills 
surrounding the Fergana valley there are rich naphtha springs, as 
likewise abundant yields of sulphur. 

Many of such beds of useful minerals were known to the 
natives prior to the arrival of the Russians, and were worked by 
them. For example, the coal in the neighbourhood of Kulja has 
long been worked by the Chinese; the lead in the Turlan pass (in the 
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* “ Short Account of a Geological Journey into Turkistau in 1875,” pp. 40-47: 
St. Peteraburg, 1876.—Author. 
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Kara-Tau mountains) has been worked by the Kirgiz; the 
salt in many places has been dug by the nomads, the Sarts, and others, 
Nevertheless not one of these productions has been worked to any 
great extent. 


With the arrival of the Russians, the working of useful minerals 
has not increased, but onthe contrary has diminished. The natives 
have abandoned their works, whilst Russians have begun to import all 
useful minerals from Russia. 


The low condition of metallurgic smelting may be ascribed to 
the sparse population and the limited cultivation of the soil. The 
roads leading from inhabited localities to places which contain 
minerals of any kind are difficult, whilst the small number of people 
in the country limits the demand for any such articles. It is there. 
fore much more profitable to import metals from Siberia, or salt, 
kerosine, &c., from Orenburg, than to establish factories for such on 
the spot, where the yield would be far from compensating for the cost 
of their production. 


In Central Asia trade routes have long been known leading from 
populated oases towards European Russia—roads along which all goods 
must be taken by caravans of camels. These roads, in turn, depend on 
the wandering life of the nomads, who move about with their 
flocks and herds and other means of transport, sometimes from south 
to north towards Russia, sometimes from north to south to the 
Central Asia oasis. In conformity with these movements of the 
nomads, the problem of obtaining means of transport for trade cara- 
vans is solved, since all the pack-animals of the country accompany 
their masters in their wanderings from north to south and vice versd. 
For this reason, the people of Turkistan find it much easier and more 
advantageous to import their goods as well as metals some 
1,000 miles from Russia, rather thau to search for minerals anywhere 
away from the beaten tracks and far from Central Asian centres, 
though it be but a hundred miles to the mountains. It 
would, moreover, be very expensive to construct works very near 
the mineral deposits in the mountains, because these mountains are 
barren, and hence contain but few working men. The transport 
of machines, and still more the setting them up, would be difficult. 
The wages of such machinists and Russian workmen must of course 
be much higherthan in Russia on account of the distance from the 
fatherland. But suppose a factory were established, it would still 
be necessary to have means of transport, z.¢., camels, mules, or horses. 
The maintenance of such in the mountains would be very risky, The 
cattle belonging to the natives never pass the winter in the mountains, 
where there is no forage, and even in the plains they are subjected 
to various privations. The demand would be small on account of the 
sparse population of Central Asia generally, andthe limited require- 
meats of the natives, and therefore the expenses attending the establish- 
ment of factories would be far from being repaid. 

OF the minerals worked in the Tian-Shan mountain of the Turkistan 
district, the coal of the Kulja district forms the greater proportion ; but 
even here its yield is limited to 300,000 puds (5,180 tons) per annum, 
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and this notwithstanding that. the seams are unusually thick. Inthe 
province of the Daria about a hundred thousand puds (1,600 tons) 
are raised yearly. Rich lead mines have been opened in the Kara-Tau 
and Kurama-Tau mountains. Iron ore, too, is plentiful in the eastern 
portion of the province of the Cis-Daria ; andin the northern part of 
Semirechia coal is obtained in the Tokmak and Khojend districts, 
and gypsum abounds almost everywhere amongst the tertiary and 
chalk deposits. 


The Tian-Shan mountains have, too, from time immemorial 
given rise to rumours regarding a boundless 
supply of gold deposits. It is known that 
Peter the Great, equipped two expeditions (that of Bekovich and 
Bukholets) to Central Asia in order tosearch for gold. Since the 
Turkistan district has been incorporated in the Russian dominions, 
numbers of Russians have rushed there to search for the same precious 
metal in the full hope of success ; but the attempts of three or four years 
have been quite fruitless. These Russian traders have not only been 
thoroughly disenchanted, but many have been ruined or have returned 
with the loss of hundreds and thousands of their capital. The fact is 
that there is gold in the Tian-Shan, for the natives have for a long 
time past found it in the sands of the Chatkal, the Upper Chirchik, the 
Talas, the Kegen, Ili, Borotola, and Zarafshan. But the amount 
of gold to be found in sand is very scanty, and could only pay 
the natives for the search, for their conditions of life are thoroughly 
distinct from those of Russian traders. Indeed, the poorer only 
amongst the natives are employed in searching for it, and they pay 
no duties. Besides which, with them every workman is his own 
master. There is no outlay of any kind. All thata native needs 
isa ketmen (a wide and round iron shovel fastened at right angles 
to the shaft) anda trough to act asa cradle. His own labour is of 
no value to him, and he is content if he obtains a poltintk* worth 
of gold in a week. 


It is altogether different with the Russian manufacturer. He has 
to spend capital on his works, for instruments, for dues, and the like. 
In a word, whatever may be the quantity of gold which he obtains, 
his expenditure is ten times the amount. On this account it may be 
understood how unprofitable for Russians is the gold industry in the 
mountains of the Tian-Shan. 


The Tian-Shan range throughout belongs to the category of those 
mountains which are especially scanty in forest 
growth. Its western portion in the confines 
of the Sir-Daria and Fergana provinces and the Zarafshan district 
is almost devoid of vegetation. In these parts the archa, a tree like 
the juniper, is only found in the depths of gorges. At the bottom of 
the ravines and in the beds of mountain streams other kinds of 
trees and bushes are here and there met with, such as the willow, 
mountain ash, poplar, ob/ipikh (wild rose), and the like. In the 
province of Semirechia and in the Kulja district the vegetation of the 
Tian-Shan is more plentiful. Here on the northern slopes of the 
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range andat points where mountain streams issuefrom the passes, 
amore or less considerable extent of ground is noticed overgrown 
with firs—spaces which may even be called forests. The same sort. of 
fir obtains here as is scattered over the vast stretch of country extending 
from the western limits of Semirechia to the castern end of the 
Tian-Shan range. This kind is distinguishable by its straight 
stem, which attains a height of from 70 to 90 feet. Its branches 
gradually shorten towards the top, giving the tree the appearance 
of a pyramid. Its cones, the size of one’s fist, are of a dark-blue colour 
and hang, at the end of long stems, quite vertically. 


Aswe have said above, these fir forests only cover the north- 
ern slopes of the mountains. Their presence no doubt depends on 
the amount of latent moisture in the soil. By far the most richly 
wooded portions of the range are known under the name of the 
Muz-Tag. Here, in addition to the fir, there are the birch, the apple, 
willow, mountain ash, poplar, and some shrubs. But the leafy kinds 
are completely lost amongst the mass of coniferous trees. The 
former are generally found in the beds of mountain streams, whose 
banks they fringe with a small border. The fir forests in Semirechia 
sometimes extend for many tens of miles. Nevertheless the name 
of forest, in the European sense, cannot be applied to them. They 
remind one more of the groves of European Russia. The trees stand 
at considerable distances apart instead of being interlaced with each 
other. They nowhere afford the pleasing shade of Russian woods ; 
nor do they present any sort of scrious obstacle in the way of 
progress, for they admit of the horseman as well as the pedestrian mov- 
ing freely through them. The only exception to this is when the fir 
trees line the sharper slopes and the inaccessible crags. There the 
fir lets its roots down into the crevices between the stones where 
there is still alluvial soil, although it seems as though the tree was 
growing in the stone alone. The poverty and accessibility of the 
forest lands in the Tian-Shan have been the cause of the small 
amount and perfectly futile character of the opposition which the 
Russian forees have met with in their advances into the depths of 
ravines and the various ramifications of this range. They have 
met with more opposition in the adjacent steppes and open 
plains, in the capture of forts and in field engagements. ‘The 
resistance made against them in the mountains has been less, because 
they could not give their defenders secure cover. Favourable positions 
in the mountains could therefore either be casily turned or elsc taken 
in rear. An enemy could neither take advantage of forests, nor 
shoot from behind cover, nor oppose an advance by erecting adafis. 
In this respect the military operations in the Tian-Shan present 
acomplete contrast to those carried on in the Caucasus. Central 
Asian forces, when working in the mountains, seldom have to take 
breastworks, which are always constructed of stones, nor have they 
to cut through woods when bringing the mountaineers into subjection. 

On the contrary, all the attention of the Russian administration 
in Semirechia has been devoted to the preservation of the mountain 
forests. The Russian colonists, who are scattered about in villayes at 
the foot of the wooded slopes of the Tian-Shan, are strictly forbidden 
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to cut down trees without the permission of the authorities. The 
construction of huts (¢:4ax) of wood ia altogether disallowed, and 
the injunetion cannot bub be approved. The forest in Semirechia 
and the Kulja district is preserved with a view to the removal 
of those causes which act unfavourably on a change of climate. 


As regards any felling of timber reaching to the degree of a 
timber trade, it cannot be even thought of. All the advantage which 
the Russian colonists derive from the forest lands is, that they are 
permitted to cut the old wood for petty works on payment to the State, 
and to collect the fallen timber for fuel. 


The name of forest can be still less applied to the juniper growths 
in the provinces of the Sir-Daria and Fergana than to the fir 
woods of Semirechia. The former do not even cover the northern 
slopes, but are hidden away in the very depths of the gorges. 
The trunk of a juniper attains the height of about 35 feet, but 
the timber is but little fit for building purposes. 


The lowest limit of the distribution of the juniper in these 
mountains is from 5,000 to 6,0U0 feet according to latitude, and 
the highest limit from 10,000 to 11,000 fect. In the same manner 
the zone of its distribution on the Western Tian-Shan is 5,000 feet. 


Numerous wild beasts and birds thrive in the mountains of the 
Tian-Shan, ‘The more common specimens of 
the ‘Tian-Shan fauna are the following— 
tigers and panthers. These animals prowl about the recds of the 
large rivers and infest the jungle and reeds on the banks of the 
smaller streams. They also roam into the larger valleys, such as the 
Tekes and Kunges, and are to be found in the neighbourhood 
of the Issik-Kul, &c. Then again in the Tian-Shan there are wild 
boars, bears, lynxes, wolves, foxes, hares, Tatar foxes, martens, 
badgers, squirrels, wild cats, pole cats, ermines, marmots, sudan 
(the wild horse), wild goats, mountain sheep (the arkhara or Ovis 
polit), and maral. 

The people living in the Tian-Shan, especially the Kara- 
Kirgiz, engage in sport more for pleasure than for profit. 
These nomads do not know the value of their wares, and so 
dispose of them for almost nothing to Sart traders or Tatars in 
exchange for rubbishy goods or mata (a cotton material), printed 
linen, and the like. The traders who thus come buy valuable 
furs, and export them to Russia. There is a great trade in furs in 
the neighbourhood of Jake Issik-Kul. In this locality, during 
the winter, the Kara-Kirgiz obtain on an average 1,000 martins, 
2,000 foxes, 800 lynxes, 1U0 bears, and 3,000 wolves. 


A very considerable article of sale lies in the fresh horns of the 
maral. These ave sold in China by merchants of Karakol and Vernei. 
About 150 pairs of these horns are obtained every  yeur 
in the Issik-Kul district, on the Tekes, Muzart, and Sirf. On 
the spot they cost about 30 roubles* a pair, whilst in China they 
are soll for 200 roubles.* 


The animal world. 


* About £5 and £20 respectively. —Trans. 
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Tt should be observed that the number of wild animals in Semi- 
rechia considerably diminishes each year. 


OF the feathered tribe in the Tian-Shan, the following are known— 
condors, which atlain a very considerable size, 
eagles, hawks, falcons, kites, and the like. These 
hirds are very often trained by the Kirgiz to hunt, not only smaller 
birds, but even wild beasts. 


Amongst the smaller birds which exist in the Tian-Shan and the 
Uimalayas, the red-beaked curlew and red-beaked jackdaw are ver 
interesting. Both kinds frequent heights of not less than 5,000 feet. 
The former bird hasa long red beak bent at the end, very well adapted 
for picking up its food from between the pebbles and stones which form 
the bed of mountain streams frequented by this bird. The jackdaw 
and the curlew have also red legs. 

Looking to the size of the territory occupied by the Tian-Shan 

mountain system, its surface is one of the least 
Tribes inhabiting the populated in the world. Indeed, this mountain 
rage: region almost wholly belongs to those few 
nomads who, in summer, find there excellent pasturage for their 
herds in the higher valleys and passes, and in winter 
descend to the plains. The central portion of the range from 
the sources of the Ili and the Muzart pass right up to the sources 
of the Zarafshan belong to the Kara-Kirgiz (the Burufs, or the 
wild Kirgiz). On the northern branches of the same range, 
i.e. on the Jungar and Trans-[li Ala-Tau, the Boro-Khoro, Uzun- 
Tau, and Alexandrof chains, and on the Kara-Tau and Chatkal 
mountains, live the Kirgiz (Kajaks). In the eastern portion of the 
Tian-Shan roam races of Mongol type, Kalmaks and Torguts, whilst 
in the most westerly branches of the Celestial Mountains there are 
settled races of Arian origin called Tajiks (Galcha) and Yagnau. 
The former dwell along the course of the Upper Zarafshan (Macha) 
between the Turkistan and Zarafshan chains, and the latter follow the 
eourse of the river Yagnab as it winds between the Zarafshan and 
Hisar ranges. The Turkish races, the Kara-Kirgiz and the Kirgiz 
(Kazaks), are distinguishable by their greater affluence. The entire 
wealth of these people consists in the cattle that roam over the rich 
pastures of the mountain valleys. The Kalmaks and Torguts, in 
consequence of their frequent and almost. uninterrupted wars and 
euslavement, are extremely poor. So, too, from other causes are those 
Aryans who live at the opposite end of the same range. They are 
poor, because of the poverty of the soil and the small amount which 
is fit for cultivation. The small hamlets occupied by the mountain 
Tajiks and the people of Yagnau are so poor, that they have no hazars, 
so that the inhabitants, in order to procure any article that they 
may want, must traverse the difficult and dangerous passes sv as to 
reach the larger towns lying in the plain country. 

From what has been said it is apparent that three types of races 
dwell in the Tian-Shan—the Turkish, the Mongol, and the Arian. It 
is remarkable that the richest and most affluent race of these, the 
Kara-Kirgiz, should be also the wildest aud the most primitive, whilst, 


Birds. 
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on the other hand, the more civilised races, the Tajike and the people of 
Yagnau, are at the same time the poorest. 


The Tian-Shan mountaine belong to the number of the least 

Roads and communi- accessible of ranges, because of the deserts on 

cations. the one side, and the heights of the major and 
minor chains on the other. 

It is especially difficult,indeed it is almost impossible, to cross the 
main range in the winter season, when excessive cold and fierce tein- 
pests predominate, and the roads leading to the passes are blocked 
with snow. The Tian-Shan divides Western Turkistan (Greater 
Bukhara or Greater Tartary) and the Russian Kirgiz steppes from 
Eastern or Chinese Turkistan, or, in other words, Lesser Tartary (Lesser 
Bukhara, Kashgaria) and the steppes of Gobi (Shamo). Two parallel 
postal roads border the northern and southern sides of the range. 
The northern road leads from the town of Tashkend, through Chimkend, 
Aulia-Ata, Vernei, Kulja, the Talki pass, Manas, Urumchi, Guchen, 
to Barkul. The part as far as Kulja has not been long made (it 
was made when the Russians occupied the country), but the portion 
from Kulja eastwards is of much earlier construction, for it was made 
by the Chinese. This portion is known under the name of the Imperial 

nie : road, and it serves to connect the province 

heir importance. of Ili with Pekin. The whole of this northern 
route from Tashkend as far as Barkul is very well adapted for 
wheeled traffic, and is practicable at almost all scasons of the 
year. The passes over some second-rate and third-rate groups, and 
the fords over some mountain streanis (the Talas, Usek, Khorgas, 


and others), only impede progress fur a comparatively short time 
during winter and spring. 


The southern or Cis-Tian-Shan road leads from the town of Kashar, 
vid the towns of Ak-Su, Bai, Kuchar, Kurlia, Turfan, to Khami 
(Komul). This road was likewise long ago constructed by the Chinese, 
and is even more suited at all times of the year for wheeled traffte 
than the northern route. At Khami the two main routes unite 
and form one line of communication with the capital of China. ‘The 
cross-roads joining the two abovementioned postal routes are very few 
in number and are nov very practicable. They only admit of pack- 
animals, horses or yaks (Mongol oxen), with the exception of one at 
the most easterly end of the Tian-Shan, where Barkul is connected 
with Khami by a cart-road. Without counting this one, there are six 
cross caravan roads over the Tian-Shan. The most westerly of these 
serves to connect the Greater Tartary, or, speaking generally, the Cis- 
Aral basin, with Eastern (Chinese) Turkistan, or with the basin of 
Lob-Nor. This is the road which leads from Khiva, Bukhara, Simar- 
kand, Tashkend, Khokand, Margilan, and Osh vid Fort Gulcha over 
the pass of Terek-Davan, and so on to Kashgar. Fifty miles of this 
road across the mountains from Osh to Gulcha, or even a little 
further, has been converted into a cart-road. Beyond this puint the 
road is but a track for nearly 200 miles, z¢., right upto Kashyar. 
Throughout this distance it traverses mountains and gorges inl 
comes into the Kashgarian plateau, 23 miles from Kashyar. 


a) 


The whole distance from Osh to Kashgar amounts to 249 miles, 
according to Kuropatkin’s survey. The most serious obstacle on this 
line is the pass over the Terek-Davan (12,700 fect in height). 
Progress over this is not possible throughout the year, but only 
from the beginning of October to the end of April, ie, 
during the seven winter months. From the end of April till the 
beginning of October caravan communication across this pass is 
bronght to an end, because of the melting of the snows. 
Caravans are then sent from Osh by a somewhat more circuitous 
route over the Alai, cither by one which crosses the main range by 
the short pass, or by one over the ‘Taldik-Davan (this is the 
mast practicable road to the Alai from the Fergana valley*), which 
then passes along the Alai valley over the easy Tau-Murun pass, 
separating the basins of the Amu-Daria, Alai-Tau, and Kizil-Su 
from the basin of the Kashgarian Kizil-Su, which later on becomes 
the lurim-Gol. Beyond the Tau-Murun pass both roads unite at 
Irkishtam—that is, the direct one over the Kashgar-Davan and the more 
cirenitous one by the Tau-Murun. The Tau-Murun road is not, 
however, practicable throughout the year. It admits of progress only 
during the four summer months, riz., from the middle of June to the 
middle of October. From the middle of October this pass, on account 
of its high position above the level of the sea, lies deep in snow. 
Hence trade by it is stopped for cight months of the year. From 
what has been said it is apparent that caravan communication between 
Osh and Kashgar takes place during 104 months of the year. In 
other words, during May and the first half of June it is not possible by 
any route, but by the beginning of October it is practicable by 
cither route. 

The second lateral caravan route leads from the town of Tokmak 
wd fort Narin to Kashgar. This road as far as fort Narin is a 
postal communication, @.e., is a cart-road, Beyond this point, it is a 
track which splits up into two branches, which lead to two passes over 
the main range lying parallel to one another. These passes are the 
Terekti and the Turgart. 

According to M. Kaulbars, who traversed both these routes 
in his forward and backward journey in 1872, that by the Turgart 
is the more practicable of the two. It has since been converted into 
a cart-road throughout, with the exception of a short distance of some 
yards near the summit, which is being cleared. A third lateral road 
leads from the town of Karakol ezd the Bedal pass to the town of 
Uch-Turfan, and so on to the second capital of Kashgaria, the town of 
Ak-Su, distant 54 miles cast of Uch-Turfan. This road ts much more 
difficult than the preceding one, and consequently is traversed 
less EFrequently.t 

A fourth lateral road leads from the town of Kulja eid the Uzun- 
Tau range (the Chapchal pass) and the Muz-Tag (the Muzart pass) 
to the town of Ak-Su. 


* We traversed the Tnllik-Davan pnss during the Alai expedition of 1876; and 


M. Severtaef crossed the Shart pass iu Oclober 1877.— Author. 
t OF Europeans, 2n1-Captain Sumargulof only has traversed it. Le did s0 iu the 


year 1877, when he made a sketch of it.—Author. 
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This road connects the fruitful and well-populated valley of the [li 
with the basin of the Tarim. It has long been used, notwithstanding 
the difliculty of moving over the mer de glace, which lies immediately 
to the south of the Muzart pass. The leagth of this glacier is about 
8 miles, and its width about 54 miles. At the end of the glacier 
there is a ledge, some 25 feet in height, in whieh steps have 
been hewn. he pack-animals are let down from this ledge by 
means of ropes; and as the raising of these beasts would be 
very diflicult, this is the reason why caravans from the Ili valley to 
the town of Ak-Su go only by the direct route, and not back by the way 
we have just described. On the way back from Ak-Su caravans avoid 
the Muzart pass by crossing the Bedal crest, about which we have 
spoken above. Nevertheless, the road by the Muzart was for several 
years during Yakub Beg’s rule in Kashgaria altogether closed for 
traffic, probably from a desire to secure his principal fortified post. and 
his second capital Ak-Su from attempts on the part of the 
Russians.* 

The fifth cross-road leads from the town of Kulja up the Kunges 
(the source of the Ili), over the Narat pass by the valleys of the 
Yulduz, down the Khadik (on former maps the Khaidugol) by the 
fort of Karashar, to the town of Kulja, 26 miles south-west of 
Karashar. This road is not difficult, but is little used, because 
it is very cireuitous and traverses a barren and sparsely populated 
locality. ¢ 

Finally, a sixth cross-road leads from the town of Urumchi over 
the Davancha pass to the town of Kunia-Turfan. Along this route 
no European has gone ; but, judging from the fact that a considerable 
Chinese force crossed the Tian-Shan in the year 1877 by this very 
road with artillery and transport and took ‘Turfan, it may be supposed 
that this so-called cross-road_ is one of the most practicable. In addi- 
tion to this, it is very short, since at this point only one range of 
mountains has to be crossed. 

Besides the principal cross-roads which we have mentioned, there are 
an innumerable quantity of footpaths, used by traders and nomads, over 
the Tian-Shan. ‘These traverse the range in every possible direction. 
The general characteristic is, that where these roads exist in places 
intersected by wide mountain streams they are practicable, and even 
possible, for wheeled traffic ; but where such roads penetrate the 
narrower valleys, or, to speak more correctly, gorges, they are very 
difficult, because in such places they are taken zigzag over steep crags, 
often overhanging preeipices. A narrow footpath, an arching 
or even less in’ width, cut in a rock overhanging a precipice, 
is called a &arniz or cornice. The Kirgiz call a beaten path 





e Russian travellers Shepolof ‘in 1871 and T myself in 1872, went along the Muzart 
read only as faras the ice wall spoken of, where there was the Kashgnrian picket of 


ash, Deyont this to Ak-Su, 133 miles, not o single European hns yet pene- 
uthor, 









: noF went in 1875 along this road {rom Kulja to the Narat pnss, and 
heyond bo the ce of te river Khnd md mapped it topographically. In 1876 
Prjevalski went along it on his way through Korla to Lub-Nor.—.duthor. 


} An archin = 20 inches.—Trans, 
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over # sharp declivity a diya. Hanging bridges of two poles filled in 
with twigs and earth, and thrown from one end of a cornice to the 
other, bears the name of a balcony. There is no paucity of such kind 
of contrivances in the Tian-Shan roads. The pack-animals with 
caravaus and troops have to be unladen before going over such danger- 
ous places, and the loads taken over on men’s shoulders; otherwise 
the whole would be thrown over the precipice. 


During the summer there is no deficiency of either water or forage 
for the animals along the Tian-Shan roads. The forests furnish 
fuel, and where there are no forests there will be found dung. 
In winter, from October till April, passage across the ‘Tian- 
Shan mountains nearly everywhere ceases, because the roads lie 
deep in snow. If not taken with one, there is neither forage nor fuel 
to be got. The frosts, too, reach 30 degrees * and more. Snowstorms 
make the route even more heavy and dangerous. Even in summer not a 
few difficulties have to be faced in traversing the Tian-Shan moun- 
tains. Besides the cornices and balconies above mentioned, the traveller 
is often obliged to ford swift and turbulent mountain streams, and to 
cross ranges that are sometimes covered with snow. Bridges across 
mountain streams are not always to be met with, whilst the crossing by 
fords is attended with danger, if footing is once lost. These mountain 
streams are especially dangerous in the period from April to June, 
during which they are swollen by the rush of the melted snow. 
From June the waters begin to fall ; and as the autumn approaches, they 
grow smaller and smaller. It should be observed that the quantity 
of water in these mountain streams varies during the twenty-four hours. 
It often happens that streams which are quite passable in the morning 
become quite uafordable by the afternoon or towards evening. The 
higher the passes in the Tian-Shan the more difficult are they. The 
highest of them are covered with perpetual snow, and sometimes contain 
glaciers. It is particularly difficult to pass over these glaciers. Not 
only do horses slip aud destroy themselves against the sharp project- 
ing stones which cover the surface of glaciers, but often men on foot 
fall and are killed. The most dangerous obstacle of all are the deep 
crevasses, known under the name of weéls, which are often met with 
amongst glaciers. Where there are many of these, men on foot 
only can go, and then not without taking certain precautions. The 
men in such cases tie a stick to themselves crosswise ; and this by its 
weight keeps them from falling into the crevasse until their com- 
pauions who are coming behind release them from the critical situation 
by means of ropes. This, for example, is the method adopted for 
travelling over the Tarak pass on the direct road from Khokand to 
Garm (the capital of Karategin). 


Having expounded the general features of the Tian-Shan moun- 
tain system, let us pass to a separate description of the ranges of 
which it is composed. In our description we will adhere to the 
former order, t.e., we will begin with the eastern portions and so 
arrive at those lying to the west of the Tian-Shay. 


* By Reouwur reckoning.—Trans. 
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B.—Deseription of the several ranges forming the Tian-Shan mountain 
system, 


Between Khami and Urumchi this range, as we have said, is the only 
Bogdlo range. portion of the Celestial Mountains. It must 
be supposed that the mountains composing it 
are not very high; for not a single large river takes its rise therein. 
Nevertheless, Zakharof’s chart shows snowy peaks right up to the 
very meridian of Khami, We must, therefore, consider the three- 
headed, snowelad peak of Bogdo to be the highest of this range. 
Its situation is from 40 to 46 miles to the north-east of Urumchi. 
Roads over the passes. The following roads lead by the main passes 
of the Bogdo chain:—(1) from Khami to 
Barkul at the station of Yan-Tsuan-Kheu; (2) from Khami to 
Jungaria, passing Barkul between the stations of Yan-Dun and 
Leba-Tsuan ; (3) between Leba-Tsuan and Taolai-Bulak—all three 
passes are suitable for wheeled traffic; (+) from the Kitai hamlet 
to Tichan along a pack-road; lastly, from Urumehi to Turfan, where, 
according to the latest information, there is only one narrow passage, 
which could be casily defended. 


This branch of the Tian-Shan in all probability belongs to the 
Katun-Daba range. highest and most inaccessible; for not a single 
map and not a single indication of Chinese 
geography show the existence of any lateral communications across it. 
The comparative magnitude of its water system, which on the 
north side fills the two large lakes Ebi-Gesun-Nor and Ebi-Nor, 
and on the south the Boston-Nor,* sufficiently shows us_ that 
much snow lies on its summits. This circumstance in a dry climate, 
such as the one in question, can only occur in the case of moun- 
tains of great altitude—say from 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. The northern wall of this range, the width of which 
at Manas and Kurkara-Usu is not less than 53 miles, likewise 
testifies to the fact that here we have before us a mountain chain 
of the first class) On Klaproth’s map, based on Chinese information, 
we also find but the one name, Kushetu-Daban, at the sources 
of the Khargos, where lie, without doubt, snow-fields or glacial seas. 
But even there, apparently, there exists no constant communication 
across the mountains; for the Chinese at Kulja and Kurkara-Usu 
keep up their connection with Karashar by way of Urumchi, and 
not across this range. 


The south-western prolongation of Katun-Daba as far as the 
Narat-Daba group of the Eshik-Bashi, ¢.e., the Narat-Daba, 

oy: is now known with some degree of exactitude. 

We are aware of the existence of the three passes—Narat, Dagit, and 
Kok-Bel-Su—which lead from the basin of the 
Yulduz to the basin of the Ili. These passes 
lie hetween mountains covered with snow, although they themselves are 
sometimes free from it. In approaching from the north the Kok-Bel- 


Passes. 





® Otherwise “ Kbadik.” —Author. 
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Su pass, which lies between the peaks of Kok-Su and Burun-Yulduz, it 
is necessary to cross one of the spurs of the Narat-Daba by the diilicult 
and rocky Babruk pass. 


With regard to the Tian-Shan, between the meridians of Urumchi 
and Eshik-Bagshi, although all the heights com- 
posing it are covered with snow, still they are 
apparently lower than those of the Katun-Daba. The river Kaitu-Gol* 
makes a narrow gorge for itself through them, 40 miles from 
fort Karashar. To the west of this point the construction of the 
mountains presents this peculiarity that, subsidiary to the main axis 
of the range, a chain of sedimentary formation is formed, similar to the 
Black Mountains of the Caucasian range. And therefore between it 
and the main pile there is a longitudinal mountain road, similar to that 
which we see in Trans-Kubania, between the stations of Upper Nicho- 
layef and Dakhof. At present there is only one known lateral road, 

Road from Kucha to {from Kucha to the north-east of the basin of the 
the north-east basin of Yulduz; but there are, of course, bridle-paths 
the Yulduz. \cading from the Yulduz to Karashar. At least 
on Klaproth’s chart there are the mountains of Ulan-Daban and 
Khabsigai-Daban, the very names of which (da/ax meaning “a pass ” 
testify to the existence of mountain passes. ‘The basins of the Yulduz 
and Borotu without doubt lie high above the level of the sea, from 
6,000 to 7,000 feet; for along the bed of these rivers, especially of the 
Yulduz, the soil is so humid as to be marshy even in the middle of 
the summer season. ‘The general surface of these water basins, which 
are generally visited by the Kalmaks in their wanderings, covers 650 
square miles, or an area twice as large as that of the basin of the 
Issik-Kul. 


Kaitu-Tag. 


This system terminates that vast depression which stretches to 
the south of the Tarbagatai, and in the midst 
of which are situated lakes Ala-Kul, Sasik- 
Kul, and Balkhash, the remains of a once-vast sea, and even now con- 
nected by a wide belt of sands and marshes, parts of which are inun- 
dated by the spring floods. The main range of this system corresponds 
nearly with the 45th parallel of latitude; and here we see snowclad 
peaks for a distance of more than 133 miles, and yet but a very 
limited number of passes. To the west the same range falls almost at 
once at the picket of Ak-Ichke, whence there are only some low hills 
that soon mingle with the plain. To the east a like phenomenon 
oceurs, forming the boundary of Kaptagai, except that here 
the contrast is more striking. Between the points named there is an 
interval of 200 miles, and in this we have the more or less 
accessible passes of Tentek and Lepsa. Such a 
peculiarity of surface makes an excellent state 
boundary for Central Asia ; aud the abundant water-supply on the plains 
to the north admits of the possibility of maintaining on the limits of 
this frontier line a large settled population and great numbers of 


Jungar Ala-Tau. 


Passes. 


* Otherwise “ Dagrach-Kul.”—Auther, 
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armed men. Yet the organisation of the Jungar Ala-Tau is not so 
simple as to make it possible to apply one name to the whole of 
this state border. In its western half, wherein are the sources of the 
Kok-Su and Sarkan, there begin to detach themselves slightly 
divergent, but still almost parallel, branches, which, for the most part, 
are of high altitude and difficult of access. These branches as they 
appear on the map somewhat put us in mind of a five-pronged fork, 
Rivers. between the prongs of which the rivers Kara-Tal, 
Bija, Kok-Su, Satali, and Kugalitake their rise— 
all of which afterwards unite in one bed. The most southern and 
the longest of these branches is the Kungri-Tau range, Chulak-Tau, 
Alaman-Tau, or Altin-Imel-Tau, of an altitude of 6,000 fect and 
extending almost as far as the river Ili. 


Across this range passes the main postal road from Vernei to 
adi shail Bhan Vernet Kulja. This leaves the Vernei-Sergiopol tract 
to lli. at the station of Altin-Imel, and turns sharply 
towards the east. At $4 miles from the station 
just mentioned the road enters a gorge, whence there is a descent 
from the Kungri-Tau range. The length of the gorge is 4 miles. 
Jt is called Yakshi-Altin-[mel. Its sharp descent is very majestic. 
The road passes through clefts in the rocks, and these hang overhead in 
a threatening manner. At times the cliffs recede, and then in front 
there opens out a vast plateau shut in on the south side by the central 
course of the Ili, The gorge in question has been adapted for 
carriages. Frequently, however, during the winter it is blocked for 
three months at a time. It is called Yakshi (or good) Altin-Imel to 
distinguish it from the Yaman (or bad) Altin-Imel gorge, which 
lies parallel to it on a lower portion of the range. The latter is 
considered more difficult of access, and it is therefore called “ bad.” 


Why both gorges should bear the name Altin-Imel (“ the golden 
saddle”) it is difficult to surmise. In all probability the nomads have 
given them this designation, because both admit of their making 
their way across the range. There exists, however, a legend 
to the effect that a certain Kalmak Khan, when saving himself 
from pursuit, buried his golden saddle in one or other of these 
passes. It is, however, evident that the gorge did not derive its 
name from the legend, but that, on the contrary, the latter was 
invented after the designation had been given to the gorge. Whether 
this be so or not, no precious metals have been discovered ; and it is 
only in the Yaman-Altin-Imel gorge that there are found nch layers 
of marble. 


At the sources of the Kok-Su, in addition to the approach of 
Boro-Khoro (Talki) the western branches of the Jungar Ala-Tau to 
range. the main chain, the long mountain chain of the 
Boro-Khoro, the Iren-Uabirgan, or rather the Talki range, also 
approaches it from the east. ‘This range has no snowelad peaks, 
although on some of its heights snow lies till June. East of the Talki 
pass, and especially near the sources of the river Kash, the snow-line 
1s crossed, 
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The Boro-Khoro range intersects the Jungar Ala-Tau at a sharp 
: angle, Inside this angle, ona high pleateau 
Lake Sniram. (more than 7,000 fect above the sca), lies 
ake Sairam, on the southern shore of which is situated the Talki 
Post road from Pekin pass. ‘The main postal road from Pekin to Kulja 
to Kulja, crossed this pass in the days of the Chinese 
mle, In order to follow this road from Kulja, one has to get as 
faras Suiduv, 27 miles tothe west, and then to turn north- 
wards aeross the steppe. From Suidun to the entrance of the 
Talki gorge is about 23 miles. ight miles before reach. 
ing the mouth of the same a small sandy ridge has to be crossed. 
The length of the gorge is 174 miles. At the bottom of it 
whirls, amidst roar and foam, the Talki stream, which shows how 
considerable is the fall from the gorge to the country below, although 
to the traveller the ascent may not appear a very sharp one. Here 
: distinctly appear traces of the great Chinese 
it Ree ea road, called the “Imperial Road,” which led 
from Kaulja to Urumchi, and so on to Pekin. 
This road is now completely broken up, and most of the bridges over 
the Talki ave in ruins, and consequently in most cases the stream has 
to be crossed at the fords. How to cross over such bridges as remain 
is of itself a puzzle, whilst fording is just as disagreeable. During the 
season of full water in midsummer the ‘Talki is deep. Besides 
which, it flows over large boulders, over which a horse slips and 
stumbles. The cold bath which a person would receive who 
ventured to swim across the stream would not be so intimidating as 
the danger of being altogether carried away by the raging current. 
The road in some places passes over steep declivities, and in others 
over cornices which hang over precipitous cliffs. But the cornices are 
very wide, and their outer edges are carefully bordered witha barrier of 
stones heaped up. Along this road, at certain distanees from each 
other, are preserved the ruins of the Chinese pickets or military posts. 
The aspect of this gorge at cach step into its depths becomes 
wilder and grander. ‘The grey and red piles of rock that frequently 
hang overhead have very fantastic shapes. The rocky edges of 
the mountains forming the sides of the gorge, as also the detached 
cliffs about it, are covered with vegetation. On the lower slopes of 
these crags grow trees peculiar to a warm climate, such as apricot, 
dwarf-clm, and the apple; higher up we find the hawthorn, the 
mountain ash, and the willow ; then appears the birch ; and last of all 
there is a wide belt of the red fir. y 


After passing over 17 miles of the gorge, the ascent of the 
pass begins. The views which are here presented to the eye are more 
terrible and majestic in character. 


Altevery step the ascent becomes steeper and steeper. Passing from 
a thick belt of firs, the road rises up to a bare rocky slope. The 
ascent to this is not, however, particularly sharp. Having got up 
to the crest, & majestic and peaceful lake is at once presented 
to view. This is held in its mountain basin as water is held ina 
eup. Its clear and transparent water seems os though it were a fused 
mass of glass, softly rellecting the azure blue of the heaven above. 
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This lake is said to be very decp. The Chinese called it Seri-Ob- 
The Chinese Seri-Ob-Nor Nor, or the abundance of water. 


or mountain Ieke in tho is slightly brackish. 
Horo-Khoro range. 


Its water 
It, like the greater 
: number of mountain Jakes, contains no fish. 
Its bed is of a firm, coarse sand; ite shores are flat. ‘The country 
around it stretches for 40 miles.* To the east of the Tulki 
gorge there is another pass in the Boro-Khoro range,—that of the 

Bilieoannneaie Boro-Gosun, along which lies a bridlepath from 
to the village of Shibo Kulja to the village of Shibo, 63 miles 


distant from the ruins of the town of Kur- 
kara-Usu. 


Inside the angle formed by the above two passes lies the valley 
Dorotala valley. of the river Borotala, which at its source 1s 

a mountain stream and fringed with grasses, 

and even wood-growth, and then becomes a steppe river with 
marshy banks. This valley joins the steppe country around the 
salt lake of Ebi-Nor or Kara-Tal. Across if lies the caravan and 
Cornvan or military Military road from Kulja to Chujuchak. 
rond from Kuija to This, after passing by the eastern branches of 
Chujuchok. the Jungar Ala-Tau and the Kaptagai defile, 


skirts the frontier formed by the rivers of the Ala-Kul basin and 
the mountains adjacent to them. 


The Kaptagai defile is famous in Central Asia on account of the 
Kaptagai defile. violent hurricanes which at times rage thercin. 
Its position at the exit from the mountains 
to the wide plateau of Ala-Kul sufficiently accounts for the 
origin of these hurricanes, which are produced by currents of cold 
air descending into the heated hollows through the one confined 
passage from the mountains. Similar phenomena oceur in many 
other localities in Semirechia—as, for example, the ueighbourhood 
of Kastck. ‘There, however, they are not so strong as in the Kap- 
tagai gorge, where they raise into the air coarse sand and even 
Importance of this defile. small stones.f This gorge, which is important 
as being the gates to the nearest murthern road 

to Kulja, is in winter covered with deep snow. 


Beyond it, to the east, begin the Barluk and Se 
mountains, which, to a certain extent, may be 

ame =e considered the eastern prolongation of the 
Jungar Ala-Tau. They arc, however, of 

less altitude than the latter range. Their topography, even up to recent 
times, was but little known; but it was considerably illustrated 
after the survey made in 1871 by Matusof, who went along the 





* The natives have a superstitions dread regarding this lake. They relate how ite 
watera become disturbed in the absence of all wind, and that this movement is ¢Fected 
by the evil spirits which inhabit it. The Englishinan Dilke, who travelled through 
Semirechin in 1873, has Lold us that he saw therein small shell fish. owever, neither I 
nor others who have visiled this lake have found anything of the kind.—author. 


+ The prevailing wind in the Kaptagai defile is north-westerly. It is called by 
the natives satkan. Sometimes, however, there blows a wind not lvss strong from the 
opporite direction (south-east). This, tho «bi, lasts longer Lhan docs tho saikun.—.duchor. 
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postal road from Chujuchak to Urumchi. This survey has 

Post rond from Chuju- shown us that the Barluk mountains evident- 

chak to Urumehi. ly consist of a series of parallel chains, through 

which flow northwards rivers that have made for themselves several 

; gorges, and also some longitudinal valleys. The 

Chir. pase, highest point of this system lies on the Urum- 

chi road, viz., the Chir pass. It is very flat; its height is 5,945 

fect above the sea. This shows that the average height of the 

chain is not less than 6,000 feet. From here northwards there is a 

descent, vid Yamati (4,654 feet), to Sari-Kulsun (2,072 feet), where the 

Yamati passes through its last cleft before issuing forth to the 

Baan platiaia wide plateau of Emil. If we take into con- 

7 . sideration the fact that at the southern slope 

of the Barluk mountains the village of Olon-Bulak lies at 2,219 

feet, we shall easily perceive that the altitude of both slopes of the 

Barluk system is the same, the northern side being less precipitous 
than the southern. 

South of the Ili, numerous ramifications of the Tian-Shan system 
are traversed. ‘The most eastern of these, that 
which fills the space between the Ili and the 
Tekes, bears the gencral name of Uzun-Tau (“ the long mountains ’’), 
The Upper Narin separates this range from the Tyans-Ili Ala-Tau. 
The western portion of the Uzun-Tau is called in ae - Tenure 

: Ketmen, Ak-Bur-Tash, an stly, where it 
ry ee nae” , adjoins the lower Tekes, the Kara-Tag. Although 
the Kara-Tag does not reach the height of per- 
petual snow, still its system is sufficiently high to make progress diffi- 
cult over those passes which have not been worked at. ‘The most 
noticeable of these are the Ketmen, Suashu, 
Khanakhai, Chapchal, and Sharbo-Guchi. The 
last of these lies at the eastern end of the range near the natural 
boundary of Toguz-Toran. It may be considered the casiest and most 
practicable. Along it passed the ¢elegas of Colonel Kostenko, laden 
with provisions from Kulja to the old Muzart fort. The inconvenience 
about this road is that it is too circuitous. The most direct road from 
Most direct rond from Kulja to the Tekes valley passes through the 
Kulja to the Tekes val- Chapchal gorge and over the pass of the same 
ley. name. These, as their convenience becomes 
manifest, will probably be adapted for wheeled traffic. 


The northern slope of the Uzun-Tau descends in three terraces 
to the river Ili. These form the left side of the valley of this river. 
The southern slope of the same mountains separates into several 
branches, which lose themselves in the flat plateau that forms the right 
side of the valley of the Tekes. 

The gorges of the Uzun-Tau range abound in fir forests, and in the 
more lowlying slopes of these mountains the mountain ash, maple, 
and willow are met with. There are, too, several sorts of bush jungle. 
Amongst other wild animals there are large herds of marad (stag) in 
the forests. These marads are found in almost all the mountains and 
ramifications of the Tian-Shan. They are the favourite prey of the 
natives, who hunt them for their horus. 


Uzun-Tan range, 


Passes. 
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The natives, too, tell us that during the summer wild pigs and 
tigers come to the mountains from their reed haunts on the Cis-Tekes. 
Of reptiles, numerous snakes are met wilh, which injure the cattle. 
The mountain valleys are clothed with splendid grass that ia pre- 
served from )eing parched by the sun throughout the summer, 
and therefore the Kirgiz nomads find that the locality furnishes 
abundant pasturage for their flocks and herds. The settled inhabitants, 
who dwell in the country north of the same range and on its terraces 
and along the valley of the Ili, likewise send their horses to the 
mountains during the summer to regain condition; and certainly ani- 
mals, tired and lean and jaded with their winter work, get so fat in these 
vast grazing grounds as to become unrecognisable. Along the southern 
bank of the Chalkodi-Su there stretch the Kara- 
Tau mountains, which also are not snowclad, 
but have an abundant rainfall. Here, therefore, there are more 
fine pasturage that attract nomads in large numbers. 


To the south of the Tckes stands a majestic range, known under 
Muz-Toe. the name of the Muz-Tag. This is one of 
- the most lofty portions of the Tian-Shan up- 
heaval. Its peaks are blocked with vast glaciers, whence the range 
has derived its name, the word Muz-Zog* in Turki signifying the 
Shortest rond from ‘“<ice range. ”’ Across it liesthe shortest road from 
Knuljn to the town of Kulja to the town of Ak-Su, the second capital 
Ak-Su. of Kashgaria or Eastern Turkistan. The gorge 
and pass along which this road goes are called after the range, 
the Muzart, or “ice crest.’ According to native 
statements and to the description of the Chinese 
geographer of the last century, the Muzart pass is depicted as some- 
thing so frightful, that it might at once be relegated to the province 
of those myths which are engendered by the lively imaginations of 
the East. Thus the Chinese geographer relates, amongst other things, 
how in this defile there is 2 huge mountain of ice, in which it is neccs- 
sary to cut steps in order to be able to advance, and then only with 
difficulty. Of Europeans, no one has traversed the Muzart pass from 
end to end. Captain (now General) Shepelef, of the General Staff, 
explored half of it in 1871, He made a survey and wrote a topograph- 
ical account of the gorge. In 1872 the author succecded in making his 
ano way to the centre of it, i.¢., as far as Mazar-Bash, 
in oen picket of the former Kashgarian picket, which lay on the 
; southern slope of the mountain near a perpen- 

dicular ice descent, on which certainly steps had to be hewn. 

The Muzart gorge is formed by the action of two swift streams, 
which flow from the summit of the pass in 
various directions. The one which flows along 
the northern slope is called Urten-Muzart, ie. “ Picket Muzart,” 
from the Chinese pickets that once were posted on it. 
The Urten-Muzart takes its rise 33 miles from the exit from 
the gorge in a glacier that lies near the crest of the pass. The milky 
waters of this stream whirl in a foaming torrent along a bed strewn 
with large boulders. Some of these the course of the river avoids, 


Kora-Tou mountains. 


Muzart pass. 


Urten-Muzart stream. 


* Properly Buz-Tag.—Rev. 
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others it Icaps over, and the smaller ones it bears down with it. 
Having descended from the erest, the Urten-Muzart soon divides intg 
numerous branches, which, however, again unite in one bed, that flows 
along the right side of the gorge. 

The Muzart gorge at first bears south-east, and then at the point 
where two streams of the Maralti enter the 
Urten-Muzart from either side it turns south- 
south-east,and so continues to the point where the latter stream is joined 
by the Archali-Karachat. Throughout the whole of this extent 

: (27 miles) the character of the gorge is 

Archali-Karachat. different to the latter half, which leads to the 
pass and beyond. 

In the first half no serious obstacle bars progress, cither in 
summer or winter. It might even be adapted for wheeled traffic. It 
is unusually picturesque, and at each step new views strike the eye. 


Maralti streams. 


At first the gorge is wide, and the rocky mountains bordering 
it are not very high, whilst they have a 
small growth of trees. At 24 miles from 
the entrance, where the large stream, the Lesser Muzart, enters 
the Urten-Muzart from the south, traces of a Chinese redoubt 
are preserved. By the side of this at some time or another has 
been set up a huge vertical granite rock with an inscription, the 
unknown letters of which testify to its great antiquity. Here, too, we 
find one other peculiarity of the Muzart pass that is worthy of observ- 
ation, vzz., a small birch grove, which is sheltered on a low bank 
at the junction of the Urten-Muzart and the Lesser Muzart. The 
trees of this grove in no way resemble the Russian birch. They are 
more slender and pliant, though very tall, and they have cinnamon- 
coloured bark, with fine leaves and but few branches. Throughout the 
whole extent of the forest belt of the gorge the birch tree is but 
seldom met with, either as a stunted growth or as a separate trec. 


Lesser Muzart. 


From the birch grove above spoken of the pass assumes an aspect 
more and more picturesque. The rocky surface of the right side is 
thickly fringed with firs, whilst that on the left is almost devoid of 
vegetation. On this sideit only springs up in the small lateral clefts 
or cavities. 


The tree most frequently met with in this gorge is the silver fir. 
This well-shaped and tall tree, however steep be the slope on which it 
grows, always raises its head vertically, and only at the very base of its 
trunk is any bend at all noticeable. It would seem that here a strife, so 
to speak, takes place between the internal force of the growth which 
would thrust out the tree at right angles to the soil whence it. springs 
and the force of heat and light that would draw it upwards as straight 
as though directed With a plumbline. The leaves of this Muzart 
fir, like those of the Central Asian species, are gencrally short and soft. 
They grow thickly on the twig, and this hangs downwards with the 


weight. Downwards, too, droop the violet-coloured cones as they 
hang from their long stems. 


Tn the Muzart forests, besides firs and birch trees, the mountain ash 
only is noticed. This is very like the Russian species. Of the 
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larger bushes, which in some cases resemble trees in size, the meadow- 
sweet and hawthorn are met with. The ¢uya-kuiruk* (or “ camel’s- 
tail’), too, is widely distributed, and it is in great albundanee in the 
higher parts of the forest belt—a sign of the speedy termination of 
trees and the larger sorts of vegetation. Lower down this éuya- 
huiruk is found, withastem 14 feet high and 2 inches thick, its upper 
part being thickly covered with leaves and thorns. Of other species 
of bush, the wild currant, barberry, and common juniper grow in 
profusion. 

The various specics of grasses are more numerous in the Muzart 
pass than the varieties of trecs and bushes, so that the glades 
met with are enamelled with the most varied ficlt and meadow flowers, 
presenting the appearance of a carpet of the most luxuriant vegetation. 


In the Muzart forests there are numbers of wild goats (mara), 
mountain sheep with large horns (arkhara), wolves, hares, dark- 
brown foxes, and martens. There are likewise bears, lynxes, wild pigs, 
and panthers from the jungle and reeds of the Cis-Tekes tract. Indeed, 
the wild animals of the Muz-Tag are so numerous, that the slopes of 
ils mountains are marked with a perfect network of their tracks. 


Of birds, amongst others, there are griffons, eagles, Jer/ufs, and 
kites. It is remarkable that the traces of man in this pass are fewer than 
those of birds and wild beasts. Besides the stones and désris of 
the redouwbt, of which we have spoken above, there are also the ruins 

. of the small Chinese picket Udungei, in appear- 
Chinese picket of ance like a Russian wooden izha (hut), and three or 
Udungei. 7 
four bridges that have been repaired by 
the Russians. Especially interesting are two timber bridges, + 
miles from the entrance to the gorge, thrown across projections in 
the clills and hanging over a yawning precipice deep down, at the very 
bottom of which roars the raging Muzart. river. 
Those natives who come to the pass come _princi- 
pally to hunt the maral. In winter and autumn caravans of horses 
pass through it from Kulja on their way to Ak-Su and Kashgar, but 
not back again, for reasons that will be explained further on. 


The road in summer along the gorge under description presents 
much that is attractive. It first goes fgra considerable distance along 
the left bank of the Muzart, winding picturesquely, now along 
narrow cornices on slopes of the mountains, now along meadows 
ewpeted with flowers, now through clumps of firs resounding with 
the chirping of birds, or perhaps over extensive plateaus where 
open out an unusually picturesque and distant panorama. Such 
a spectacle is presented, amongst other places, in the middle of 
the route, near the entrance of the Tosti into the Urten-Muzart. 
Here the valley of the latter river widens to 3 mile. Before the eyes 
of the traveller stands the huge outline of the Tian-Shan, with 
its gigantic peaks thickly crusted with snow. 

Throughout the whole extent of the route now before us there is 
only one, and that comparatively small, inconvenience which the 


Muaart river. 


® Probably deve-kuiruk.—Rev. 
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troveller has to undergo. This proeceds from the large and small stones 
which now and then obstruct the road, amidst which a horse must 
pick its steps with great care. Amongst the various kinds of rocks 
marble is met with, huge blocks of which stand up erect like memorials 
not made with hands. 


Twenty miles from the entrance to the gorge the Urten- 
Muzart has to be crossed at a ford, and the 
Ford over the Urten- yipht bank of this river followed. Beyond the 
Mucart: mouth of the Tosti the gorge opens out still more, 
and here reaches from 1 to 14 miles in width. The ascent 
becomes more precipitous, and the vegetation grows less. Firs 
appear less frequently ; but in consequence of the change in the direction 
of the gorge to the south, they grow equally on either slope of the 
mountains. The bushes of ¢uya-kuiruk become smaller, their height 
being confined to 24 feet. The road now follows for 44 miles 
a flat foreland of the eastern slope, which bears the name of 
Khan-Yailagh. It is so called because formerly Chinese cattle were 
here pastured, yailagh signifying in Kirgiz “ a summer pasturage ” ; 
and certainly it would be difficult to imagine a more abundant grazing 
ground than this locality affords. 


Where the Archali falls into the Urten-Muzart the gorge 
penetrates the main mass of the Tian-Shan, and further on it turns to 
the west and assumes another character. ‘The forest reign comes to 
an end and gives place to that of glaciers. 


Before arriving at the bend in the gorge just spoken of, the river 
has again to be crossed ; and from here right up to the very end of the 


gorge the road follows now the right and now the left bank of the 
Urten-Muzart. 


After turning towards the west, the gorge presents the appearance 
of an elevated valley or oblong basin, 34 miles long and 4 mile 
wide, bounded on the north by a steep and rocky devlivity 
of the snowy range, which seems as though it were a fragment 
of the main chain, which, in its turn, shuts in the basin on the south. 
Tnto this basin five arms of a glacier fall from three sides, The first 
and largest of these comes from the cast, and procecds from several 
sources. It shuts in the hollow on that side, and takes up its bed fora 
distance of at least 4 mile. The main branch of this glacier, after 
descending from the heights above, turns towards the north and 

Source of the Archali, gives rise to the raging Archali, an aflluent of the 
an aMuent of the Urten- Urten-Muzart. The tributary stream, about 120 
Doeurls yards from its source, disappears through the 
glacier as through a tunnel. The moraine which protrudes on the 
glacier towards the north is go old as to be covered with alluvial soil and a 
growth of firs. The further progress of this moraine is towards the west. 
The second glacier lies north and south. Its surface is comparatively 
small, as it only descends to about the middle of the slope. The 
débris and fragments of rock pushed down by it reach, however, to 
the edge of the basin. The third glacier likewise moves from 
north to south ; but it descends much lower down than the second 
one, and the rubbish and rocks in front of it narrow the basin 
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by several feet. The western portion of the steep slopes of the 
mountains in this locality has been formed by broken rocks pushed 
down as the glacier has moved onwards. ‘Ihese in the course of 
ages have been covered with alluvial soil, from which have sprung 
small clumps of fir trees. Ilere, then, is the, so to speak, advanced 
point of forest growth in the Muzart gorge ; for beyond it neither trees 
nor even bushes are to be seen. In this locality at the very hottest 
time of the year the nights are cold and the mornings frosty. 


The fourth glacier descends into the valley which we are describing 
by a narrow clett, along which there is a road. This, however, again 
suddenly changes its direction to the south. The fifth glacier moves 
from the west, shutting in the valley on that side, close to where the 
Tura-Su falls into the Urten-Muzart. Thus 
these five glaciers, which are advancing from 
the main range towards one point, promise in time to fill up the 
valley and form one large ice basin or sea, like that which has 
already been formed on the reverse side of the principal chain, 

After traversing the valley just described, the road, as has been 
said, turns sharply to the south, and follows a pass of the main 
range. From this bend up to the highest point the distance is 
reckoned to be 34 miles. The road now becomes very difficult. On 
ascending, it lies over precipitous crags blocked up with stones, between 
which the horse must pick its way with great caution, now over 
glaciers through which streams descend with a deafening noise, or 
perhaps no track at all exists, and progress has to be made over the 
almost perpendicular sides of the moraine. Here it is necessary to 
advance on foot, or rather to creep along and cling with hands and feet 
to the sharply projecting stones, picces of which become detached 
and clatter down into the raging Muzart, which takes its rise below. On 
both sides of this gorge tower gigantic cliffs, in the form of sharp- 
pointed vertical peaks or majestic bluffs, over which cascades fall 
into the depths below. Avalanches of snow hang overhead, threaten- 
ing to give way and fill up the entire gorge. From time to time 
fragments of the cliffs detach themselves and roll down with a crash, 
striking the hard sides of the crags ere they pass into the deep abyss. 
From the foot of the pass the reign of chaos and disorder begins. 

During the short summer vegetation appears in the form of rank 
grass and a few kinds of Howers, amongst which violets occupy the 
first place. 

The road is strewn with the bones of animals that have succumbed 
through weakness or want of food. During the summer animals 
make their way over the pass a little better than in autumn or winter, 
when the snow fills up the interstices between the stones. At such a 
time a horse is likely to fall and wrench off its hoofs. The 
ravens and the kites, that rend the air with their ominous cries, 
are alone at ease in this kingdom of chaos and horror. 

The crest of the pass is saddle-shaped and about 4 mile 
in length, slightly sloping towards the south 
and bounded on both sides by towering crags 
and peaks. During Colonel Kostenko’s stays 
here a strong wind was blowing from the south. The stagnant 
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‘Tura-Su stream. 


Crest of the Muzart 
pnas. 
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water in the hollows, notwithstanding that it was the hot season 
of the year (middle of July), was frozen over ; but about 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon the ice began to melt. 
From the summit of the pass, 11,000 feet above the sea, a view 
opens out of the gigantic peaks of the Tian- 
Altitude of the Muzart Shin that hem in the southern slope of the 
Be Muzart gorge on both sides. Especially grand is 
the mountain on the left. It has the form of an elongated cupola, 
and seems as though it were hewn out of pure white marble. 


From the crest the road proceeds, having now the cliffs sometimes 
on the right and sometimes on the left. Between them lies a 
hollow with a perfectly flat bed, along which in summer streams 
trickle towards the south. On ascending a slight eminence, 2 miles 
from the highest point of the pass, a view appears of the mer de glace 
that lies across the road. 


This sea of ice is confined between the main peaks of the 
Tian-Shan and its branches, stretching towards the south. 
The basin thus formed is supplied from all sides. Atits head this 
glacial sca lies east and west and is about 4 miles in length. 
It then turns at almost a right angle to the south, and stretches 
for 54 miles in that direction. Its width throughout is from 
lto 14 miles. The basin of this sea of ice appears as though 
it had been formed by the action of some frightful earth- 
quake. Enormous ice waves and piles of déris and broken rocks, 
lying in the most varied positions, present a picture of terrible dis- 
order. At first these waves and heaps are strewn with rubbish of a 
smaller kind, which is overgrown with grass, wherein lurk myriads 
of spiders, black and grey, and small ants. Occasionally the inevit- 
able fy appears, or perhaps a bird, as it flits across in search of food 
in this uninviting spot. 

In places the heaps of ice are free of fallen stones; their tops then 
glitter in the sun. Deep down in the layers of the ice flow streams, 
which are lost to sight. Ilere and there the ice is cracked and broken 
up into crevasses or ice wells, the bottom of which cannot be seen, 
To approach these is very dangerous, because one false step entails a 
fall into a dark abyss. By turning and twisting from bed to bed, 
or jumping from rock to rock, these crevasses can be avoided, and thus 
we reach a lake of melted ice lying on the summit of a hill. 


The further we advance, the less we find of débris and rocks, and 
the cleaner and clearer is the ice. At the same time the road becomes 
more difficult. You slip and fall and bruise yourself, at times very 
seriously. But here the view becomes more interesting and striking. 
The pinnacles of ice are from 500 to 600 feet in height. Huge rocks, 
rent from the cliffs above, lie at various slopes on pedestals of ice, 
presenting the appearance of tables or exaggerated mushrooms. Or, 
perhaps, a corridor of ice is entered with overhanging walls. 

Tn autumn and in winter the picture presented by this glacial 
sea is still more effective and amazing. The channels and the lakes 
are frozen, and the newly-formed crystals of ice take the most 
fantastic shapes. The ice grotto, crevasses, and pits are veiled with 
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snow as with a fringe. Inside are ice pillars, built aa though 
they were meant to receive statues. ‘The waters in these places are 
frozen so hard, that it is impossible to break their ice covering, and 
at each blow there is a metallic ring. At times beneath this sea 
subterranean sounds are heard. These proceed from the bursting of 
the lower strata of the ice. Such sounds alternate with the crash of 
falling rocks or the dull roar of avalanches of snow, which fall to 
pieces like scattering shells. During the author’s stay on this mer de 
glace, from 12 noon to 4 v.m., the heat was very great, as the sun shone 
forth unmercifully. All at once the sky was overcast and a cold, 
autumnal rawness became apparent in the air, and soon there began 

Distribution of atmos- £0 fall granular snow, similar to that which 
plerie moisture in the falls in Russia in the autumn. At 5 o’elock 
mountains of Central al] was again quict. It may generally be no- 
Asia. ticed that in the mountains of Central Asia 
during the summer months the fall of atmospheric moisture is thus 
distributed. On heights from 4,000 to 5,000 feet rain falls almost 
daily from 4 to 7 po. and seldom in the morning or at night. On 
heights from 5,000 to 8,000 feet rain alternates with snow, which 
quickly melts. Above 9,000 feet there is no rain, and the snow which 
falls instead also quickly disappears. 


When the Muzart mer de glace may be more practicable for 
exploration, it is difficult to say. Undoubtedly it is possible to traverse 
it at all times of the year, if on foot and lightly equipped, but not so 
with horses, still less with pack-animals of any kind. Judging from 
the fact that natives with caravans prefer to travel on this sca of ice 
during autumn or winter, it may be gathered that these seasons 
of the year are more favourable for progress, although, of course, a 
margin must be allowed for loss of animals at either season, since 
many are killed either by slipping into the crevasses or falling on 
sharp stones. Hence it is that this sea of ice and also the pass are 
covered with the bones and skeletons of animals. 


Eight miles from the Muzart pass at the small picket of 
Mazar-Bash (‘the tomb’s-head ”) the left edge of the mer de glace is 
broken off almost vertically, showing a surface of from 40 to 50 feet 
high. In this ice wall steps have been cut. In going towards Ak-Su, 
both men and horses ascend these steps with the aid of ropes. In the 
same way,too, the men and the provisions for the abovementioned picket 
aretaken up. But so difficult isit to get horses up, even with the 
aid of ropes, that caravans never return that way from Ak-Su toKulja. 
For the same reason, the thirty men forming the garrison of the picket 
are all foot soldiers. Provisions and fuel ave furnished to them from 
the neighbouring picket, Tamgha-Tash (“ the 
stone seal”). The various articles are placed 
at the foot of the descent, whence they are drawn up by means of ropes. 


No European has ever gone beyond the Mazar-Bash picket, and 
therefore information regarding the onward route by the pass to 
Ak-Su is based on inquiry from the natives. From what they 
say, the gigantic glacier grows narrower and comes to an end 
2 miles from the broken edge above described. The road then 


Tomgln-Tash picket. 
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follows a gorge along the river Muzart-Nin-Su, which takes its rise 
from another glacier, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction into the heart of Kashgarian 
territory. This road is only difficult in parts, because of the large frag- 
ments of rock J¥ing across it that have become detached from the 
mountains. 

From the Muzart erest to the exit from this gorge, the natives 
say, the distance is about 100 miles, and from the same point to the 
town of Ak-Su 133 miles. 

Thus the southern end of the gorge is about three times a9 long 
as the northern, the length of which is only 33 miles. The latter 
consequently must be of a considerably less slope. The entire width 
of the Muzart or Muz-Tag gorge, if we reckon its sinuosities, will 
be approximately 100 miles. 


From the sources of the Sariasi river the Muz-Tag  chain* 
changes its original direction, and bends like a 
bow to the south. It is here called the Sariasi, 
from the river of that name which accompanies it through the Janart 
gorge. Throughout this extent the range 
preserves the character of its eastern part, except 
that it is somewhat lower. The united rivers Sariasi, Ir-Tash, and 
Tshtik find their way through the Sirt country to the plains of 
Kastern Turkistan by piercing the Janart gorge, which separates 
the range of the Sariasi from that of the Kok-Shal. Neither the 
Janart gorge nor the Sariasi has been as yct much explored. 


The range to the west of the Janart gorge receives, as has just 
been said, the name of the Kok-Shal. From this 
gorge the northern spurs of the Kok-Shal range 
rest partly on the gorge made by the river Ishtik, and partly ou the 
valley of the Sari-Garm. This part of the Kok-Shal has several 
Petro€ peak. peaks. The largest of these is called Petrof. 
It lies between the Kaiche and Kukurtuk 
passes. The range itself, as well as its peaks, is covered with perpe- 
tual snow, and the view of this portion of it from the valley of the 
Sari-Garm, and especially from the Ishigart pass, 1s most: 
picturesque. 


From the valley of the Ishtik three roads go southwards 
Roa and passes over 207088 the Kok-Shal. The passes corresponding 
the Kok-Shal range. to them from east to west are the fullowing— 
Kaiche, Kukurtuk, and Bedal. The two first 

of these are difficult, but the last is very easy. Generally speaking, 
the northern slope of the Kok-Shal descends sharply into the 
valleys at its base. ‘This fact is especially noticeable in the case of the 
valley of the Ishtik, where in one place the cliffs approach so close 
lubtik gates. to the bed of the river as to form the so-called 


“Ishtik gates.” The southern slope of the 
same range has not been explored at all. 


Muzart-Nin-Su river. 


Soriasi range. 


Janart gorge. 


Kok-Shal range. 


© This range, as well as those adjacent to it, lies to th th of tl ik- 
more or less explored by M. Kaulbare in 1869: see “ Materials for chy eile at the 
Tian-Shan,” pp. 18 to 67: St. Petersburg, 1875.— Author. 
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The same remark applies to the upper course of the Ishtik river 
and to the ranges in its neighbourhood. 


There is, however, no reason to doubt that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Catherine mountains, which rise above the northern 
slope of the Borkoldai range, there isa mountain group, and that 
the Kok-Shal chain detaches itself from this by two branclies,—the 
first inclining to the south and preserving its name, Kok-Shal; the 
second, under the name of the Borkoldai-Tau, almost continuing 
its original direction, with a slight turn towarde the north. Both 
branches are covered with perpetual snow, but the southern is much the 
higher of the two. 


The branch which preserves the name of Kok-Shal shuts in 
the valley of the Mudurun on the south, and jis very noticeable on 
account of its height, its crags being covered with perpetual snow 
and its gorges containing glaciers. The tendency of the mountains to 
fall towards the west is in this part very remarkable. 

The river Mudurun before it enters the Ak-Sai suddenly alters its 

Road from the Mudu- course, taking quite a curve to the west, and on 
run into the Ak-Sai this bend adjoins the western end of the Kok- 
volley. Shal chain, 123 miles. Before we come to 
this point a road passes over the Kol-Shal from the Mudurun 
valley into that of the Ak-Sai by the Kohart pass. West of this 
pass the range very quickly drops, the snowclad mountains disappear, 
and the highlands come to an end atthe junction of the Ak-Sai 
and the Mudurun. 


This range separates from that of the Kok-Shal in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain group above alluded 
to, where it is thought that the Ishtik takes its 
rise. It stretches in a westerly direction, preserving its primitive 
character of a snowclad range, shutting in the valleys on the left 
bank of the Kara-Sai and the right of the Chakir-Korum and _ its 
tributary the Uch-Mustur. It forms the watershed between the latter 
and the Arik-Kara-Tash-Su, as far as the crest of the Chakir-Korum 
pass. Beyond this it borders the right side of the valley of the 
Karakol, and unites with the high mountains that stretch 
along the left bank of the Taragai in the locality between the 
mouth of the Chakir-Korum and Karakol. The latter mountains 
form the watershed between the systems of the Chakir-Korum 
and the Taragai. 

From 13 to 17 miles before the Kara-Sai_and Yak-Tash 
meet, to the north of the Borkoldai range 
towers the huge solitary peak Catherine; and 
to the west of this the Borkoldai range gradually drops, up to 
the Chakir-Korum or Karakol pass. The rise to this pass from 
the cast side is very easy, but the descent to the Arik-Kara- 
Tash-Su valley is so steep, that a horse can with difficulty be 
kept on its legs. The whole road lies along sandstone rocks, from 
the tops of which fragments roll down and in places quite block up 
the road. From this point the Borkoldai range quickly falls, and 
comes altogether to an end where the Karakol enters the Taragai. 


Borkoldai range. 


Catherine peak, 
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This range isa prolongation of the Borkoldai, whose name it 
takes from the Kubergende pass (12,424 feet). 
At first it has the appearance of rocky hills, but 
further towards the west it gradually rises and is covered with snow. 
Its southern slope is not steep, and in places descends in terraces to 
the bed of the Mudurun. he general direction of the At-Bash-Tau 
range is south-west. At the point where the river Mudurun_ turns 
sharply to the south, this range begins to fall, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kaindi (11,134 feet)* and Tuz-Ashu (10,700 fect) passes 
comprises the only high ground in the country adjoining the 
valley of the Ak-Sai. The length of this depression is about 
17 miles. The heights of the passes in this extent of country 
fall within the limits of from 10,500 to 11,300 feet above the level 
of the sea. Judging by the character of the range to the west of the 
Kaindi and Tuz-Ashu passes, it may be supposed that the northern 
slope of the At-Bash-Tau range is sharper than the southern. Imme- 
diately beyond the pass last mentioned the range suddenly rises in the 
form of a sharp and rocky headland. Its summits are again covered 
with perpetual snow, and in its upper gorges. there are glaciers. 
Generally speaking, too, its mountains assume the character of a, first 
class range, whose peaks reach a great height (according to Buniakof, 
Jil-Tegermen is 16,000 fect). At the same time the range becomes 
rocky and eut upinto deep defiles. The base of the northern slope 
lies buried in thick forests, above which appears a green belt of grass ; 
and lastly, at a great height, the whole is crowned by bare rocks, per- 
petual snow, and small glaciers. 


Somewhat below the point where the Mudurun turns sharply to- 
wards the south, the Balik-Su (‘fish river ’’) falls 
into it from the right. Between the valleys of 
these two rivers stretches a very steep and rocky high ground, which 
Joins the southern slope of the At-Bash-Tau. On the crest of 
this eminence lies the Kechige-Bel pass, from 
which there opens out a splendid view of the 
wide valley of the Ak-Sai. Beyond the Tuz-Ashu pass the At-Bash- 
Tau range preserves its original direction as far as the north-east 
corner of lake Chadir-Kul. In this extent of country it retains, too, 
its elevation as far as the Shirikti pass, opposite the north-east corner 
of the lake. From here it very rapidly falls, and, whilst keeping to its 
original direction, reaches the western corner of the lake. From here 
again it inclines slightly to the south and terminates in rocky precipices, 
from the base of which runs in the same direction a high watershed 
to the base of the Suiok-Tau range, dividing the basins of lake 
Chadir-Kul and the river Arpa. 


From the point where the river At-Bash pierces the Narin-Tau 
range (33 miles to the west of the Kaindi pass) the beautiful 
and fertile valley of that river gives place, at the base of the north- 
ern slope of the range of the same name, to the barren and stone- 
covered valley of the Karakol. The upper course of this river is 
separated from the basin of the-Arpa by the lowlying watershed which 


At-Bash-Tau range. 


Balik-Su river. 


Kechige-Bel pass. 





® Buniakof’s measurements. 
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eonneets the northern slope of the At-Bash-Tau range with the south- 
ern slope of the Jaman-''au. 


The picturesque range of the Kara-Teke-Tau shuts in the southern 
Mountainstothesouth Partof the depression of lake Chadir-Kul. This 
of the river Ak-Sai. range ends in a sharp headland in the valley 
of the Ak-Sai near the south-east corner of 
that lake. Ten miles above the mouth of the Mudurun in the 
valley of the Ak-Sai a similar headland of the Kulja-Tau range 
advances from the east. Between these two headlands stretches in a 
convex shape the Kashgar-Tau range. Here and there its eastern sum- 
mits are covered with perpetual snow, but before the Terekti pass is 
yeached they fall considerably, and are not at all high at the western 
end. The Kashgar-Tau has scarcely been explored. 


The valley of the Ak-Sai, which is bounded on the south by the 
Kashgar-Tau and Kulja-Tau ranges, is intersected by rows of hills. 
Of these, the most worthy of notice is the stony 
group of the Kurpe-Tau, which begins at the 
point where the Terekti falls into the Ak-Sai. Along the former stream 

a road goes across the pass of the same name to 
ee ee Kashgar. From ihe Terekti the Kurpe-Tau 
group stretches westward ina direction parallel to the wide bed of the 

Sai. 

The lofty snowclad range of the Kok-Kia shuts in the Ak-Sai 
valley on the south. The highest points of this 
range are nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Mudurun. There rise in this locality sharp white cones, the probable 
height of which is over 16,000 feet. One of these is double-headed, and 
is called Nicholayef mountain (from 17,000 to 
18,000 fect), From this peak the range falls on 
both sides, To the west it preserves the character of a snowclad 
mountain as far as the source of the river Kok-Su, where it terminates in 
a steep headland, the summit of which is covered with perpetual snow. 
The northern slope of this part of the range is very steep, the summit 
being only 43 miles from the bed of the Ak-Sai. 


The southern slope of the Kok-Kia range has not been explored. 
M. Kaulbars observed a considerable fall to the south only, and beyond 
this another snowy range came in sight. The Kirgiz assert that between 
the western end of the Kok-Kia range and this second range lies the 

Mountain Inke Kul. | mountain lake Kul-Duk (Yashil-Kul), whence 
Duk (Yashil-Kul). issues the Kok-Kia-Su stream. rom the southern 
shore of this lake, they say, a road goes over the Tegermenti-Bel pass 
to the second range, and that in an casterly direction there is another 
road from this lake to the valley of the Uch-Turfan. On this second 
road a low passis met with. This may perhaps point to the existence of 
lateral connection to the east of the lake between the first and second 


Kurpe-Tau group. 


Kok-Kia range. 


Nicholayef mountain. 


ranges. The second and rearmost range is 
called the Kara-Kulja-Tau, and it likewise ends 
on the west in a steep headland in the valley of the Ak-Sai. 
Regarding this range almost nothing is known, except that the 
descent from the Tegermenti pass goes along the river of that name 


Kara-Kuljo-Tau. 
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(an affluent of the Kashgar-Daria). From these mountains the above. 
mentioned bow-shaped range of Kashgar-Tau in all probability separ- 
ates itself. 


This range shuts in the valley of the Narin on the south. Its 
eastern portion rests on the left bank of the 
Karakol; and since the Karakol has not been 
surveyed, this part of the range has remained unexplored. 


Narin-Tau range. 


West of the Ulan pass the peaks of the Narin-Tau are covered 
with perpetual snow. Its northern slope is 
steep and rocky. Its southern, which juts out 
into the upper valley of the At-Bash, must, judging by appearances, 
be the same. 


Nearly opposite the meridian of the mouth of the Lesser Narin 
the range begins to fall a little and widen out. The northern 
slope, however, remains steep, as at first. The Narin peaks approach 
quite close to the river, their gorges being extremely rocky. The 
southern slope is likewise steep and cut up into narrow gorges, 
such as the Kara-Kamanaand others. In 
one place narrow spurs lie 34 miles below 
the mouth of the Tuz-Ashu. These so hem in the At-Bash gorge as 

At-Bash gorge. to necessitate the road being taken over them. 

IIowever, the valley of the At-Bash suddenly 
opensout. The range, which falls considerably, pushes out sloping 
spurs towards the ve and these in the eee of 7. Char- 

‘ aritma pass assume the shape of clay hills cut u 

Ret by ital avin. enaeding to M. Kaclbars, 
the height of the Char-Karitma pass is 8,414 feet. West of this the 
Narin range continues to fall and open out, the northern slope 
being, as at first, rocky, and the southern breaking up into clay strata, 
which it scatters along the valley of the At-Bash. ‘The rocky outline 
of the northern slope stands out in great relief below fort Narin, 
where the At-Bash passes into the Narin range. Here the river 
rushes into a eleft in the rocks. Its width at the point where a 
swinging bridge has been thrown across it is about 10} feet. To this 
sort of channel the At-Bash adheres, until it finally passes into the 
valley of the Narin. 


Ulan pass. 


Kara-Komanna gorge. 


Across the At-Bash the Narin range is met by the castern 
brancbes of the Yaman-Tau. It then terminates in rocky spurs on 
the right edge of the Suiok-Kapchegai ravine. 


The Narin-Tau range almost throughout its extent descends 
into the valley of the Narin river on the north side in rocky narrow 
spurs, bearing south-cast, and north-west. The most noticeable 

Kojun-Kur spur. of these spurs near fort Narin is that of 

; the Kojun-Kur, which stretches from Char- 
Karitma to the mouth of the Jani-Bulak, under the local name of the 
Ala-Mishik. It terminates in a narrow headland. Its western 

Kothoi-Teu spur. branch is the Koshoi-Tau spur, which separates 

from it at the source of the Jani-Bulak and 
stretches for 34 miles below the mouth of the At-Bash, which 
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pierces it. In the Narin-Tau range there are three passes,—the 

Paanus: Ulan, Char-Karitma, and Jani-Bulak. The 

two last lie close to one another. The Kirgiz 

also mention a sheep track opposite the mouth of the Tuz-Ashu, 
which leads to the At-Bash river. 


The Narin-Tau is connected with the Yaman mountains hy means 
of the Bebiche spur. The peculiarity of the 
Yaman mountains lies in the fact that they fall 
from east to west. They probably received 
their name on account of the bad communications across them. 
They have been but little explored. 


The eastern end of this range occupies the extent of country 
between the rivers Arpa and Alabuga, beginning at the point where 
the Bichan joins the firstmentioned river. The highest points in 
the range are about 17 miles from the junction just alluded to 
and in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Yaman-Su. The 
peaks of the Yaman-Tau are here covered with perpetual snow, 
and the view of them from the surrounding valleys is pic- 
turesque. To the west this range terminates in steep and 
rocky headlands, the bases of which are watered by the Arpa and the 
Alabuga. 

The southern slope of the Yaman-Tau, which adjoins the valleys 
of the Arpa and Upper Kara~Kain, is steep and rocky up to 
the junction of the Suiok and the Arpa, and it forms the 
narrow gorge called after the latter river. The low and flat water- 
shed between the sources of the two rivers lastmentioned unites 
the Yaman-Tau and At-Bash-Tau ranges. 


The northern slope of this portion of the Yaman-Tau range 
is likewise steep and rocky. From its bases diverge long, sloping, 
flat, clayey groups, which terminate in the united valleys of the 
Alabuga and Narin. Along these groups in various directions rise 
narrow, flat eminences, and between them from the very base 
of the Yaman-Tau stretch long and pretty valleys, with belts 
of bushes and osiers in the beds of the various streams. 
This locality is the favourite resort of the Bassis, a tribe of the 
Kirgiz. 


System of the Yaman- 
Tau (“ Evil Hills”). 


To the west of its highest points the Yaman-Tau range gradually 
falls. Its direction is south-west and north-east, with a slight 
inclination towards the At-Bash-Tau range. The name “ Yaman” is 
preserved as far as the sources of the Chalkodi-Su on the one 
side and the Kara-Kain on the other. In the interval there is 
a pass. Further to the east the range divides into two branches 

named the Bebiche-Tau and Kalkagar-Tau. 
snd Perpetual snow comes to an end in the neigh- 

bourhood of the sources of the Chalkodi-Su 
and Kara-Kain. Of the two branches mentioned, the southern or 
Kalkagar-Tau communicates with the main Yaman-Tau range 
without interruption by a direct pass; but the northern or Bebiche- 
fau branch is separated from it by the valleys of the rivers Kara- 
Buk and Chalkodi-Su. Both these rivers issue from the Kalkagar 
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Bebiche-Tau 
Kalkegar-Tau. 
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branch, and thence, flowing in opposite directions, pierce the Bebiche- 
Tau branch. Further on both branches at first run parallel to one 
another, then unite and terminate at the junction of the Kara-Kain 
and At-Bash in a clayey formation, which joins the slope at the west- 
ern end of the Narin-Tau, the local name of which is Koshoi-Tau. 


Both the Bebiche and Kalkagar branches of the Yaman-Tau range 
according to height belong to the category of third-rate moun- 
tains. ‘They have the appearance of chains with a flat, rocky surface, 
the sides of which are very steep. 


The passes in these two branches are as follows. At their 
junction with the eastern spur of the Narin- 
Tau, the Ulan pass; further on, at the source 
of the Suiok-Kapchegai, another pass; a pass along the road 
which leads to the river Bebiche; a road and a pass to the 
Chalkodi-Su stream; and lastly, the Yaman-Bel pass leading to 
the Yaman-Tau. The length of the Yaman-Tau range is 43 miles. 
That of the two branches, the Bebiche-Tau and Kalkagar-Tau, 
is 37 miles. The length of the whole Yaman-Tau system is about 
80 miles. 


Passes. 


The beginning of this range is at the point where the Alabuga 

e falls into the Narin. From here it stretches 

ae (West- in a south-westerly direction, shutting in 

oe the valley of the Narin as far as the boundary 

of Toguz-Toran. Further on, the Ak-Shiriak range forms the 

south-eastern limit of this boundary as far as the sources of the 

Mak-Mal-Su, where it ends by joining the Mak-Mal-Tau, a range of 
the same system. 


The crest of the Ak-Shiriak throughout its whole extent is very 
rocky. In height this range belongs to the category of the second- 
rate mountains of the country. Its northern slope, which adjoins 

Kabak-Tau mountains, the bed of the Narin, forms, together with the 
Kabak-Tau mountains on the right bank of that 

river, a steep and inaccessible gorge, through which the Narin flows 
ere it comes into the valley of ‘Yoguz-Toran. In this valley the 
northern slope of the Ak-Shiriak range is also sharp, but its bases 
stretch in a north-westerly direction along the riverbed, filling the 
south-east portion of the valley as far as the bank of the Narin and 
Kildu with long, flat, clayey spurs cut up by stecp ravines. On 
the east the Ak-Shiriak range terminates in an abrupt headland near 

Bede of rock salt. the junction of the Alabuga and Narin. In 

the angle between these two rivers rich beds of 
excellent rock salt are situated. 


In the Ak-Shiriak range there are two gorges and passes, the 
Kargalik and Air- Kargalik and the Air-Tash. Both are steep, 
as gorges. rocky, and impracticable. The mouth of the 
Air-Tash gorge lies at a height of 10,914 feet, 
Towards the western end of the Ak-Shiriak approaches the Mak- 
Mek-Mal-Tau range. Mal-Tau range, which is perfectly different 
from it in every respect. : 
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From its eastern end the Mak-Mal-Tau range goes in a southerly 
direction as far as the sources of the river Manakeldi. In this interval 
it throws out a spur to the south-west, which serves as the watershed 
between the systems of the rivers Kildu and Bichan, and which 

connects the Mak-Mal-Tau range with the 
aco (Uras-Ehol) Fergana. Here there is a very impractieable, 
though not a high, pass,—the Turu-Bel (Uras- 
Khol). At the sources of the Kildu the Mak-Mal-Tau range divides, 
Monakeldi pase. Straight to the south goes a chain in which 
lies the Manakeldi pass. This chain 
connects the Mak-Mal-Tau range with the detached system 
of the Ak-Teke-Tau. Another branch bends like a bow to the 
north-east, forming the watershed between the Manakeldi and 
Alabuga on the one side and the Mak-Mal on the other. From its 
height the Mak-Mal-Tau scarcely deserves the name of a range of 
mountains. Onc can only judge of its crest by the lie of the water- 
shed. The whole surface which is occupied by the Ak-Shiriak 
system would be more correctly described as a group of hills, since 
the whole of this locality is cut up by low soft groups in various 
directions, which bear for the most part north-east and south-west. 
These hills are noticeable on account of their regular and clearly-mark- 
ed outlinesand their almost horizontal layers of various tints, from 
yellow to red, which catch eee for a ne cua In the 
. group which separates the Mak-Mal-Su from 
Raeeetia of Neck mh the Alabuga there are vast deposits of rock 
salt. The water of all the springs and streams which issue from 
the slopes of this group is crusted with a white covering of 
salt, which overlies it like ice. Salt deposits, too, cover all 
the slopes and bases of the in-lying valleys. The salt obtained from 
the mountain has a purely saline taste, but that obtained by evapora- 
tion is brackish. Large layers of gypsum are seen on all sides. 


The Ak-Teke group, which is connected with the Mak-Mal chain, 

‘AleTeke mountains, 1 Which lies the Manakeldi pass, is also not so 

much a range as a chain of low hills covered 

with thick grass, and forming the watershed between the rivers 

Bichan and Alabuga on the one side, and the Manakeldi system on 
the other. 


When speaking of the Kashgar-Tau range, which shuts in the 
valley of the Ak-Sai on the south, mention was 
made of the eastern end of the range, which 
juts out by a steep headland into the valley of the Ak-Sai to the 
south of lake Chadir-Kul. 


From this headland, covered with perpetual snow, the range 
gocs in a south-westerly direction, and shutting in the basin of the 
Chadir-Kul rises very rapidly to the sharply-defined peak of 
Jagalma, the height of which is approximately computed at from 
16,000 to 18,000 feet. Perpetual snow covers 
this summit in thick masses. The whole range 
is very rocky, and its northern slopes steep. From the Jagalma 
mountain it changes its direction to north-west. 


Fergana range. 


Jagalma peak. 
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From Jagalma the range falls, and the thick covering of 
snow (lisappears before the pass of Kara-Bel- 
Suiok is reached. Beginning from the Saz- 
Kul spring at the foot of the northern slope, in a north-westerly 
direction as far as the bed of the Arpa flat clay groups of hills, 
cut up by steep ravines, detach themselves. The further we get to 
the west, the length of these spurs gradually diminishes. A steep slope 
of the range approaches the river. This at the mouth and left bank 
of the Karakol, together with the western end of the Yaman-Tau, 
forms the very steep but very wide gorge of the Arpa—a gorge which 
retains this character as far as the mouth of the 
Shilbeli. Beyond the latter stream there stands 
on the bank of the Arpa a height detached from the main range. 
This so narrows the Arpa gorge as to make it impassable as far as the 
mouth of the Bichan. A road crosses the pass between the main range 
and the height now spoken of. Furtheron, from the great bend of 
the Arpa to the west, the gorge of this river is 
formed by the very high and rocky ridge of the 
Urtuk-Tau, which is separated from the main range, and which stretches 
as far as the mouth of the Bichan. The road goes along the gorge 
of the two rivers that flow in diametrically opposite directions through 
the pass, which serves to connect the main range 
with the Urtuk-Tau ridge. From the Sari-Tash 
pass to the east of the junction of the Arpa and the Bichan the range 
inclines somewhat to the north. Beyond this point its northern 
slope shuts in the gorge of the Bichan as far as 
the Turu-Bel pass, by which it is connected with 
the Mak-Mal-Tau. Further on, it shuts in the valley of the Kildu 
and the western portion of the boundary of Toguz-Toran. West 
of the eastern Kohart river there detach themselves from the main 
range ina uorth-easterly direction long and for the most part flat 
spurs covered with thick grasses. These spurs cross the fruitful valleys 
at the sources of the Kildu. 


At the sources of the Kok-Irim the Kok-Irim-Tau spur detaches 
itself from the main range and stretches in 
an easterly direction, forming the watershed 
between the river just mentioned and the basin of the Narin. 
At firet the height of the Kok-Irim-Tau is the same as that of 
the main range. It gradually inclines to the east, forming, together 
with the mountains (Kabak-Tau) on the right bank of the Narin, the 
impenetrable gorge of that river. The southern slope of the Fergana 
range is steep and rocky. On the north side run out long and sharp 
spurs, which descend towards the Narin and end abruptly at its bed, 
where they make an impassable gorge as far as the boundary of 

Kazik-Bel and the Ketmen-Tube. In the Kok-Irim-Tau moun- 
Kara-Gir passes, tains there are two passes, the Kazik-Bel and 
. : more to the east the Kara-Gir. Both are 
impracticable, steep, and rocky. 


Kara-Bel-Suiok pose. 


Arpa gorge. 


Urtuk-Tau ridge. 


Sori-Tnsh pass. 


Turu-Bel pass. 


Kok-Irim-Tuu spur. 


.. From the mountain group, where the Kok-Irim-Tan detaches 
itself, the main range takes a direction nearly westward, and forms the 
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rocky gorge of the Kara-Su, as far as the fall of that river 
into the Narin below Ketmen-Tube. Its 
northern slope, which is eastward of Ketmen- 
Tube, detaches long spurs that descend sharply towards the 
Narin. The most westerly of these shuts in the valley of Ketmen- 
Tube on the east, and in it lies the Chalbanata-Bel pass—the last 
across this range. 


From the same mountain group is detached the Kochkur-Tube 
chain, which divides first the gorge and then the valley of 
in, the Kara-Su from the wide valley of the 
aocnine Eibe ee Ketmen-Tube. This chain is not distinguished 
by a rocky character, for it is covered with grass and in places is 
very low. Aspur on the northern side of this chain, the Ketmen-Tube 
mountain, and from which the whole valley has received its name, 
divides the entire district onthe left bank of the Narin into two 
halves, the eastern and the western. The Kochkur-Tube shuts off 
the fruitful and picturesque valley of the Kara-Su from the western 
half. In the interval along and sharp spur leaves the southern slope, 
and descends to the very bed of the Kara-Su, the valley of which is 
thus divided into two parts, which are connected by means of 
the Yurker-Bel pass. Below Ketmen-Tube the 
Narin enters a steep and narrow gorge, 
which has every appearance of a rending of the range. From 
what has been said it may be concluded that the range, which shuts in 
the valley of the Kara-Su on the south, and the northern slope of 
which is so steep that the crest is distant from the bed of the river 
44 miles,* inclines considerably towards the south, and moreover 
widens or, it may be, ramifies, It may also be concluded that 
further on these branches or the one widened range break through that 
of the Narin, and after shutting in the valley of Fergana on the 
north-east, join the Chatkal mountains by sending out a spur 
to the south. 


The western slope of the Fergana range is considerably lower. It 
descends towards the Sir-Daria, or rather the Kara-Daria, but 
does not reach it, and shutsinthe very wide and lowlying portion 
of the valley, which is celebrated for its fertility. The forelands of 
the western slope approach within 8 miles of Uzgent, and then 
gradually recede from the Kara-Daria, so that they cross the 
Narin range near Uch-Kurgan. The peninsula formed by the 
Kara-Daria and Narin, which is shut in by the forelands just 

Tke-Su:Avest? “penia- alluded to, is called the Ike-Su-Arasi. On this 
sula, : peninsula there isa thick population of Kip- 
chaks. 


Kara-Su gorge. 


Yurker-Bel pass. 


Beginning at the southern end of the range, there are the 
following passes:—(1) Kara-Bel, or Suiok, leading to Kashgar ; 
Pasacs (2) 80 miles west of the preceding, the 

? Sur-Tash (from this all the remaining 

passes lead to the valley of the Fergana) ; (3) 13 miles further west, 
the Chiti pass; (4) 13 miles west again, the Jasi and the Chahar- 





© The Kemish pass.— Author. 
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Tash (Bichan) ; (5) 17 miles west again, the Kohart pass; (6) 10 
miles west again, the Urum-Bash pass. The following lead to the 
valley of the Kara-Su :—(7) the small pass of Taktalik, across which 
there are (a) a road from the eastern end of Ketmen-Tube, and (4) two 
roads from the valley of the Kara-Su to that of the Andijan; (8) 
Kamish, (9) Kenkol, 2 miles distant from each other; (10) from 
the western half of the Ketmen-Tube valley to the Kochkur-Tau 
range, the emall pass of Kok-Bel, and further up the river Karakol a 
pass the name of which is not known (the best road from the valley of 
Ketmen-Tube to Andijan). About 534 miles to the west of the Muzart 

Mountains to thenorth pass the Terskei-T'au mountains separate from 
of the river Narin, the the Sariasi range, and shut in on the south the 
Terskei-Tau range. basin of Issik-Kul. The relative heights above 
the basin named vary from 6,000 to 9,000 feet ; consequently their 
altitudes above the level of the sea range from 11,000 to 15,000 feet, 
whilst those of separate peaks attain a greater figure. Over the 
Sirt, on which the southern slopes of the Terskei look down, the 
excess of altitude varies from 500 to 2,000 feet, whilst in places it 
is altogether inconsiderable. The highest portions of this range lie in 
the interval between the meridian of the Petrof glacier and the con- 
siderable depression eastward at the source of the Jergalan. In this 
extent there are many separate peaks, which stand out boldly from 
the chain. Two of these especially catch the eye. One peak, 
Alexandrof, has the shape of an oval table, 
on the northern edge of which rises a sharp- 
pointed cone. In many of the gorges on the southern slope 
there are glaciers, but none of these are of any size, so that the 
Sirt range itself is relatively of no great height. 


Alexandrof peak. 


On the northern slope to the east of the Juka pass there are 
large glaciers. The Terskei-Tau range 
from its junction with the Sariasi to the 
meridian of the sources of the Uch-Purkhan (Lesser Narin) shuts 
in the high mountain terrace called the Sirt. Its northern slope 
forms the descent to the terrace of lake Issik-Kul. The width of 
this descent is very considerable,—from 20 to 27 miles, 


Juke pase. 


From the Terskei-Tau range is detached the short range 
of the Kuilu-Tau, which serves as the 
watershed between the Ir-Tash and _ the 
Sariasi. At the junction of these rivers the range comes to 
an end. Its whole length is from 27 to 33 miles; its width, 
27 miles. It is difficult to ascertain its height, but in any case it is 
not considerable. The Kuilu pass lies at 13,574 
feet; consequently the range in all probability 
is not above 15,000 feet. Perpetual snow covers its slopes, and in its 
gorges there are glaciers. The dimensions of this range show that 
it is only an extended spur of the Terskei-Tau mountains. 


The northern slope of the Terskei-Tau is cut up by the deep and 
wooded gorges of the rivers of the Issik-Kul basin. The eastern part 
of this range forms the watershed between the basins of the Uch- 
Turfan and the Ili, and the western part between the basins of the 


Kauilu-Tau range. 


Kuilu pasa. 
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Tesik-Kul Narin. At 17 miles to the west of Barskun the 
; small Keregetash-Tau spur detaches itself 
en nie Pe ee towards the south, and in this spur there is 
a pass of the same name. The spur in question 
runs ina south-easterly direction, and serves asthe watershed between 
the sources of the Lesser Narin and the eastern Keregetash. Its 
south-eastern end comes out, in the form of lowlying spurs, to 
the Ak-Shiriak-Sirt, and, together with the Jitim-Tau range, 
begins the gorge of the as yet unexplored summits of the Uch- 
Purkhan (Lesser Narin), To the west of the Keregetash-Tau spur 
the main range stretches in its original direction, taking, as before, 
various names from the rivers which flow out of it. As far 
as the Konurlen pass, it forms the water- 
shed between the basins of the Issik-Kul and 
Lesser arin. Besides the Konurlen pass, there are in 
this extent two other passes, vzz., the very difficult Tosor 
near Keregetash and the impracticable Ton, 
13 miles from the Tosor. Generally speaking, 
the whole of the main range has a rocky surface, and conse- 
quently there is not one thoroughly practicable pass in it. West 
of the Ton pass the portion of the southern slope of the main 
range and the adjacent country have not been explored. The 
boundaries of this tract are as follows: sources of the Kara- 
Kojur and Kara-Kaman (an affluent of the Lesser Narin), the 
low chain of the Kara-Kaman-Tau mountains, and the source of 
the Konurlen. 

The Kara-Kaman-Tau mountains, which shut in the valley 
of the Bakali on the north, present the 
appearance of a detached low but rocky 
chain, which has no visible connection with the main range. 
Probably between this range and the chain flows the Kara~Kaman or 
one of its tributaries. The reason for this supposition lies in the fact 
that the river mentioned contains a large volume of water. If this 
be the case, the chain in question must be in some part or other of its 
northern slope connected with the main range. 

West of the Konurlen pass the main range runs in o 
straight line, and serves as the watershed between the basins of 
the Issik-Kul and Kara-Kojur river. In this extent 17 
miles from the Konurlen pass there is the very imprac- 
ticable and rocky Ula-Khol pass. From 
here the Terskei-Tau begins to gradually 
fall, and close to where it is pierced by the Juvan-Arik in 
the valley of the Kochkur perpetual snow disappears from its 
crest. Its southern slope encloses the valley of the Kara-Kojur 
as far as the exit of the Juvan-Arik (a river formed by the junc- 
tion of the Kara-Kojur and Tuluk). The northern slope of the 
Terskei-Tau does not reach the shores of Issik-Kul, but throws out 
on the meridian of the western end of this Jake a low sandy spur, 
which forms the southern side of the gorge through which the Koch- 
kur emerges into the valley of the Kutemaldi. The same spur like- 
wise stretches eastward and along the southern shores of the lake, 


Konurlen pass. 


Tosor and Ton pasacs. 


Kara-Kaman-Tau. 


Ula-Khol pass. 
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and it then forms the wide valleys at the bases of the northern slope 
of the main range. These valleys preserve the names of the streams 

Road connecting the Which flow through them, such as Konurlen, 
valleys of the Kochkur Ton, and others. Through the whole of this 
and Ula-Khol. spur from the northern slope of the Tersxei-Tau 
range there passes a road connecting the valleys of the Kochkur 
and Ula-Khol. The pass on this road is 
called the Semis-Bel. Beyond this the spur 
widens outor, it will be better to say, divides. To the north-east there 

Kulje-Butu-Sangan- Tuns out the Kulja-Butu-Sangan-Tau spur, 
Tau spur. which divides the valley of the Semis-Bel from 
that of the Kizil-Imchi. Directly to the north is thrown out a small 
ridge, which gives an undulating character to the valley of the Kute- 
maldi (western shore of Issik-Kul). To the east stretch the above- 
mentioned ridges that divide the lower valleys of the Ula-Khol, 
Konurlen, &c., from the shores of the Issik-Kul. The course of 
these rivers is at first diverted by these ridges from their due direc- 
tion, but afterwards their waters break through the sandy, clayey 
strataand make their way to the lake. ‘These hillocks are but little 
known,* but they stretch almost as far as the entrance of the Bars- 
kun into the basin of the Issik-Kul, and considerably confine the 
basin of that lake, causing its shores in places to be very steep. 


Semis-Bel pass. 


The river Juvan-Arik pierces the main range by a very rocky 

oe gorge. Further to the west the Terskei-Tau 

Juvan-Arik river. boos on narrowing and falling, until it meets 

the mountain of the Son-Kul tableland. At this point the 

valley of the Tuluk is shut in by the bases of the southern 

slope of the Terskei-Tau, whilst its northern slope is washed by 

the waters of the Kochkur and its affluent, the Kizart. In this extent 

the Terskci-Tau range loses its rocky character, and falls to a height 
varying from 9,000 to 10,000 feet.t 


The eastern Ak-Shiriak mountain system occupies the space 
Ak-Shiriak-Tau (East- between the Terskei, Kuilu, and Kok-Shal ranges. 
ern range). At the base of its northern slope lies the high 
Sirt valley, and at the foot of its southern slope there is a valley of 
the same kind,—that of the Sari-Garm. On the east the eastern 
Ak-Shiriak range is bounded by the gorges of the Air-Tash and the 
northern and southern Ishigart rivers up to the point where the southern 
Ishigart issues into the Sari-Garm valley. On the west the same 
range is bounded by the Ak-Bel-Su river, which flows with a fall 


almost imperceptible into a wide river, and further on by the wide 
valley of the Kara-Sai. 


* It is very likely that these were formerly liltoral islands on the Iake. There are 


many indications in support of the idea of the gradual aud even rapid fall in the level 
of the waters of the Issik-Kul.— Author. 


t On the western end of the Terskei-Tau there nre two passes: (1) Kizart, which 
serves to connect the main range with the one that shute in the valley of the eastern 
Kerakol on the south; (2) Char-Archao, leading from the valley of the Kizart to that 
of the Kilemchek. To the west of thie pnss tho Tange rapidly falle and forms the 
watershed between the J ‘umgal, Kizart, and Kilemchek. It comes altogether to an end 


in the valley of the J umgal in the ehape of a long and sloping headland.—Awfhor. 
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The eastern Ak-Shiriak has not the character of a chain of moun- 
tains. It consists of irregularly distributed peaks connected with 
one another by ranges lying in all possible directions. Throughout 
the extent of the surface occupied by its system the Ak-Shirial 
mountains preserve for the most part one uniform height, and fall 
suddenly into the valleys and gorges surrounding them. They do 
not tower over the Sirt more than 1,500 feet ; consequently their aver- 
age height does not exceed 15,000 to 14,000 feet. The system 
of the Ak-Shiriak lies north-east and south-west, Its approximate 
width is 19 miles, and its length about 33 miles. 


Three wide valleys cross this range, and they all converge towards 
its centre. To the north lies the Yak-Tash 
valley. It cuts into the mountains in a dirce- 
tion from north-west to south-east. Its length is about 13 miles ; 
its width where it expands into the Sirt is 1 mile. The whole 
surface of this valley is blocked by the largest glacier in 
this locality, from beneath which emerges the Yak-Tash (or 
. Upper Narish). To the west is another valley, 
Kara-Sai valley. that of the Kara-Sai. This also stretches far 
into the mountains, and about half or more of it is filled witha 
glacier. Lastly, to the south there are the gorge and glacier of the 
: Kuian-Su, the head of which lies near that of 
Ruan Se, the Kara-Sai. The whole of this extent is 
deeply buried in snow and ice. Nowhere is there a single 
dark spot or one bare place. Such a mass of snow aids in the 
formation of the huge glaciers that feed the sources of two rivers and 
one lake basin. 


At the south-east angle of the Ak-Shiriak, which ends in a low 
headland, there diverges in an easterly direction the low groups of 
the Air-Tash-Tau, which is the watershed be- 
tween the rivers Ishtik and the lower Air-Tash. 
It is very low and but little explored, but it presents no special 
interest. At the point where it leaves the eastern Ak-Shiriak range 
is the Ishihart pass, which connects the valley 
of the Air-Tash with a valley at the base of 


Yak-Tash valley. 


Air-Tash-Tau group. 


Iehihart pass. 
the Kok-Shal. 


The Ak-Bel pass at the western end of the Ak-Shiriak joins this 
range and the Yulu-Tau mountains, which are its 
spurs. These spurs fill up the wide triangle 
between the rivers, northern and southern Ak-Bel-Su, and between the 
low lands of the rivers Yak-Tash and Kara-Sai, as far as their 
junction. They are for the most part hills overgrown with grass, 
especially at the narrow western end. 


The highlying valley of the Sari-Garm is connected with the 
Ak-Shiriak range by the small chain of the 
Ishtik-Tau, which lies along the bases of the 
Kok-Shal. In this chain is the low and very 
practicable Tes pass. The defile in which the Ishtik gates are situated 
is amile in length. The track through this passes almost every 
minute from one side to the other. 


Ak-Bel pass. 


Snri-Garm valley. 
Ightik-Tuu chain. 
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The lofty snowclad system of the Jitim-Tau forms the water- 
x shed between the basins of the Lesser and 
Jitim-Tau ronge- Greater Narin (the Kichkin and Chon-Narin), 
On the east this range begins with a low headland. It then very 
rapidly rises, but still does not attain any considerable height above 
the level of the Sirt. To the eye the absolute height of the range 
appears to be 15,000 feet or more above the level of sea. The whole 
range is covered with perpetual snow, and in almost all the gorges in 
its eastern part there are glaciers. As we approach nearer to the 
west, these are met with less seldom. 


The highest points of the range lie castward. Generally speaking, 
the Jitim-Tau very perceptibly falls towards the west. There are 
no bold peaks in the range. The length of the Jitim-Tau up to 
the point where it is pierced by the Lesser Narin is 80 miles. 
Its greatest width is 23 miles. 

The Jitim-Tau range is very rich in passes. From east to west. 

the following are known :—Jitim-Bel, Suiok, 

Fase: Yaman-Ichke. Along the gorge of the Kurmenti, 

a tributary of the Lesser Narin, there is a pass leading to the 

valley of the Greater Narin (along the southern Kurmenti) ; and 

finally, at the western end of the range there is the Kalmagachu pass 

(probably the Kalmak-Ashu). Of these, the first and second are the 

most practicable. The average height of these passes is about 
12,000 feet. 

The western prolongation of the Jitim-Tau is formed by the 
snowless Nura-Tau range. This range is divid- 
ed from the main one by the Lesser Narin river. 
The Nura-Tau range forms the watershed between the Narin 
and the Kok-Torpel (an affluent of the On- 
Archa). This low range falls towards the west, 
and on reaching the On-Archa breaks up into Jow hills. Its length 
is 23 miles. 


Nura-Tau range. 


Kok-Torpel river. 


The entire basin of lake Son-Kul is surrounded by mountains, 
which, with the exception of the southern Mulda- 
Tau range, have from inside that basin the 
appearance of hills. This effect is produced by the high altitude of 
the lake itself (9,400 feet). From the very lowlying adjacent 
valleys the mountains in question may be considered second-rate in 
respect of height. 


Son-Kul plateau. 


The western and northern slopes of the lake’s basin are 
formed by the Son-Kul-Tau mountains. The 
Dolon pass may be considered the beginning 


Dolon pass. 
of these mountains.* 


_ From this point the range stretches in a westerly direction, 
shghtly inclining to north, and forms the watershed between the 





© M. Severtscf observes that on the meridian of the westerr: end of lake 
Issik-Kul a general fall in the range takes place throughout the whole of_the 
country now under description, but in the watershed between the valleys of the At-Bash 
nd Ah-Sai the satue circumstance is noticed Lo the east of that meridian.— Author. 
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rivers Tuluk and Kalemchek (sources of the Jumgal) on the onc side 
and the Ottuk, Jeregetal, and the basin of lake Son-Kul on the 
other. The entire range in respect of height belongs to the category 
of second-rate mountains. As far as the eye can judge, its highest 
points do not exceed 12,000 Feet. It has a rocky character, especially 
im the valley of the Tuluk. From the summit of the Tuluk-Bel 
pass there is a road from the Tuluk valley across 
Tuluk-Bel pas. the Son-Kul-Tau to the eastern part of the Son- 
Kul valley along the Tuz-Ashu stream. Beyond this from the valley of 
the Kalemchek to Son-Kul there are two passes; and finally, from the 
valley of the Jumgal to Son-Kul there are ten passes. All are steep 
and rocky, and present: no practicable communication. 


The northern slope of the Son-Kul plateau descends abruptly 
into the valleys of the rivers which wash its base. The southern, 
on the contrary, lowers itself in long slopes lying south-east; 
and south, which form the watershed between the several streams 
of the basin of the Narin. The most castern of these slopes 
divides the valley of the Ottuk from that of the Jeregetal, and pre- 
servesits rocky character. At first it stretches like a wide belt, then 
narrows to a width of not more than 14 miles, again some- 
what opens out, and terminates in @ clay hill in the valley of the 
Narin. The second slope separates the Jeregetal stream and lake 

Mulda-Tou moun- Son-Kul from the valley of the Narin. 


tains, It also connects the Son-Kul-Tau range 

with the Mulda-Tau mountains, which shut in the basin 

Koijertt ri of the Son-Kul on the south. The river 
jerti river. 


Koijerti flows out of the south-cast corner 
of lake Son-Kul, and makes for itself a narrow cleft be- 
tween these mountains, The length of this cleft is about 44% miles. 
The width between its overhanging walls, which rise on both 
sides to a height of not less than 700 fect, varies from 21 
to 70 fect. The beginning of this cleft is situated 33 miles 
from where the Koijerti Jeaves the lake. Lower down this 
stream and 17 miles distant from the lake there is another 
similar cleft at the mouth of the Kok-Bulak, but 
this one is not so remarkable. Thus this spur 
encloses the basin of lake Son-Kul on the east and joins the northern 
and southern range of the plateau. Moreover, it continues south- 
wards, separating the basin of the Koijerti from that of the Jere- 
getal, Here it has a rocky character and it gradually falls, 
terminating ina clay hill in the valley of the Narin. 


Kok-Bulak river. 


From the central course of the ee the Son-Kul-Tau 

: range begins to gradually incline to the west 
Sere describing a curve in elie neighbourhood of the 
western shore of lake Son-Kul. Its height in this part scarcely 
reaches 11,000 fect, but it descends into the valley of the Jumgal 
very suddenly. Into the basin of lake Son-Kul its descent is more 
sloping. Further on, the Son-Kul-Tau range skirts the western 
shore of the lake and then takes a southerly direction as far as 
the mountain group, where it juins the Mulda-Tau range. This 
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group has not been explored, but from the Shil-Bel pass to the 

. south are seen long narrow ridges, which descend 

Shil-Bol poss. from this locality into the valley of the Jumgal 

in a north-easterly direction. As it approaches the group spoken of, the 

Son-Kul-Tau range gradually recedes from the lake, giving place to 

irregular but generally sloping spurs, which run out from both 

the ranges, which are here united to the group. The western slope 
of the Son-Kul-Tau range has not in this locality been explored, 


It has been already stated that the Son-Kul-Tau range is joined 
bya spur to the west of the Mulda-Tau, and that between them Hows 
the stream of the Koijerti. From this point the latter range 
extends like a wide belt in a westerly direction, and forms the water- 
shed between the basins of lake Son-Kul and the Narin. ‘The south. 
ern slope of this range as far as the river Mulda-Ashv is called by 
the natives Baural-Bas-Tau. It then throws 
out in a south-westerly direction a spur, which 
is the watershed between the Kap ravine and Kadrali stream. In 
this locality its spurs also reach as far as the val- 
ley of the Narin. These in their upper parts 
are steep and rocky, and in their lower turn into clay strata. The 
northern slope towards the lake is shorter and steeper. Opposite 

Rod across the the southern corner of lake Son-Kul, a road 
Son-Kul-Tau ronge over leads across the Son-Kul-‘au range by _ the 
the Mulda-Ashu pass to Mulda-Ashu pass to the valley of the Narin. 
the valley of the Narin. West of this pass the range inclines somewhat 
to the south, and reaches the mountain group somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the Boz-Aigir. Here the 
range is joined by its western branch, the Son-Kul-Tau, From here the 
range forms the watershed between the basins of the Jumgal and 
Narin. From the Boz-Aigir as far as the Iri-Su stream the range 
bears the name of the Donguz-Tau, West of this 
and at the end, where the Narin receives the 
Jumgal from the right, it is called the Kabak-Tau. In these two 
parts the southern slopes only of the range have 
been explored. The western end of — the 
Kabak-Tau is almost entirely unknown. ‘The southern slope 
of the range which we have been describing has the same 
character as its eastern parts. At first it is steep. Along the 
base of this declivity a road runs pavallel to the course of the Narin. 
Below the road there is a slope down to the river, and 
only at the very bed of the river are there again steep and rocky 
cliffs. In this locality there are several passes across the mountains 
from the valley of the Narin to that of the Jumgal, but all the 
roads over these are destroyed almost yearly by the spring rains. 
They are too, asa rule, both rocky and precipitous. The length of 
the entire Son-Kul-Tou range from the Koijerti to the 
banks of the Narin and Jumgal is from 80 to 87 miles. 

Mountains tothesouth ‘Lhis is the mountain tract which is bounded on 
of the Karakol rivers the north by the valleys of the eastern and 
Consine of, the Kochkur western Karakol, affinents of the Kochkur and 

penser): Susamir, on the south by the valleys of the 
rivers Oia-Kain, tributary of the Susamir, Kara-Gaili, Kuhne, 


Baural-Bas-Tan. 


Kap ravine. 


Donguz-Tau rongo. 


Kabak-Tau range. 
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and Ok-Torkoi (affluents of the Jumgal), and on the east and 
west by the valleys of the Susamir, Jumgal, and Kochkur, which 
as yet have been but imperfectly explored. Along the south 
bank of the eastern Karakol there stretches a compact range. 
At the Karakol pass it sends out to the 
north a spur which connects it with the 
Alexandrof range. In this spur lies the pass just mentioned. 
Further to the west the left bank of the 
western Karakol is enclosed by the prolonga- 
tion of the same range as far as the wide valley of the Susamir, 
where it comes to an end in a steep headland, 
just where the Jui-Jurek enters the Karakol, 


Karakol pass. 
Susamir valley. 


Jui-Jurek river. 


It is known that the Kochkur is made up of the junction of 
two streams,—Karakol and Suiok. Along 
both these rivers there are roads to the Susamir, 
but that along the Karakol is the better one. The Kirgiz say that 
the Suiok pass lies close to that of the Karakol, and that by turn- 
ing westward from Suiok the Oia-Kain, Susamir, and Karakol 
may be reached. ‘The road to the Susamir 
passes below the western Suiok up to the point 
where this stream enters the copious Jui-Jurek. ‘Ihe roads leading to 
the Oia-Kain and Karakol go across the watershed between the 
valleys of the western Karakol, the western Suiok, and the Oia 
Kain. From the Kizart. passt he range stretches 
in a north-westerly direction, and serves as 
the watershed between the valleys of the castern Suiok on the one 
side and the streams which flow eastward from the Oia-Kain gorge 
into the Jumgal on the other. We know also of the existence of 
another range, parallel to the first, which encloses the valley of both 
the Karakols on the south. Where the Suiok pass lies there must 
exist, too, a connection between both these ranges. But it is difficult 
to decide whether this connection is a mountain group, whenee diverge 
apurs on all sides, or whether it is a lateral link between the two 
mountain systems, ‘The second inference seems the more likely, 
because the Suiok pass is, they say, very practicable. Ina mountain 
group the chances are that such would not be the case. The road 
from the Susamir to the Jumgal along the Oia-Kain crosses two 
larve passes,—that of the Oia-Kain on the first-half of the road, and 
the Kok-Bel on the second-half. In addition to this, the same 
road lies across more or less steep and large ravines. Both the heights 
on which are situated these passes of the first class and the water- 
shed between the ravines stretch out far to the south, and comprise an 
unexplored mountain country between the basins of the Susamir and 
Jumgal. 


Kochkur river. 


Roads to the Susamir. 


Kizart pass. 


The Susamir after it has joined the Karakol passes from a wide 
valley into an extremely narrow and rocky gorge, and in this it flows 
as far as the mouth of the Jumgal. This gorge only opens out at the 
mouths of the streams which flow along the lateral valleys and gorges 
of the various spurs. Amongst the number of these, the Oia-Kain is 
the largest. The properties of the Susamir gorge are such as to give ua 
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the right of supposing that these spurs have 2 geological connection 
with the mountains separating the Ketmen-Tube and Talas valleys. 
Across all these ranges there are several passes uniting the various 
portions of the valley of the two Karakols, the Oia-Kain, Jumgal, 
and others. All the mountains in this locality are below the snow- 
line. 


To these belong the ranges separating oo beats the en 

i ‘ the boundary o: etmen-Tube, and the 

rT ates valley of the Usaniatmnal (tributary of the 

(the Susamir). Narin) from the valleys of the Talas, the Uch- 

Koshoi, and Upper Susamir. The length of this surface is 

117 miles, and its average width 33 miles. M. Kaulbars’ recon- 
naissance only reached as far as the limits of this locality. 


Long mountain spurs project into the northern portion of the 
Ketmen-Tube valley. To the east they are high, though without 
snow, rocky and steep. They approach close to the Narin, and form, 
together with the spurs on the left bank of that river, a very imprac- 
ticable mountain gorge. One of these spurs turns sharply to the 
west, and runs along the right bank of the Narin, and finally loses 

R itself ina group of hills, which contain large 

‘ack-snlt deposits. ope rst ‘ 

quantities of rock salt. This group separates 

from the Ketmen-Tube valley another which is parallel to it. Along 
this valley there isa road to the Susamir. The rocky spurs to the 
east lie north and south. Further to the west these spurs lose their 
rocky character and change into long Hat watersheds between the lower 
affuents on the right bank of the Narin. Their direction then alters 
gradually to the south-east. The spur or even range, which encloses 
the valley on the left bank of the Uzun-Ahmad, stands out with 
peculiar sharpness. At. first it comprises a group of hills covered wilh 
grass ; but as we approach the north-east, it rises very rapidly and 
becomes steep. From the mouth of the Kara-Kungei it forms a nar- 
row gorge, along which a road leads over cornices. Here on all_ sides 
large masses of rock are laid bare. At the point where the Uzun- 
Ahmad falls into the Terek-Su there rises up a detached mountain, the 
summit of which consists of five large granite crags picturesquely 

A . in, Situated. This mountain is called Bish-Imchik 

TE nee (‘the five breasts”). On the right bank of the 
Uzun-Ahmad the mountains begin in the valley of the Ketmen-Tube 
with a high headland, which separates the Uzun-Ahmad from the 
Narin, ‘The range then goes in a north-westerly or even due-westerly 
direction, forming at its northern slope the wide valleys of the 
afiluents of the Uzun-Ahmad. ‘The largest of these is the valley 
of the Aiak-'Tik. Above this is another compact, high, and very steep 
range, which shuts in the valley of the Uzun-Ahmad on the west, 
skirting it as far as the mouth of the river Terek. At the junction of 
the two streams a rocky spur approaches, and its steep headland juts out 

Terek pass. into the valley. From the'lerek pass, the ascent 
force and descent from which are very steep and stony, 
and which lies at a height of 10,644 feet above the level of the sea, 


pre - seen the direction of the range from north-west to south-cast. 
urther on the same range has a very rocky character, and it 
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encloses the Bish-Tash valley, the course of which also lies north- 

se west and south-cast. The range forma, with the 
Bish-Tash valley. mountains on the north bank SE the Bish-Tazh, 
a narrow rocky gorge leading out into the valley of the Talas valley. 
The mountains on the right bank of the Bish-Tash 
begin at the point where this river enters the 
Talas valley in the form of hills; but they soon rise, and their southern 
slopes become steep and rocky. On the other hand, the northern 
slopes descend into the same valley by sloping, grass-grown spurs, 
which hide the range itself from the cyes of the traveller who may 
he on the banks of the Talas. At the Uch-Koshoi the range 
again approaches the riverbed and is steep, but not very high. At 

Ut-Mek pase. the Ut-Mck pass the greater portion of the 

range comprises high, flat tablelands, crossed by 
chains of low hills. From this point and along the right bank of 
the Susamir there stretches a steepand rocky range, which continues 
Lelow the mouth of the Jumgal, and causes these two rivers on uniting 
to wind round its south-eastern extremity in two large curves. 
Further on the range and its branches form the rocky, steep, and 
narrow Jumyal detile. From the Ut-Mek pass 
the spur leaves the Susamir, which connects that 
range and the Alexandrof range on the meridian of Ak-Su. ‘Thisspur 
separates the left bank of the Susamir from theaffluents of the Kara- 
kol, which is one of the sources of the Talas, 

From this sketch it is apparent that inside the indicated blank, in 
all probability, there stretches one general range, which is either the 
beginning or the end of the mountains that separate the steppe from 
the mountainous country of the Upper Chatkal. By these ranges 
it is connected with the Terek-Bel pass. It lies approximately 
along the centre of the blank, and its northern slope is 
generally steep, whilst its southern descends in long slopes, which 
separate the valleys of the affluents of the Narin, such as the 
Uzun-Ahmad, Chichkan, &c., the mouths of which streams Jie in 
the valley of the Ketmen-Tube. It seems that, generally speaking, the 
whole range is of a very rocky character. There are numerous passes 
over it; and this is so because of its relatively low altitude and the 
friability of its strata, which are cut through by the several rivers. 

This range* consists of two long, high, and parallel chains, known 

. under the name of the northern and southern 

Trone-Ili Ala-Tau.  Fidwes. Both these chains are united almost on 

the meridian of the centre of lake Issik-Kul by a mountainous group, 

which divides the watershed of the northern and southern ranges into 

two longitudinal valleys. In the western valley flows the river Kebin, 

an affluent of the river Chu, and in the eastern the river Chilik, an 

affluent of the river Ili. We will review separately the two ranges 
of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau. 

The northern range presents an uninterrupted mountain chain, in its 
central portion rising to the limits of perpetual snow, somewhat, lower 
at either extremity, and finally in its eastern section broken by the 


Talas valley. 


Jumgal defile. 


® Explored by Messrs. Semeuof, Poltoratski, Severtecf, Buniakof, and othere.—= 
Author. 
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gorge or fissure of the river Chilik and afterwards by the Charin, 
The separate portion of the northern range between the gorge of 
the Chilik and Charin is known under the name of Turaivir, 
Almost opposite the mountain group, which unites the northern 
and southern ranges and divides the valley of the Chik from that 
of the Charin, rises the Tal-Garnin ; Tal-Cheku, the highest peak 
of the northern range, attaining an elevation, according to M. Semenof, 
of 15,000 feet. 


From the snow-covered peak of Tal-Garnin, Tal-Cheku, the 
northern range, gradually sinks in elevation on both sides. The 
line of perpetual snow in it is visible for about 33 miles. On 
the slopes of the Tal-Garnin, Tal-Cheku, and even in the southern 
slopes, the snow lies fora considerable distance, but not so as 
to form an uninterrupted covering. The remaining heights of the 
northern range of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tan are covered only with 
patches of perpetual snow, so that the whole chain is fully 
entitled to its name of Ala-7au, z.e., “ the spotted mountain.” The 
average height of the northern range of the Ala-Tau may be fixed 
at 8,600 feet. 


The porphyritic forelands of the northern ridge are very 
small in comparison with the height of the ridge itself, and they 
approach so closely to its lateral spurs as almost to join them. 


The southern range in its general formation much resembles 
the northern, and only in its central section is of a lower elevation ; 
but as it sinks less at the extremities, its average elevation exceeds 
that of the northern range and attai ns 8,825 feet. The Kurmenti 
pass rises to a height of over 10,620 feet. This range is called the 
Kungei Ala-Tau, and is so named because the Kirgiz call the side of a 
mountain facing the sun Kungei, whilst they call the side in the shade 
Terskei, The southern range of the Ala-Tau sinks in the side of 
Issik-Kul with so abrupt a descent, that it possesses hardly any wnder- 
features or headlands, but only a sharp, rapidly-falling counterfort. 


The best. known passes in the range we are descnbing lie at 
the following heights :— 


Northern chain. Feet. Southern chain. Feet. 
Suiok-Tube ... 8,000 Turaigir wee 7,500 
Keskelen .«. 10,800 Dure-Ashu ... ? 
Almata ... 10,900 Kurmenti ... 10,000 
Turgen we 9,400 Shati .- 10,300 
Turaigir w» 6,600 Tabulgati ... 9,000 


Although the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau extends from the Buat gorge to 
the river Charin on the east, yet its actual position is not bounded by 
the aforesaid limits, but are prolonged to the Cis-Ili region under the 
general name of the Uzun-Tau, of which we have spoken above. The 
northern and southern ranges of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau are separated 
by easy gradations into its eastern and western extremities, and 
by a longitudinal valley, which extends in a similar manner, it 
joins some small intermediate chains running parallel to the two 
Main ranges. The most, castern of these intermediate chains, the 
Dalashik, attaining an elevation of 7,833 fect (and in some peaks 
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of 9,530 feet), divides the short valley of the Leseer Kebin from the 
longitudinal valley of the Greater Kebin. 


To the north of the point where the river Chilik makes 2 turn 
and between the low portions of the northern and southern ranges 
the lofty plateau of Jelanash extends, having an elevation of 5,300 
feet. Judging by the geological character of the soil, this plateau 
was at some time an enclosed mountain basin, which ina long period of 
t'me was gradually filled up by an accumulation of sand, mud, and 
pebbles, all of which formed at the bottom of the mountain lake which 
filled the basin a weakly-cemented conglomerate. Gradually increas- 
ing accumulations at last raised the level of the water of the lake to 
such an extent, that it broke through its mountain enclosure and found 
an exit on the northern side of the range where the rivers Chilik and 
Charin now flow. The bed of the lake as it dried up formed the above- 
mentioned plateau of Jelanash. The soil of the plateau is so friable 
and so little firm, that the rivers Merke, Kegen, and Kurkara, which 
flow by it, have cut themselves a bed from 700 to 800 feet deep. 


The Tasma range, together with the mountain plateau of San- 
Tash,* connects the eastern portion of the 
Ala-Tau with the Terskei-Tau, which, as we 
San-Tash platenu. have seen above, skirts the Issik-Kul on the 
south. Through the Tasma range passes tee arr as from 
Muzart to Karakol. e pass over this range is 
Keke as called the Kizil-Kiya ete Tupe and Jer- 
Kizil-Kiya pase. galan. Its length between the mountains is 10 
miles. This pass, though high, is very practicable, and even carriages 
can move along it. In this locality strong winds blew almost daily 
into the basin of the Issik-Kul. In winter the cold and frost are 
terribly severe. 

In a north-west direction a range of mountains of the second 
class detach themselves from the Trans-Ili Ala-T'au, and form the water- 
shed of the rivers Chu and Ili. These hills gradually sink towards 
the north and disappear at lake Balkhash. The highest points of 
the range are found at the Suiok-Tube mountains,t 10,000 feet, near 
the Kastek border. At the river Rigaiti the height of the mountains 
is diminished to 6,000 feet, and at the river Kurdai to 4,000 feet. 
Here at Kurdai the post road between Vernei and ‘Tashkend is met 
with. These mouutains are everywhere practicable. Opposite Kastek 
and Tokmak there are some easy passes, practicable even for wheeled 
traffic. Carts can cross anywhere from the river Kurdai_ to the north. 
The crest of these mountains in the north-west of Kurdai does 
not present any abrupt elevations, but follows for the greater 
part a line of continuous, undulating heights, which in many places 


Tasma range. 


® In the valley of the San-Tash river two heaps of stoncs are still visible—one very 
large, the other much amalicr. ‘fradition states that, ‘Samerlanc, who had arrived here 
with hie bands, wished to number his army, and so directed cach warrior to place one 
atone on the ground, On the return march he again ordered each of his men to take 
a stone from the heap which had been made end make up snother. He thus asccr- 
tained the number of men who hed on slain in the campaign. San-Tash signifies 
ne ing of the stones.” — Author. . , 
rf Pi Semenof : “Journey from Fort Vernei across the Mountain Pass Suiok-Tube 


and Buam Defile,”—Author. _ 
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have the appearance of an clevated plateau, over which the passage 
of carts is possible. The castern slope of these heights is steeper than 
the western. 


The prolongation of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau* from the Buam defile 


Alexandrof range. towards the west is called the Alexandrof 
range. This range from the Buam defile to the 
Buam defile. river Ala-Archa gradually rises, and, judging 


from its Alpine veyetation, is from 9,000 to 10,000 feet high. Per- 
petual snow appears on it opposite the town 
of Tokmak at the river Shamsi, but its 
highest peake rise up near the rivers Ala-Archa and Ala-Medin. 
The height of these is 15,000 feet. Even 
during the summer unmelted snow may be 
seen in the hollows of the Shamsi pass, which is a practicable 
one. The line of perpetual snow that covers the peaks, from 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high, stretches as far as the sources 
of the Karabalta. From here the range gradually falls towards the 
west as faras Merke, near which, at the sources of the Uriandi, its 
height does not exceed 9,200 fect. Here it has no peaks. Further 
westward, between the sources of the Chanar and Mak-Mal, the 
Alexandrof range again rapidly rises and passes above the snow- 
line (¢.¢., 13,000 feel). To the west of the river Mak-Mal it falls 
again towards the town of Aulia-Ata, near which the western end of 
the range, the headland of Tek-Turmas, has not an absolute height of 
more than 2,600 feet, or of 150 feet above the level of the river Talas. 
This headland forms an undulating plateau of black sandstone, over 
which, 43 miles from Aulia-Ata, rise bare hills of porphyritie sienite 
(a mixture of small crystals of campestrian spar and hornblende, 
with large crystals of the same kind of stonc). 


On the northern slope of the Alexandrof range flow numerous 
rivers, affluents of the Chu and its principal tributary, the Kargati. 
'The same slope is covered with forest up to a height of from 5,000 to 
3,000 feet, according to M. Semenof’s measurements; but its 
southern slope is quite unwooded.t The main crest of the range is in 
some places connected by mountain groups with another crystalline 
parallel crest, which separates the valley of the Talas from that of the 
Chirchik. Both these ridges between Aulia-Ata and Merke are pierced 
by streams, the Kara-Kash finding its way through the northern, 
and the Kenko] and many others through the southern ridge. 


The low passes over the Alexandrof range—for example, the one 
lying at the source of the river Urianda—are covered with excellent 
grazing grounds. Tall grasses, mountain poppies, and peonics grow 
even at a height of 7,500 fet, ¢.c., up to the limit of the existence 
of snow in the gorges—in other words, till the month of 
May. In August this snow altogether disappears. The pass itsclf 
is without snow in May and is carpeted with creeping grasses. 
Trees (the common juniper) and bushes (the black currant) are 


Shamai river. 


Shamsi pass. 





* V. Poltorateki: “General Sketch of the Country to the West of the Traus-Ili Tract 
between the Rivera Chu and Sir-Darin.”— Author. 


+ M. Gevertsef : “ Journey to the Western Porlion of the Celeatial Range.” —Asthor. 
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occasionally met with at the highest pointof the pass—fur example, 
near the second Urianda river, but here onty in small quantities, 


The third Urianda (lows throngh a deep cleft in the limestone 
rock, the bottom and every part of which is thickly overgrown 
with bushes of various kinds, such .s mountain ash, currant, and 
others. On theerags higher up are juniper trees, and the limestone 
blutls are covered with grass and wild rose, with yellow flowers: 


The valleys of certain rivers—the Talas and its affluents, for 
example—contain poplar, willow, and ofd/pitd, whilst in the mountain 
gorges there are birch trees. 


The western prolongation of the Susamir from the Terck-Bel 
pass (see page 95) is known to the Kirgiz under the gencral name 
of the Ala-Tau. It lies parallel to, and separates the sources of the 

Urtak-Tou renge. Chirchik from the systems of the Talas and 


Ters. The same range is otherwise called the 
Urtak-Tau and the Ak-Bura. 


From the meridian of the Upper Pekem this range gradually 
falls, and at the boundary of Yaski-Chu, 30 miles from the 
sources of the Aris, ends in a steep headland, with an absolute height 
of not more than 3,950 feet. Westof this headland there is another 
small calcareous eminence, which is separated from it by a dry, flat 
valley, 4 mile wide. ‘The small patches of perpetual snow, which 
are still observed to the west of the sources of the Aris, come to 
an end opposite the mouth of the Sari-Bulak, 13 miles above the 
boundary of Yaski-Chu. At the sources of the Mashat a small range 
leaves the Ala-'lau. his turns to the south-west and ends 20 miles 
north-west of Tashkend. Irom the Ala-Tau there breaks off at the 
sources of the Badam and turns to the west alow but steep and 
narrow spur, 30 miles long, the Kazi-Kurt-Ata, which on detaching 
itself gradually falls, but again rises and terminates in a steep double- 
headed peak. This peak rises above the plain to a height almost 
double that of the whole range. At the beginning of September 
snow instead of rain falls on the summit of the Kazi-Kurt-Ata peak. 
ILowever, up to November the snow does not lie continuously, and 
indced it often disappears, so that the absolute height of Kazi-Kurt- 
Ata cannot exceed 7,000 feet. From this point there stretches the 
flat watershed between the rivers Aris and Chirchik, with a detached 
but very high summit to the south-west of Chikend.* 


Another dircet prolongation of the Alexandrof and Ala-Tau 
ranges, and as faras appearances one less 
considerable as to size, is the Kara-Tau 
(Black Mountain) range, which sharply changes its direction. 

The western end of this range terminates close to fort Julek. 
Almost on the meridian of this fortlet rise the mountains of Kara-Burun 
(“the blacknose ” or “ cape”), sharply springing 
out of the general sca of sand and forming the 
proper western boundary of the Kara-Tau. From the Kara-Burun, 
almost to the very source of the river Aris, the Kara-Tau extends in one 
general range, having a direction of from north-west to south-east. The 


Kara-Tau range. 


Kara-Burun. 





“eM. Severtsef : “ Journey to the Western Portion of the Celestial Range.” —Author. 
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south-westerly slopes of the Kara-Tau are steep, whilst the central crest 
between the rivers Batpak, Aristandi, Sassik, Chaian, the Greater and 
Lesser Bugon, present an elevated platcau with deep valleys, where the 
rivers How. The steep south-western slopes of the chain become still 
steeper and more rugged between the rivers Boroldai and Aris. This 
part of the range, as being abruptly detached in its character, bears 
the special designation with the natives of the Boroldai-Tau, i.c., 
the Boroldat mountains. The rivers Boroldai, Kosh-Karat, and 
the Lesser Bugon form here deep beds, in many places diflicult of 
access. None the less, both in this part of the range and in its 
western extremitics, mountain passes more or less easy are met with, 
eg., the Turlan, Chilik, Jelan, Kulan, and others. The mountains 
crowning these passes bear the same names, and a few clevated 
points near these passes are also called by their names. Besides 
these there are separate mountains, as the Chaian, Orkarli, and others, 
All these comprise the Kara-Tau range. The mountain heights of the 
Kara-Tau range do not exceed 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and in summer are 
completely free from snow. It is from this circumstance that the 
range has received its name of the Black Mountain (Kara-Tax). 


We have said above that the Kara-Tau is a direct prolongation 
of the Tian-Shan mountain mass. The Kara-Tan (or more correctly 
its south-western termination, the Boroldai) unites with the Urtak-Tau 
at the saddleback of Chakpak. The range here hae an elevation of 
5,000 feet absolute height, and gives rise to two rivers, the Boroldai 
and Bugon, which water some very fertile valleys. On the heights 
of the Boroldai are found timber forests extending about 13 miles 
in length and 34 miles in width, The Kara-‘l'au is connected with 
the Alexandrof range by the Kuiuk ridge, 


The most elevated portions of the Kara-Tau range are found on 
the west of the river Kamir-Tas, where the range assumes a north- 
westerly direction. Here the Kara-Tau attains an elevation of 7,000 
feet. ‘The height of the Turlan pass, according to the hypsometrical 
measurement of M. Freze, is 6,800 feet, and is therefore nearly double 
the height of the passes of the Bugon, lying between its summits. 


The Kichkeni-Kara-Tau (Lesser Kara-Tau) consists of the northern 
; : foreland of the main range of the Kara-Tau, 
KichkeniKara-Tou. = from which it is separated by a longitudinal 
valley. The Kichkeni-Kara-Tau terminates between the river Kamir- 
Tas and the Turlan pass. It descends on the north to the steppe by 
aseries of wide and rather steep spurs, intersected by small arid 
valleys. These spurs, so dry and infertile, are composed of alluvial 
soil. At their base are many salt beds, and there are also some salt 
lakes. The rivers rising in the Kichkeni-Kara-Tau are insignificant, 
and disappear on their first issue into the steppe. 


The Kara-Tau in its elevated portions presents a single crest 
line, but to the west of the town of Turkistan another range of little 
elevation rune parallel to the main range on the southern side. The 
northern side sinks abruptly to the steppe. 

South-west of the Ala-Tau there diverge several spurs, of which 
the principal, the Chatkal range, separates the 


Chatkal range. Chirchik system from that of the Sir-Daria. 
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This range borders the valley of Fergana on the north-west, and is coi 
nected by the Uzun-Ahmad range with another that skirts the sar, 
valley on the north-east. The topography of the Chatkal range is bu 
imperfectly known. Its southern slopes approach quite close to the 
Sir, whilst on the northern along the Chatkal river (an affluent of the 
Chirchik) there is a valley, which, though narrow, is suited for 
settlements. The western end of the Chatkal range is lower, but 
wider than the eastern. 


After shutting in with its northern spurs the Chirchik valley 
above Niazbeg, this range breaks out into numerous second-rate ridges, 
known under the names Kendir-Tau and Kurama-Tau, which separate 
the Kurama district of the province of Sir-Daria from the 
province of Fergana. The most western end of the Kurama-Tau 
comes out to the bed of the Sir, and is called the Mogol-Tau 
{its length is 264 miles), The Mogol-Tau and Kurama-Tau 
are separated by the scarcely perceptible pass and gorge of Tuia- 
Boguz* (camel’s-mouth), along which is taken the great postal 
road from Tashkend to Khojend. 


The Kurama-Tau (Kendir-Tau) feeds with its springs the river 

Angren, and, as we have just said, its north- 

Kourama-Tau (Kendir- eastern portion separates the Kurama district 

Tau). from the valley of Fergana. At this point lies 

opposite fort Telian the Kendir-Davan pass, which serves as the direct 

communication between Tashkend and Khokand. It is a very difficult 
pass, but it has been proposed to make it adapted for wheeled traffic. 


The crest of the Kendir-Davan pass is 164 miles to the south- 
east of Telian, and the base of the opposite slope at Shaidan is 
the same distance from the crest. As 2 pack route, it is a very 
practicable one. Moreover, it is the only one along which caravans 
can move throughout the year. 

The other second-rate passes in this range are—On-Iki-Mainak, 
which leads along the river Kara-Kia to the Shait-Davan pass ; 
Shangaz, 8 miles to the east of the preceding ; Anjaz, 64 miles to the 
east of the Shangaz. All three, however, are not very practicable, 
though they are used by the nomads. 

The Sarimsakli serves as the direct communication between 
fort Telian and Khojend. a ae 

hi ses along the southern limit of the Fergana 
ee ae, valley, ‘separating it from the high tableland 
ed or mountain valley of the Kizil-Su, known 
under the name of the Alai, It forms the prolongation of the Tian- 
Shan range, and the Suiok or Kara-Bel pass may be considered to be 
its commencement. At this point there is a group over which are 
distributed the waters of three large river systeme,—to the north, the 
affuents of the Sir-Daria, the Kara-Daria, and the Tar; to the south 
and south-east, the affluent of the Kashgar-Daria, the Kok-Su ; and 
lastly, to the west, the affluent of the Amu-Daria, the Kizil-Su. 


© Devé Bughéz.— Rev, 
+ Explored by me in 1876.—4ulhor. 
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From the Suiok pass the Alai range at first makes a curve, 
the bend of which is turned towards Fergana; and from the Shart. 
pasa it turns westward, with a slight inclination to the south, skirt- 
ing the course of the Kizil-Su and the left bank of the Kok-Su, and 
ending in the high mountain group of the Kok-Su, wherein also lies 
the watershed of three river systems,—to the north the Sokh, an 
affluent of the Sir-Daria, to the south-cast’ the Lai-Su (an afHuent 
of the Kizil-Su, which falls into the Amu-Daria), and to the south- 
west the Macha, an affluent of the Zarafshan. 


The length of the range is about 200 miles. Its average height, 
is 16,000 feet, but that of the passes is a little 
less, viz., from 11,000 to 14,000 fect. We 
know of 15 passes in this range,—the Dungarma, Terek-Davan, Shart, 
Archat, Koijol-Davan, Taldik, Jiptik, Sarik-Mogol, Kindik, Tuz- 
Ashu, Kavuk, Tengisbai, Kara-Kazik, Ala-ud-din, and ‘arak,—of 
which 6,—the Archat, Koijol-Davan, Taldik, Sarik-Mogol, Tengis- 
bai, and Kara-Kazik,—were well explored by the Russians during 
the Alai expedition. 


The detached peaks of the range rise to a height of from 18,000 
to 19,000 fect. Generally speaking, it is noticed that the Alai range 
is higher in its western and lower in its eastern part. The slopes of 
this range vary, the northern being much more pronounced. ‘They 
are almost ten times as long as the southern, which fall suddenly 
towards the valley of the Kizil-Su. 


The northern base of the Alai range is marked by a line taken 
from the Sokh to the Wadil, Uch-Kurgan, Nankat, and Osh. Al 
these points lie on the south side of the Fergana valley and at the 
entrance to gorges which lie across the Alai range. Beyond them 
stretch ranges (more or less serrated), parallel to the dominant range, 
from east to west. Thus, between the meridian 
of Sokh and Wadil, stretches the Katran range. 
Along the south side of this there is @ cart-road from Okhna 
(between Wadil and Shah-i-Mardan) to the Sokh. More to the north 
of Wadil stretches the narrow (2 miles wide) range parallel to the 
Uch-Kurgan. More to the north of Uch-Kurgan and Naukat there 
are low ranges, which in no way impede communication with the 
valley. Much higher are those second-rate ranges which lie to the 
south of the abovementioned points. Amongst the number of these, 
the first place is occupied by the Gezart-Akart 
range, which is separated from the dominant 
range on the one side (southern) by the Turnk river (affluent of the 
Ak-Bura), and on the other (northem) by the Naukat. Between 
the Gezart-Akart and the main range, along the course of the Turuk, 
there is a gorge, about 460 yards wide, which has the character of a 
valley. This gorge or valley is covered with excellent grazing 
grounds, and is called by the Kirgiz the Kichi- 
Alai, or Lesser Alai, to distinguish it from the 
Greater Alai, the valley of the Kizil-Su, The length of the Kichi- 
Alai from the source of the Turuk to the boundary of Turpa- 
Chat, where it comes to an end, is 20 miles. Here, on all sides, are 
secn the winter quarters of the Kara-Kirgiz, beside which are 


Passca. 


Katran range. 


Gezart-Akart range. 


Kichi-Alai gorge. 
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scattered small patches of barley and wheat. The Lesser Alai_ is 
a representation in miniature of the Greater Alai, about which fuller 
details will be given below. Access to the Lesser Alai is very 
difficult, 


The Gezart-Akart range reaches a height of 15,000 fect, and 
joins the main or Alai range between the Tengisbai and Kavuk 
passes, 

A second range stretches in a direction parallel to the main 
range, and lies between the rivers Kok-Su and Kizil-Su. This range 
has not as yet been sufficiently explored. 


The snow-line on the Alai range lies ata height of 14,000 feet 
on the northern side, but on the southern it is 
still higher. The gorges of this range are 
overgrown with archas (a dendroid juniper) and the Juniperus preudo- 
sabinus, which reach a height of 35 feet. These trees are very 
frequently met with, and they form something approaching forests. 
The upper limit of the juniper in the Alai mountains is 11,200 fect 
(according to Fedchenko*) and the lower 6,000 feet.¢ Consequently, 
the region of the juniper is here confined to a belt 5,000 feet wide. 


According to Fedchenko’s observations, the belt of forest growth 
docs not lie above 2,500 feet, whilst deciduous trees are seldom found 
above 6,000 fect. Still M. A. P. Fedehenko met with the 
birch in the Shah-i-Mardan pass at an elevation of 3,300 feet. From 
300 to 100 feet above this on the slopes of the mountains were scattered 
bushes of Aphedra and Ivutcera (honeysuckle), and below the birch 
there were the barberry, mountain ash, rose, and willow. These 
growths, as well as the birch itself, are generally found along the beds 
of mountain streams, whilst the Hphedra and Ivnicera grow on the 
slopes of the mountains. In the Isfairam pass Fedchenko has 
noticed bushes at a height of 3,150 feet, and consequently the region 
of the bushes is wider than that of the trees. Wheat and barley do 
not grow above 8,000 feet. Crops of these are raised by the nomads 
in the mountain valleys, and for the most part are watered by canals 
led from the mountain streams. Sometimes, however, ficlds of the 
same are seen, whose only nourishment is the atmospheric moisture 
(iyadni). The harvests obtained are in proportion to the height 
of the several grains above the level of the sea. At a height of 
8,000 feet wheat produces at a fourfold rate and barley five. 

The Alai range is crossed longitudinally by rivers Howing from 
north to south. Some of these reach the Sir-Daria (Kara-Daria), 
others are exhausted in the valley. 

Rivers issuing from , Phe most noticeable of those which issue 
the Alni. from the Alai range are— 

(1) the Sokh, which flows out of the Kok-Su group. This is 

Sokh, the most western of those rivers that take their 
OK L. . . . . 
rise in the Alai range. Tt is made up of a 


Snow-line on the Alni. 


* See “Travels in Turkistan,” Vol. 1, Part i: * tn the Khanate of Khokand,’’ 
pp. 73-74.—Author. 
t Ditto ditto, page 121.—Author. 
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large number of streams (twenty) and flowsin a northerly direction, 
It afterwards becomes a steppe river, and on issuing into the 
Fergana valley it is diverted into numberless canals, of which one of 
the most considerable enters the khanate of Khokand and waters its 
gardens, 
(2) Shah-i-Mardan, which takes its rise in the Kara-Kazik pass, 
: under the name of the Kara-Kazik-Su. From 
Shah-i-Mardan. the boundary of Kara-Shur it is called the 
Ak-Su, and at the mountain hamlet of Shah-i-Mardan, on joining 
the Kara-Su, it receives the name of Shah-i-Mardan, the name 
at once of a saint and of the hamlet wherein are preserved his 
remains, As far as the town of Wadil (16 miles) this is 2 mountain 
river, but to the north of the point named it becomes a steppe stream, 
and on reaching Margilan is lost in a network of canals that irrigate 
this town and the surrounding villages. 


(3) Isfairam, which rises in the Tengisbai pass, and receives 
that name during its upper course. Afterwards 
it flows in a northerly direction towards Uch- 
Kurgan, where it comes out into a valley, and, like the preceding river, 
terminates at Margilan in a network of canals that water the same 
town and its environs. 


(4) Naukat, which rises in the northern slopes of the Akart 
Stickal range, and flows first of all towards the north- 
vee a east and then towards the north to Naukat 

and onwards to Asak. 


(5) Ak-Bura, which, under the name of the Turuk, issues from 
the Kordun-Bel pass (13,400 feet according to 
Fedchenko), and, like the Naukat, flows first of all 
towards the north-east as far as the boundary of Torpachat, forming 
the wide gorge of the Kichi-Alai (Lesser Alai), after which it turns 
northward and goes along the Popan boundary. Here it changes its 
direction to the uorth-west and acquires a steppe character, Passing 
by Osh, this river flows along a valley and falls into a large canal, 
diverted from the Kara-Daria below Uzgent. 


(6) Kurshab, which takes its rise in the Taldik pass, under the 
name of the Gulcha, and after being joined by 
many affluents flows towards fort Gulcha, 
where, on being joined by the Chigirchik through its left bank, it 
receives the name of the Kurshab. On _ issuing into the plain 
the Kurshab at once falls into the Kara-Daria below Uzgent. 


Iefairan. 


Ak-Bura. 


Kurshab. 


(7) Tar, which rises in the Dungarm pass, and flows in a north- 
Tar. westerly direction. 


(8) Kara-Kulja, which rises in the Suiok pass, and_ likewise 
flows to the north-west. These two rivers (the 
: Tar and the Kara-Kulja) unite several 
miles above Uzgent and form the Kara-Daria, and this on joining 
with the Narin makes up the river Sir. Regarding the 
Le tributaries of the Kara-Daria something further will be said 
clow, 


Kara-Kulja. 
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Along the courses of the rivers named there lic roads which lead from 
the Fergana valley into the Alai, except those 
along the Kara-Kulja and the ar, which coms 
: municate with the valley of the Kasligarian 
river, the Sokh, in the upper course of which a pass ((he Tarak) leads 
into Karategin territory. 

Along the gorges of the rivers Shah-i-Mardan (from Wadil), 
the Isfaivam (from Uch-Kurgan), the Ak-Bura (from Osh), and 
the Gulcha (from fort. Gulcha) are found the most practicable roads to 
the Alai. Of these, the best lies along the course of the river Gulcha. 
The shortest route from the Fergana valley to the Alai is by way of 
Uch-Kurgan. 

The general remark regarding all the roads across the Alai range 

ea dy is that they are difficult, since they lie through 
encral observahons. confined gorges, where the track now goes over 
@ cornice which overhangs a precipice, now over steep declivities 
(called by the Kirgiz a siyz), now amidst heaps of stones that 
cut the horses’ feet, now over so-called dudcontes. These balconies 
consist of cross-beams (hrown from one cornice to another. Over 
these are laid brushwood and earth. They then form a hanging 
bridge of from 24 to 34 feet wide, the ends of which are resting on 
the rock, 

These hanging bridges are generally thrown across mountain 
streams. Those in the Tian-Shan range are of a uniform pattern, 
Piles are made on both banks of the river, and these abut in such a 
manner as to reduce the surface that has to be bridged to about 28 
feet. On these abutments are placed poles (generally of juniper or, 
in the province of Semirechia where there are firs, of firwood), 
and over these poles is laid a er Such bridges are about 7 
feet. wide. They oscillate a good deal, and not more than one person 
can go on them at a time. 

Sometimes the rivers have to be forded ; but this operation, in 
consequence of the low temperature of the water and the velocity of 
the current, especially if the bed of the river happens to be stony, 
presents to wayfarers difficulties of no little importance. 

As* we have stated above, the most practicable road from the 

Road from Osh to Fergana valley lies along the course of the river 
Gulcha. Gulcha. 

This road really begins at Osh. At first it goes by the Osh 
gardens, 24 miles, and then, as far as the village of Madi (54 miles), 
along 2 hilly but well cultivated country. From the village of Madi 
the road begins to follow the steppe (43 miles) over an elevated 
locality as far as the Taldik pass. Here it enters a gorge, and follows 
the pebbly bed of the river as far as the Langar post, 74 miles. 
From this post, 20 miles from Osh, the road to Guleha bifurcates. 
One branch was converted into a cart road in the year 1876. The 
other is not made, but it could easily be adapted for wheeled tratftic. 


Roads across the Alui 
tange. 


* Compare these routes with those given in Captain Gowan’s Translation of 
Kuropatkin’s “ Kavhgarie,” App. I and App. V.—Traus. 
14 
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The one branch of the road continues to go along the upper 
course of the Taldik, and 13 miles from Langar bends to the east and 
along the Chigirchik-Bel-Su gorge. It then goes over the Chigirchik- 
Bel pass (7,700 feet), which lies 24 miles from the mouth of the 
Taldik river. From the Chigirchik-Bel pass the road gocs down 
the river, and through a second Chigirchik gorge; and after a distance 
of 15 miles comes out at the point where the Chigirchik and 
Gulcha meet, and at the spot where fort Gulcha is situated, 
Along the road from Osh forage is everywhere procurable, Fuel is 
to be had in the shape of dried cow-dung ; and along both gorges of 
the Chigirchik there is scrub forest. 

Distance between Osh The distance between Osh and Gulcha along 
and Gulcha. this road is 50 miles. 


The other road from Langar crosses the river Taldik by a ford, 
and turns by the Karvankul gorge to the pass of the same name, 
which lies 6 miles from Langar. ‘The height of this pass is 7,400 
feet. At 1g miles further on lies a second 
pass, the Tak (6,800 feet). Four miles 

Lake Kaplankul. beyond this again after passing by lake Kap. 
lankul (5,600 feet), the road ascends a third pass, the Kaplankul 
(7,000 feet). From the lake to the pass of the same name the 
distance is 7 miles. From the Kaplankul pass 
a path descends into the Karogan-Sai gorge, 
2 miles, and then comes into the valley of the Kurshab, along 
which it goes for 24 miles as far as fort Gulcha. The passes along 
this route, although they are steep, admit of the progress of pack- 
animals. From Osh to Gulcha by this route is reckoned to be 
43 miles, 

From fort Gulcha the road goes up the river of the same name 
along cornices as far as Kizil-Kurgan, 12 miles, and Yangi-Ark, 5 
miles. Here it crosses over two hanging bridges, of which the second 
is over the Belavli, an affluent of the Gulcha. From this point to 
Sufi-Kurgan, 9 miles, in some points difficult places are met with, 
either over cornices or balconies ; but several miles before Sufi-Kurgan 
is reached the gorge opens out, and the road, which goes along the 
hottom of it, is frequently covered with thick and succulent grasses. 
At 1} miles from Sufi-Kurgan there are occasional groves of 
poplars. 

From Sufi-Kurgan the roads hifureate. One goes to the left 
along the Terek-Su to the Terek-Davan pass, and s0 on by way of 
fort Irkishtam to Kashgar. The other continues along the course 
of the Gulcha, and at 11 miles from Sufi-Kurgan throws out a 
branch to the Shart pass, the most eastern on the Alai. From 
the point of bifurcation to Shart is about 17 miles. 


Fifteen miles from Sufi-Kurgan at fort Kizil-Jar the roads again 
branch. One to the left leads to the Archat 

Archat pass. pass (12,000 feet), the distance to which is 7 
miles; and the other turns to the west, and goes rid forts Uch- 
Tube and Bossaga to two passes which lieat 14 miles distance from 
cach other. The more eastern of these and the more sloping is the 


Tak pase. 


Kaplankul pass. 
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Koijol-Davan (11,400 feet) ; the western, the Talik-Davan (11,500 
feet). Along the former it is proposed to construct a cart road to 
the Alai. 

From both passes roads descend to a second-rate range, by the 
low Katin-Art pass, 5 miles, Further on a 
. : track leads down to the Alai valley by the 
river Katin-Art-Su, 4 miles. 

Thus the cart road from the Fergana valley to the Alai from 
Osh goes as followe :— 


Katin-Art pass. 


Name of place. No. of miles. 
Town of Osh ah ae ss 
Fort Langar aes ee 20 
» Gulcha aay “ae 203 
» Kizil-Kurgan se ae 12 
» Yangi-Arik ee acs 54 
» Sufi-Kurgan es Sas &4 
» Kizil-Jar A50 ua 144 
Koijol-Davan pass on. on 104 
Katin-Art pass “34 se 54 
Valley of the Alai re Sa 4 
1104 


a 
This is a shorter but a more difficult road than the preceding. 
Road from Osh to By this route the road from Osh to the Kukunat 
Ak-Bura over the gorge gocs along a wide valley, and then turns 
Sarik-Mogol peat. this gorge by bending to the east and crossing 
the low Kukunat pass, after which it immediately descends into the 
Ak-Bura by fort Ropan. Passing along the Ak-Bura for 12 miles, 
the road at fort Sari-Kiya descends into a narrow gorge, and goes 
over cornices, crossing from one side of the river to the other by 
hanging bridges. Seven miles from Sari-Kiya and 31 miles from Osh 
the Shot falls into the Ak-Bura through its left bank, and along the 
tributary stream there is a lateral road leading to the Osh-Gulcha route 
by the Shot pass. This comes out at the Langar post. 

Sixteen miles from the Shot, and at the point where the Chuchuma 
falls into the Ak-Bura, the road bifurcates. One branch leads along the 
Ak-Bura by the narrow gorge of Kash-Mainak ; and the other turns 
off up the Chuchuma, and thus avoids the lastmentioned gorge, which 
is often flooded with water. 

The cireuitous road gradually ascends and leads to the Zagra pass 
(12,500 feet). The ascent is easy, but the descent 
is extremely difficult on account of its great 
steepness. The length of the descent is 7 miles. At the boundary 
of Turpa-Chat both roads meet. From here 
the gorge opens out and takes the name of Kichi- 
Alai, whilst the river Ak-Bura is called the Turuk. The undulations 
in the valley are overgrown with juniper forest, which begins soon 
after passing the boundary of Popan. Besides the juniper, in the 
riverbed there are birch, mountain ash, willow, cherry, and apricot. 


Zagra pass. 


Kichi-Alai gorge. 
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Four miles from Turpa-Chat the Sarik-Mogol falls into the Turnk 
through its left bank, and along the banks of the tributary stream the 
road winds upwards. There are no bridges at this point, and since 
the route changes from one bank to the other, crossing takes place at the 
various fords. The Sarik-Mogol pass lies at a 
distance of 13 miles from the mouth of the 
river of the same name. Its height is over 14,000 fect. The northern 
slope of this pass is very steep, and the road for a distance of % 
mile, just before the crest is reached, is strewn with large boulders. 
The southern slope is less precipitous. The southern Sarik-Mogol leads 
to the Alai valley, distant 13 miles. The first 5 miles of the descent 
are very difficult, because the track passes over the riverbed, which is 

Distance hetween Osh blocked up with large stones. The entire length 
aud the Aloi vid Surik- of the road from Osh to the Alai by way of 
Mugol, Sarik-Mogol is 100 miles. 


The road* from the Alai by the Jiptik pass leads up the stream of 
Road from the Alani thesouthern Jiptik. From the foot of the moun- 
to the valley of Fergana tains to the summit of the pass is not more 
by the Jiptik pass. than 7 miles. The road follows a narrow gorge, 
and this at a height of 11,000 feet becomes exceedingly rocky. Near 
the crest, 13,000 feet, the ascent is still more steep and rocky ; never- 
theless pack-animals can make their way, though with difficulty, 
The height of the Jiptik pass is about 14,500 fect. The crest is very 
narrow and stony. On the reverse slopes of the mountain there is 
always snow, and to the left of the road in the gorges are seen snow- 
fields, and even a small glacier. 


The descent is rendered still more difficult by the snow, and if not 
more steep, is certainly quite as much so as the previous ascent. Here 
the horseman has constantly to dismount. The track is often crossed 
by ridges formed by fragments of detached rock. This débr’s, which 
consists of sharp stoues, very greatly impedes progress. ‘The length 
of the descent is from 34 to 4 miles. At this distance, and from a 
height of about 11,000 feet, can be traced the regular course of the 
northern Jiptik, which towards its source is made up of numerous 
springs and afHuents, which converge towards it. The gorge now 
opens out, and bushes and grass make their appearance. Two miles 
lower down succulent pasture and dendroid juniper come in sight. 
These attract the Kirgiz, whose tents are to be seen around. Still 
further down the gorge, at aheight of about 8,000 feet, patches of 
barley and wheat are presented to the view. These are watered by 
canals. Lower down, at a height of 7,500 feet, there are willows, 
birches, roses, &c. The road throughout is practicable, and gocs 
along a smooth and soft incline, down to the bed of the northern 
Jiptik. The route passes from one bank of the river to the other by 
fords, which are shallow and practicable. The road is of the same 
character as far as the boundary of Kurgan-Tikhtir, which lies at a 
distance of 11 miles fromthe pass. At this point the northern Jiptik 
cuts deeply into ihe sides of the gorge, so that the route for about 
1 miles hes over a high cornice on the right bank of the river. It 


* Compiled from information furnished by M. Muebketof, Mining Engineer, 
and from bis note-book, — Author. 


Sarik-Mogol pase. 
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afterwards sharply descends into a wider part of the gorge, which is 

ealled Khoja-Kiliat. Here the road again passes over a soft soil, and is 

Valley of Khoje-Kitint, Very. practicable. The valley of Khoja-Kiliat is 

5 miles long and about 2 miles wide. Almost 

the whole of it is taken up with cultivated patches and the winter 

quarters of the nomads, The abundant deciduous tree forest along 
the riverbed aids in attracting the Kara-Kirgiz to this spot. 


The river at this point is fordable everywhere. From the valley 
of Khoja-Kiliat the northern Jiptik enters a very narrow defile, and 
the road is taken over a cornice overhanging the left bank of the 
river. ‘The length of this cornice is from 1 to 1$ miles. The 
road then descends in zig-zags in such a way that between 
the beginning and the end of the descent the distance in a straight 
line is about 1,000 feet. It is impossible to ride over this part of the 
road, so that the horseman is compelled to dismount. At the base of 
the descent just described bridges across the river appear. These are 
on the same principle of construction as obtains generally throughout 
the Central Asian mountains. Further on, the road is equally 
difficult, for it lies over cornices and the so-called balconies. It 
preserves this character right up to the junction of the Jiptik and 
the Turuk (the upper Ak-Bura), i.c., for a distance of 7 miles 
from the point where it left the Khoja-Kiliat valley. 

From here the road goes along the narrow valley of the Lesser 
Alai (Kichi-Alai), and for a distance of 6 miles from the mouth of the 
Jiptik to the mouth of the Kaindi now descends and now rises over 
a steep slope of syenite, where a horse is in danger of slipping every 
minute and riding is dangerous, The road passes from one bank 
of the Turuk to the other by bridges. At the mouth of the Kaindi 
the gorge somewhat widens, but it afterwards again narrows, ao that 

: . : the road, as before, lies over cornices right up 
Altin-Kazik mountains. 5 the Altin-Kazik (“ the golden stake”) moun- 
tains, where the gorge as it widens receives the name of Tor-Jilga. 

Tor-Jit From Tor-Jilga the cornices continue for a dis- 

open ee BABS tance of 14 miles, and Jead to the boundary 
of Shot. From here the road follows the course of the Ak-Bura, 


From Uch-Kurgan to the Alai the road goes along the gorge of 
Road from Uch-Kur- the river Isfairam. On leaving Uch-Kurgan 
gan vid the Tengisbai it immediately enters the gorge just spoken of, 
poss. and lies over cornices constructed on either 
bank of the river, according to the direction of the road. Small 
bridges have been thrown over the Isfairam, and up to the top of the 
Tengisbai pass about twenty of these may be counted. Especially 
difficult and bad is that portion of the road, a distance of 7 miles, 
between the Tutck stream and the boundary of Langar, wherein the 
track passes over steep ascents and small turnings between huge 
stones that roll down with the movement of either man or beast. 
Route taken by the Along this road marched one of the columns 
Russinn Alai Expedition during the Alai Expedition of 1876. This 
of 1876. column here lost several horses laden with pro- 
visions. The animals were killed by rocks, which fell on them from 
above. [Besides the loss in horses, several commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers were wounded. 
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Throughout the extent to the top of the Tengisbai pass there is 
no green fodder. Nothing but bare rocks, except in the two dis. 
tricts of Langar and Tengisbai, near the summit of the pass. The 
Tengisbai pass is soft, practicable, and not steep. Its summit is grass- 
grown and covered with green fodder. The height of the crest is 
11,800 feet. Along a gorge of the Upper Karagandi there are 
junipers, and between the Kichi-Alai and the boundary of Archali 
(8 miles) before Tengisbai is reached there are a few birch trees, 
From Archali wood vegetation comes to an end. The entire 
distance between Uch-Kurgan and the Tengishbai pass is 57 
miles; from the pass to the exit from the gorge to the Alai at 
Darant-Kurgan the distance is 11 miles move. ‘This makes the total 
length of the road 68 miles. The descent from the Tengisbai pass 
leads to the Darant-Su stream. Out of the 5 miles the road goes fora 
distance of 2 miles over steps eut in huge rocks, causing the horses 
to slip and stumble. In order to avoid this bit of the road, one can 
turn off to the left and go along the Kizil-Ichme over the pass of 
the same name. There the road goes the whole distance over a 
soft, grass-grown soil. The Kizil-Ichme pass is of the same height 
as the Tengisbai, and is also practicable. In descending, the road by 
the Kizil-Ichme bifurcates,—one branch going along a second stream 
of the same name (an affluent of the Kizil-Su), and the other along 
the Kavuk-Su (also an affluent of the Kizil-Su) to the Kavuk pass 
(18,300 feet according to Fedchenko). 


Between the Kavuk and Sarik-Mogol passes two others across the 
Alai range are known. These are the Tuz-Ashu and Kindik, but 
neither is practicable. 


From Wadil the road lies through the Shah-i-Mardan gorge. 
Ront from Wadil over ‘48 far as the village of Shah-i-Mardan, situ. 
the Kura-Kazik. ated at the junction of the Ak-Su and 
Kara-Su, a distance of 16 miles, the road goes 
by a widening gorge. It has thus far been adapted for wheeled 
traffic by the Khokand Government. From Shah-i-Mardan the 
road lies for 24 miles through a narrow gorge, where it is taken 
over a cornice. After this it comes into an undulating locality 
formed by the lower spurs, which shut in the gorge on the right. 
At 1 miles above Kara-Mur the road again enters a narrow 
gorge, and goes partly over cornices, and partly by the bed of the river. 
From the Altai-Arik, an affluent on its right bank, to the souree of 
the Kara-Kazik the gorge again widens, and the road goes over a soil 
strewn with pebbles. T'rom Shah-i-Mardan to the Kara-Kazik pass 
is 30 miles. From the pass down to where the second Kara-Kazik 
stream enters the Kok-Su is 5 miles. From this point the road 
follows the Kok-Su gorge. 


The height of the Kara-Kazik pass is 14,400 feet. Itis very 
Height of the Kara. 5t¢eP and stony. The track to the crest is 
Kazik pase, taken over sharp zig-zags. Especially steep is 
the slope towards Shah-i-Mardan. From the 

mouth of the second Kara-Kazik stream to the Alai the road keeps 
to the Kok-Su gorge. At first it follows the left bank, and then 
crosses over a bridge to the right. There are but few cornices in 
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this part of the road, which, generally speaking, is comparatively 
practicable. There are forage and fuel both in this gorge and in 
that of the Shah-i-Mardan. From the point where the Gorundi enters 
the Kok-Su through its right bank the gorge widens to % mile, 
and so continues up to its mouth at the Alai, a distance of 8 miles, 
At its mouth the width of the gorge is 2 miles. ‘'hroughout the 
whole of its extent. from the mouth of the Gorundi to the Alai the 
valley of the Kok-Su is thickly covered with patches of barley, wheat, 
and lucerne grass. Here and there are seen the numerous Kirgiz 
winter quarters, These winter quarters here go by the general naine 
of kuskurchi. 

The entire length of the road from the Kara-Kazik pass to the 
Alai is 31 miles, and from Wadil 77 miles. Nineteen miles from where 
the second Kara-Kazik enters the Kok-Su, or 8 miles from the mouth of 
the latter river, a road branches off along the Gorundi to the pass of 
the same name. The distance to this is reckoned to be 4 miles. The 
height of the Gorundi pass is 10,600 feet. It is soft, grass-grown, 
and practicable. From this pass the road enters the Jigandi gorge, 
where there are vast winter quarters of the Kara-Kirgiz, stretching 
for several miles. 

Four miles from the Gorundi pass the road comes into the 
valley of the Kizil-Su, where it joins a road leading from Darant- 
Kurgan to the Greater Karamuk, the distance to which is 4 miles. 
Two miles below the mouth of the Gorundiin the Kok-Su gorge 
there branches off to the right another road which follows the course 
of the Borugundi, and leads to the pass of the same name that lies 
beside the pass of Gorundi. To the Borugundi pass the distance is 34 
miles, and from the same pass along the Sari-Butak stream to the 
Kizil-Su is 13 miles. After this the road joins the road from 
Darant-Kurgan to the Greater _Karamuk, alluded to above. 


From Sokh the road goes up the gorge of that river, and as far 
as the Polial winter quarters is very practicable. 
Further on, cornices begin. At the mouth of 
the Dugmar the road turns on one side in order 
to avoid a gorge. The circuitous road makes for the boundary of 
Urmazan, whence it turns to the hamlet of Zardol, situated at the 
fall of the Ak-Terek into the Sokh river. From the village of 
Sokh to Zardol is 27 miles. From Zardol the road continues to go 
along the Sokh gorge by difficult and dangerous cornices as far as 
the boundary of Itek, 11 miles from Zardol. 

From Itck to the Tarak pass the distance is 7 miles, but the road 
is quite impracticable for horsemen, and people 
on foot can only get along it with difficulty. The 
Tarak pass is especially difficult, as may be supposed when it is stated 
that the road lies over glaciers. Those who traverse it always go in 
bands and attach to their bodies long sticks crosswise, so that if they 
fall into a crevasse, their companions are able to pull them out. Not- 
withstanding the great risk, many Karategins go over the Tarak 

Shortest rond from pass. It is the shortest road from Karategin 
Karategin to Khokand. to Khokand. It is notorious that the great 
mass of Karategins who cannot find in their own poor country a 


Rond from Sokh over 
the Tarak pose, 


Tarak pose. 
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means of subsistence make for Khokand, where they engage them- 
selves for daily hire and work as agriculturists, or even lease lands 
for cultivation. These Karategins, or as the Sarts and Kirgiz call 
them Gulchas, extend as far as Tashkend, where they are renowned 
as being indefatigable workmen. 


South of the Tarak pass the road is much better. In one 
day Yarkushi, a Karateyin scttlement, can be 
reached, whence, according to native statement, 
there are but five tush (27 miles) to Garm, the chief town of 
Karategin. 

From Zardol there branches off to the nght along the Ak- 
Terek another road leading over a pass of the same name to the 
valley of Machi, an affluent of the Zarafshan. =‘ This is a much more 
practicable road, but even along it horsemen can only pass with 
difficulty. 

From, the boundary of Urmazan a road turns off sharply to the 
right (to the west) up the Dugmar to lake Kara-Kul, and on to the 
Kashemish winter quarters on the Warukh-Isfairam road. From 
Urmazan to Kara-Kul is 9} miles, and the road is quite practicable 
for pack-animals. At Kara-Kul a low range has to he crossed, but 
the crossing presents no sort of difficulty. From this pass to 
Kashemish is 15 miles, and thence to the village of Warukh 16 miles. 


Under the name A/ai a high valley of the province of Fergana is 
: known to the Kara-Kirgiz. This valley is 

Alai plateau, formed by the upper course of the Kizil-Su, 
and is bounded on two sides by high ranges. Its direction is east 
and west, with a slight inclination to the south. It is remarkable for 
its length and width. On the right (the north) it is bounded by 
the Alai range, on the left (south) by the Trans-Alai. The beginning 
of the Alai may be considered to be a low chain, which separates the 
sources of the Kizil-Su from the Kok-Su, a tributary of the Kashgar- 
Daria, and the termination of the same range is where the consider- 
able stream of the Kok-Su* falls into the Kizil-Su through its right 
bank. Between the points just noted the length of the Alai is reck- 
oned to be 80 miles. Its greatest width is in the eentre, on the 
meridian of the Sarik-Mogol pass, where it equals 15 miles. Gener- 
ally speaking, its width gradually decreases along the lower course 
of the Kizil-Su. At Darant-Kurgan (the entrance to the Isfairam 
gorge) this width is about 2 miles. It then narrows still more, and 
about 14 miles lower down the river is so shut in by mountains as 
to find place for one channel only. The Alai valley is not the only 
one of the kind in the Tian-Shan, for there are many similar ones— 
as, for example, along the Upper Ili or Tekes. It is true that 
the Alai valley is distinguished from the others by its unusual 
straightness. 


Yorkushi. 





© Not to be confounded with the beforementioned river flowing towards Knshgar. 
This Kok-Su falla into the Kizil-Su 4 miles below Darant-Kurgan. 1t is sometimes 
called the Ichkclik-Kok-Su, after the Kara-Kirgiz tribe which nomadises on the Lower 
Alai. See note at foot of page 36, Clarke's “ Statistica snd Geography of Russian 
Turkistan.”’—Zrans. 
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The area of the Alai equals 84 square miles.* The bottom of thia 
valley gradually lowers aa it follows the course of the Kizil-Su. At 
Darant-Kurgan its altitude is 8,000 feet, its centre (on the meridian 
of the Archat pass) is 10,000, and at the source of the Kizil-Su 
it lies at a height of 11,000 feet. 


The natives call the upper portion of this valley Bash-Alai, which 
Bash-Alai. signifies ‘the head of Alai.” The surface 
of the valley is variously marked. On the north 
the Alai range stands out sharply without any lowlying spurs. The 
average distance between the crest of the range and its base bordering 
on the Alai is 8 miles; on the meridian of the Archat pass it is 
G miles; on the meridian of the Sarik-Mogol! pass it is 13 miles. On 
the opposite side, on the contrary, the Alai is connected with the 
Trans-Alai range by means of spurs which form a wide border 
separating the valley itself from the dominant range. TIlere the 
distance between the southern border of the valley and the summit 
of the range is much greater. For example, opposite the Kizil- 
Art pass it amounts to 21 miles. 


The Kizil-Su flows throughout in such a way as nearly to touch 
the base of the Alai range, aud it consequently leaves the wide belt 
which forces it back from the base of the opposite range. 


As already stated, there are numerous passes across the Alai 
range to the valley of the Alai, which owes its existence to the action 
of the river Kizil-Su. 

The word K7zl-Su signifies “red water.” In Karategin territory, 
wherein reside Tajiks, the same river is called the Sxrthab—a word 
which bears the same signification in the Tajik tongue. 

In its lower course it is called the Wakhsh. This river is called 
red because of the colour of its water—a colour derived from the 
admixture of red earth composing its bed. The softness of the 
strata entering into the composition of the Alai and Trans-Alai 
ranges causes them to be easily broken up by the action of water ; and 
this, it would appear, is the reason for the formation of so long and 
wide a valley as that of the Alai: with other strata it is clear that 
such a washing away of soil could not take place. 

The Kizil-Su rises somewhere about 39° 42’ north latitude and 
43° 18’ east longitude.t It flows right through 
the Alai valley, keeping along the right range, 
the base of which it washes. The direction of its course is straight, 
without any perceptible sinuosities. Its bed is about 1 mile wide, 
strewn over with stones, and divided into numerous channels, which 
shift from year to year. Its banks are high and steep only in the 
lower portion of the valley. In the upper part they are steep but 
not high, and consequently they present no difficulties in the way 
of progress. ‘The width of the widest channel of the Kizil-Su is about 
70 feet. The river preserves the same width at the point where the 
considerable stream of the Kok-Su enters it through its right bank. 


Kizil-Su. 





* German geographical miles. —Rev. | + 73° 37’ 4" enst of Gireenwich.— Ren. 
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Here the Kizil-Su is bridged, as fording is not always possible. Until 
Darant-Kurgan is reached, there is no other ford. The current of 
the Kizil-Su is swift but easy, because of the even and gradual fall of 
the valley. The waters of this river do not whirl or foam, as do those 
of many of the mountain rivers of Central Asia. Its bottom 
is firm and strewn with pebbles. 


The water of the Kizil-Su is in the highest degree muddy and, as 
has been said, red; but if it is allowed sufficient time to settle ina 
vesscl, it becomes clean and clear. The admixture of red earth has 
no sort of influence on health. The Russian troops used to drink 
this water without even giving it time to settle. 


The character of the sources of the Kizil-Su is determined by the 
position of the surrounding ranges. Its affluents on the right bank 
are inconsiderable, short, direct, and of little volume. They have the 
appearance of streams, and only five of them reach the Kizil-Su. 
On its left bank the Kizil-Su receives in the Alai valley ten tribu- 
taries, all of which are much longer and more copious than are 
the northern affluents. 


The Alai valley has a steppe character. Throughout it is covered 
with grasses that form a very abundant and nutritive food for the 
cattle of the nomads. These grasses are especially thick and plenti- 
ful on the spure and in certain of the gorges. The Kirgiz say that 
the most exhausted and attenuated horse after feeding for two weeks 
onthe Alai will improve so much as not to be recognisable. 


There are neither trees nor bushes on the Alai. Of grasses, in the 
upper portion of this valley Azpets and fovil (feather grass) predom- 
inate, in the lower part Aovid and chiz, which is a grass known to 
botanists under the name of Lastagrostis splendens. It grows in tufts, 
and each stalk reaches a height of 34 feet. These stalks play a 
great part in the life of the nomads. Besides serving as food for 
their cattle, they are used in the construction of their winter quarters. 
Huts of chit stalks are in general use amongst Kirgiz in all places. 
The same etalks are employed also to spread over the floor of the 
yurta and to protect the Azbéska from wind and winter snow. The 
chit grass grows almost everywhere on the steppes of Turkistan. 


The luxuriant grass vegetation of the Alai serves as an allurement 
to the Kirgiz in their wanderings. The word Alaz, in the Kara- 
Kirgiz tongue, signifies “ paradise.” It is necessary to observe, how- 
ever, that this valley can only be considered to be a paradise for but 
a very short period of the year—three to four months, not, more. In 
its upper parts snow falls in the end of May and again in the begin- 
ning of September. In the lower the summer is of somewhat longer 
duration. In summer, when rain falls in the Lower Alai, there is snow 
in the upper parts of the valley; but this snow soon melts. 


The nights on the Alai are cool, even in summer, and the variations 
of temperature are very marked. Thus, for example, the thermo- 
meter during the day in July reaches 75° Fahrenheit; and at night 
descends to freezing-point. In winter the snow is vey deep. ‘The 
cattle left here during the winter get food for themeelves by grub- 
bing up the snow. 
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Cultivated patches on the Alai are only met with at Darant- 
Kurgan, at an altitude of 8,000 feet. Here are sown in the smallest 
quantities wheat, barley, and lucerne grass (jennshéa). The greater 
portion of these fields are irrigated. Barley yields sixfold, wheat 
from four to five. Lucerne grass crops are enllected twice a. year, 
whilst in the Fergana valley there are five cuttings. In the Lower 
Alai may be seen here and there in the adjacent gorges winter quar- 
ters of the Kistau-Kirgiz, whilst the Kara-Kirgiz during the winter 
leave the upper portions of the same valley for parts that are still 
more lowlying. Though, however, the bulk of them do so, they 
leave their Hocks and herds under the care of one or two shepherds, 
who live in a &ibitka and take charge of them. 


There are but few specimens of wild animals on the Alai. Of 
four-footed animals of prey there are none. The first place is 
oceupied by the marmots (the Kirgiz sur). he holes of this animal 
are met with at every step, so that to ride at a fast pace over the 
Alai steppe is dangerous, as the horse’s foot may at any moment fall 
into a marmot’s hole. Notwithstanding the large numbers of this 
animal in the Alai valley, it is very dificult to get them, since it is 
very wary and does not go far from its burrow. Even if struck, it 
will succeed in diving into itshole. The Alai marmots are somewhat 
different to those in Europe, in that their fur is yellowish. The 
natives use marmot skins as linings for their winter 44udats (or robes). 


OF birds, there are eagles, kites, red-lexged curlew, red-legzed 
jackdaws, wild geese, ducks, &c. ‘There are no poisonous insects, 
such as tarantulas, scorpions, because of the severity of the climate ; 
nor are there any poisonous reptiles. 

The population of the Alai comprises Kara-Kirgiz of three tribes. 
In the upper portion of the valley there are the 


Tribal divisions of the ~Moneush and the Adigin, whose winter water 


“Ki i : : . . . . 
Maiepal quarters are in the Osh district, in the neigh- 
Adigin. bourhood of Osh and Gulcha. In the lower 
So d Taiti parls the Ichkiliki spend the summer and winter 


in the Margilan district between Uch-Kurgan 
and Min-Tube. A portion of the latter tribe, v7z., the Namian and 
Taiti sections, winter in the neighbourhood of Darant-Kurgan, along 
the Altin-Daria and Kok-Su gorges and on the Lesser Alai (Kichi-Alai). 


The Mongush tribe of Kara-Kirgiz is divided into twelve 
sections :—(1) Kudagachin ; (2) Japalak (vultures) ; (3) Tuleikin; (4) 
Tush (peaceful) ; (5) Jilgeldi (spring-comers); (6) Sarlak (yellow) ; (7) 
Sarai; (8) Kok-Jatik (simpletons); (9) Sokolak; (10) Tenie; (11) 
Irkekashka (spoilers) ; (12) Mongol. 

The Adigin are divided into fourteen sections:—(1) Buru; (2) 
Barge; (3) Oljane; (4) Tanke; (5) Karavarge; (6) Sarivarge; (7) 
Tasdar (baldheaded) ; (8) Kokche-Uglu ; (9) Ilechebek ; (10) Sartdar ; 
(11) Savai; (12) Juru; (13) Ardai; (14) Munik. 

The Ichkiliki are divided into twenty sections, of which the 
following are the principal :—(1) Kadirsha; (2) Kandi; (3) Namian ; 
(4) Tait; (5) Kesek; (6) Orgo; (7) Tulus; (8) Kara-Teit; (8) 
Chalteit ; (10) Boston; (11) Kazik-Aiak ; (12) Kara-Sadak. 
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The total number of siditkas amongst the Mongush is 1,225, 
amongst the Adigin 3,145. Consequently, if we reckon that there 
are five souls in each 4zbitka, we pet for the first 6,125, and for the 
second 15,725. Regarding the Ichkiliki, we can get no sort of 
information as to the number of their A¢sétkas. According to general 
statements amongst the natives, this tribe is three times as numerous 
as the Mongush and Adigin tribes put together. If this be so, the 
number of Ichkiliki £/8itéas must amount to over 9,000; and this, 
on the above reckoning, would give 45,000 souls. 


The Adigin and the Mongush have long been governed by a woman, 
by name Marmajan-Datkha. “Datkha” betokens 
ae princes of He a rank that corresponds to that of our General. 
Te Kie~© Marmajan has had this rank bestowed on her 
matey HE Rea ae: by the Khans of Khokand. She is an energetic 
and intelligent woman. She alone can weld to some degree the 
inharmouious sections of the above mentioned tribes. The Khans 
of Khokand therefore have always sought her good graces ; and when- 
ever she has come to Khokand, they have accorded her an honour- 
able reception. Marmajan’s eldest son, Abdul Beg, above all others 
has displayed an opposition to Russian rule in F'ergana. It was he 
who in 1876 gave rise to the Alai expedition. The Russian forces 
appeared in the Alai, and there showed the Kara-Kirgiz the hopeless- 
ness of their seeking shelter in such a place and the impossibility 
of opposing the Russian authorities. Abdul Beg, on being defeated 
by General Skobelef in April before Yangi-Arik, dared not continue 
an armed resistance and fled with the remnants of his ecattcred bands 
into Afghan territory. 


Prior to the arrival of the Russians, the population of the Alai 
was always dependent on Fergana and Karategin. The depend- 
ence on the former was occasioned by the fact that during the 
winter the Alai-Kirgiz were obliged to descend into tlic valleys 
below, and consequently to come within the power of the settled 
population of Fergana. Similarly in the case of Karategin, it arose 
from the fact that seeds for sowing in their fields on the Alai could 
only be there procured by the Kirgiz. Besides which, Karategin 
territory served as a place of refuge for those Alai-Kirgiz who Hed 
from the pursuit of the Fergana authorities. Hence the former 
Khokand Government always tried to get hold of Karategin for 
themselves. Once possessed of it, they could have counted on their 
more durable dominion over the Alai-Kirgiz. 


The principal source of wealth of the Alai-Kirgiz consists of 
fat-tailed sheep and horses, then follow horned cattle and camels 
(exclusively two-humped), domestic yaks (there are no wild ones on 
the Alai), and lastly, mules. 


On leaving for the Fergana valley for the winter, the Kara- 
Kirgiz barter with the settled population for the various articles 
they require, such as corn, mata, Ahalats (robes), chalmas (tur- 
bans), tea, &c., giving in return their cattle, wool, felts, and other 
articles of nomad possessions. 
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The Turkistan range* commences as a broad belt somewhat to the 
east of the meridian of Khokand. From its 
commencement in the east to the meridian of 
the Ura-Tube mountains it has a very considerable clevation 
above the level of the sea. On the meridian of Khokand isolated 
peaks rise to upwards of 20,000 feet. In its east part it has 
some large piaciers, of which the Zarafshan glacier is the most 
important. The west margin of the glacier is only 8,675 feet 
above the level of the sea; the east margin, according to native state- 
ments, lies near the Kok-Su mountains. The extent of the glacier is 
estimated at 25 to 40 miles; its breadth at the commencement is 
upwards of 800 yards. It entirely closes the valley. 


Turkistan range. 


Into it lead several lateral glaciers of smaller size. The surface is 
studded with cones of various sizes. There are several moraines, 
containing boulders of rock which are foreign to the neighbouring 
mountains. 


The Turkistan ridge, within the limits described, does not consist 
of a compact mountain mass, but of mountains placed in terraces, 
and intersected sometimes by ratherdeep valleys, which run parallel 
to the ridge. On the meridian of Ura-Tube lies a very important 
valley, connecting the village of Mitke with that of Auchi, and 
passing beyond to the road leading from Ura-Tube to Varziminar. 
It separates one of the advanced spurs of the mountains from the 
main chain of the Turkistan range. 


The passes over this latter range are as 
follows :— 
(1) Not far from the Zarafshan glacier is a pass leading to 
Khokand, called Asdbat-Roma. Very difficult ; 
glaciers; connected with No. 3. 
(2) Wadif pass.—Road to pass commences from the Zarafshan 

Wodif. at the village of Wadif. Difficult even on foot ; 
above eternal snow; connected with No. 3; 
beyond the snow range. 

(3) Tro pass.—Road leaves the river Zarafshan near the village 

Tro of Lianlif, thence along the river Tro, ascending 

: to the pass, which is only accessible in summer. 
From Lianlif to the highest point of the pass is 20 miles. From 
Zarafshan to the town of Khokand by this road is a little under 
100 miles. 


Passes, 


Roma. 


Miles. 

Village of Lianlif to pass... ane we. 21 
»  Voruk aes i a. 21 

45 Char-Ku as ved wa AG 

y Isfara us ny se 16 
Town of Khokand ee he be. As 
98 





* Explored by Messra. Aminof and Sobolef.—Author, 
+ Akhéa = pass.—Trane. 
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(4) Yant-Sabak pass—This pass was traversed twice by a 
Russian detachment in 1870. Its highest 
point is 13,278 feet above the level of the sea. 
Glacier on the pass, Descent from the pass to the valley of the 
Jnxartes exceedingly steep. The troops proceeding by it to the 
Zarafshan had to use ropes to help the men, horses, and mules in the 
ascent; otherwise it would have been impossible to move. ‘The road 
leading to the pass commences about two miles to the east of the 
village of Tavshin, on the banks of the Zarafshan. The defile is 
about seven miles long, and is traversed by a mountain stream. 
Then commences the pass. Beyond the pass the defile broadens, 
subsequently becomes a narrow gorge, along which flows the Khoja- 
Bakirgan, called in its upper part Jeti-Kupruk, “seven bridges,” as it 
is crossed by seven bridges. This gorge, with exceedingly steep sides, 
extends for about five miles. On leaving it the road bifureates. The 
east branch leads to Liailiak. Between the pass and the mountain 
gorge there is plenty of underfoot grass and wood in tolerable 
abundance,—archa (juniper), birch, mountainash, &e. Water every- 
where abundant. This road, as already mentioned, is very difficult, 
and only suitable for horses and mules, not for camels, ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the villages of Tavshin and Sabak,* 4 miles east of Tav- 
shin on the Zarafshan, have relatives in Liailiak, and with them 
nomadise in the mountains. This gloomy and desolate mountain 
region would appear to have no attractions for man; yet in summer 
the place is a great resort for the nomads. This is explained 
by the circumstance that grass in this part is abundant at a height of 
7,000 to 10,000 feet, whilst in the Zarafshan valley there is hardly 
any pasturage for cattle. 


(5) Varkut pass—This pass lies about eleven miles from the 
Yarkut. river Zarafshan. The road leading to the pass 
leaves the Zarafshan about 2 miles from the 
village of Liangariuz. Passing along the river Yarkut, the road 
enters the pass, which is practicable for horses with difficulty, and 
only for a short summer month; then along the Sarkat defile to the 
village of Dinau, and onward by the Ak-Su to Nau. From this road 
a path branches in the Sarkat defile, leading through a side pass, 
Mareng-Bel, to the village of Andarak. 


(6) Kuhdif pass.—Road and pass (on foot only) exceedingly 
Kubdif. difficult and dangerous, even in summer. In 
winter no communication. Road commences 

at the village of Kuhdif, and ents at Dinau. 


(7) Pastigau-Metke pass.—The road connecting the valley of the 
Zarafshan withUra-Tube by this pass commences 
at the village of Pastigau. From Pastigau 
tothe pass is about 6 miles. The pass is exceedingly difficult, and 
only practicable in summer. About 16 to 20 miles from Pasti- 
gau are the villages of Metke and Khoja-Metke, belonging to the 
Khojend uyezd. The descent from the pass is very difficult. Com- 
mencing over compact ice and snow, it leads by a steep path 


Yani-Snbnk. 


Pastigau-Metke. 





© This village (Sabak) lice 4 miles to the east of Tau-Shin on the Zarafshan,.—Author. 
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serpentining amid bushes of the juniper, &c. The first village on the 
north side of the pass is Khoja-Metke, near which lies Metke. 
The mountains which line the north descent of the pass consiat of 
strata of silicions schist, quartz, sandstone and limestone being met 
with in places; further on masses of conglomerate are found. }'rom 
Metke the road passes along the bank of a small stream, which flows 
into the Ak-Su; afterwards along the bed of the latter river. Near 
the village of Dohket the road bifurcates. The eastern branch leads to 
Nau, the western to Ura-Tube. Commencing from this village, the 
western Icads by a stcep ascent, and after rising to a considerable 
height, descends to the north. The rest of the road to Ura-Tube 
presents no difficulty. This town is reached by way of Mugin 
(village). From Pastigau to Ura-Tube it is 50 miles. It has been 
already mentioned that the Turkistan range consists of mountains 
rising in terraces. This formation is well marked in that part of the 
range over which this road and others to the west of it pass. The 
town of Ura-Tube lies in the mountains, to the north of which 
extends a mountainous plateau. The town is at an clevation of 
2,700 feet above the sca level. On the south side of it, at a distance 
of 3 miles, is a high mountain chain. This chain branches from the 
mountains which divide the valley of the Sanzar from the Ura-Tube 
region. It runs in an casterly-westerly direction, and forms the 
southern boundary of the terrace-like heights to the north. On 
this plateau lie the majority of the villages of the town of Ura- 
Tube. The breadth of this plateau is about 16 miles. A mountain 
chain commences at the village of Yangi-Arik, rising to a height of 
9,000 to 10,000 feet. This chain is separated from the main ridge 
bordering the Zavafshan by a longitudinal valley. This valley 
commences about half a mile to the west of Metke, and 
runs westward past the villages of Ugut and Auchi, cutting the 
Auchi-Oburdan road, and eventually reaching the Ura-Tube Varzi- 
minar road, The length of the valley is from 20 to 25 miles, 

(8) Ugut pass.—The road upon which this pass is situated com- 
mences at the village of Komodon, on the right 
bank of the Zarvafshan, ‘Through the Komodon 
defile it leads to the pass, and then descends into the defile of 
Tengri-Ugut to the village of Ugut. From here it bends westward 
to the village of Auchi, along the longitudinal valley previously 
deseribed, and from Auchi through the Bismandi defile to the town 
of Ura-Tube. This road is comparatively good. 

(9) Oburdan-Auchi pass.—The road traversing this pass connects 

Oburdan-Auchi the village of Oburdan, on the Zarafshan, 
, with the town of Ura-Tube. From Ura. 
Tube to the village of Yangi-Arik the road is level; it gradually 
rises to the north. The distance is 18 miles. At the village of 
Yangi-Arik commences the Bismandi defile, along which flows the 
river of the same name. This stream issues from the valley 
which connects Metke with Auchi. It thus breaks through the 
advanced chain of the Turkistan range. The length of the defile 
is 8 miles. The rocks at the sides of the defile rise high and 
abrupt. They consist of schist, the beds of which are in some places 


Ugut. 
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horizontal, but for the most part tilted at various angles. Above 
this silicious schist are met divers other rocks. Along the 
western margin of the defile for about 4 miles has been cut an 
arik, skilfully made with wooden supports and other means.* The 
defile leading to the pass commences at Auchi, and strikes in a southerly 
direction. As far as Oburdan there are no villages. The road 
ascending to the pass is narrow and bad. The height of the pass is 
11,200 feet. The descent on the other side into the valley of the 
Zavafshan is steep at first, but is easier afterwards. Near the south 
end of the pass issues a stream which gives its waters to the Zarafshan. 
From the top of the pass to the river is not more than 5 miles, 
Road good. 


(10) Ustanakt-Shamtich pass.—The road leading to this pass 
commences about 14 miles west of Shamtich, 
on the banks of the Zarafshan. In the sum- 
mer horses can proceed to Auchi, about 12 miles. The pass itself is 
5 miles from the river. The road is difficult and dangerous. From 
Auchi the road is good to Ura-Tube and Shahristan. 


(11) Fishab pass.—Road starts from a point not far from the 

Vishab. village of Vishab, and passes along the east 

bank of the river Obi-Vishab. The ascent to 

the pass is sloping and not difficult. From Vishab to the pass 6 

miles ; from the pass to Auchi 18 miles. Road good; descent casy. 
This road may be used in winter. 


(12) Shavit pass—From the Zarafshan village of Shavit-Bel, a 
Shavit. path leads through a pass to the north into 
a longitudinal valley, connecting Metke and 

Shahristan by way of Auchi. To Auchi 16 miles, 


(13) Pahkut pass—Bridlepath commencing from the village of 

Pahut, Pahut, on the Zarafshan. Passing along the 
Pahut defile, the road leads to Auchi. 
Difficult and possible only in summer. Pass snowy, and not casy 
of access. 

(14) Rarz pass.—The road leading through this pass commences 
near the village of Rarz, near the Zarafshan. 
Skirting the left bank of the Obi-Rarz, the 
road rises to a snowy ridge, and along the Khanjei-Tau ravine 
descends into the Shahristan defile. A bridlepath, possible only in 
summer, and very difficult of access. To Shahristan 21 miles. 

(15) Ispan pass—Commencing from the village of Fatma, on 
the Zarafshan, the road leads to a pass through 
the Nau-Fargan mountains and the village of 
Ispan. Crossing the snowy mountains, it descends into the valley, to 
the Shahristan defile. Pass exceedingly steep, and descent stony. 
Road is only visited in the summer. To Shahristan 16 miles. 

(16) Puthin pass.—Road leading to pass commences at the 

Pathin. Zarafshan, near the village of Taumin. Trend- 
ing through the Puthin ravine, the road for 


Uatanoki-Shamtich. 
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© The Ura-Tube district is ill provided with water.— Trans. 
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10 miles traverses a pass by a steep and dangerous ascent and descent. 
To Shahristan 24 miles. 


(17) From Senkistan, a village near the right bank of the 
Shabristan. Zarafshan, there is a footpath to the Shahristan 
defile across a snowy range. 


(18) IHishkat pass—The road leading to this pass connects 
Hishkat. Varziminar with Ura-Tube by way of Shahristan. 
It is the most beaten track between Ura-Tube 
and Falgar. Two roads lead to the pass. The first commences at 
Hishkat, and leads to the mountains along the Hishkat defile, along- 
side astream. It is avery good road. The second starts from 
Varziminar, rises to the mountains of Tobis-Tag, crosses the defile 
of the Obi-Bar river, and after traversing the mountains by steep 
and long ascents enters the Hishkat defile. The junction of the 
roa(ls lies about 3 miles above the village of Hishkat. The second 
road is far more difficult than the first. To the pass from the 
Zavafshan is 11 miles. Ascent to the pass easy, descent very stecp. 
Pass lies 17,700 feet above sea level. 


(19) Zaumin pass.—The road traversing this pass commences 
from the Zarafshan near the village of Dardar, 
Ascending along the Taumat-Sai defile and over 
the mountain ridge, it enters the Kizil-Mazar district and joins the 
preceding road, Used only in summer. To Shahristan 33 miles. 


(20) Lzangar pass.—This pass leads from Urmitan to Zamin 
and Ura-Tube. The road starts from Urmitan 
on the Zavafshan, and by a low easy pass leads 
to the Liangar defile. On the other side of the pass it descends into 
the Obi-Kul defile. For 43 miles the road leads eastward, crosses low 
mountains, and descends to the river Kizil-Mazar. After traversing in 
the same direction a low spur, the road strikes the Machit river. Passing 
Katta-Shibar, the road rises to the Kum-Bol pass, and thence running 
along the course of a small mountain stream, issues into the Shahristan 
defile. Near the river Obi-Kul a road separates, which leads 
to Zamin. The pass is practicable in summer. To Sbahristan 40 
miles, The branch of the Zamin road from Obi-Kul is 16 miles long. 


From the description of these passes, it is plain that all, with two 
exceptions, are difticult and lie at great heights, so that in the east 
part of the ridge they are fewer in number than in that part which 
lies between Oburdan and Urmitan. The eastern passes are far less 
accessible than the western, as the range diminishes in height from 
east to west. The Yani-Sabak pass lics at a height of 13,600 feet, 
and the Shahristan at 10,700 feet. In the mountains water is abund- 
ant, in places there is wood, and ata height of 7,000 to 10,000 
fect, excellent pasturage. 

Commencing from the meridian of Urmitan, the Turkistan range 
strikes to the north-west in a broad belt, filling the east and north 
parts of the middle Zarafshan. Falling considerably near Jizak,* the 
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© Here ona rock on the right-hand side (in coming from Jizak) are secu two 
inscriptions, which relate to the time of Abduls Khan.— Author. 
16 
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range divides into several chains, which extend along the southern 
horder of the Kizil-Kum. From the meridian of Urmitan the range 
divides into two branches, encasing the Sanzar valley. Its sonth 
hranch, the more elevated, passes to the town of Penjkend. Here 
there are several passes connecting the valleys of the Zarafshan and 
Sanzar. The north branch bends towards Jizak. Along the road 
from Samarkand to Jizak lies the lowest part of this range. Here 
passes the so-called Jilan-Uti defile, called by the natives “ the gates of 
Tamerlane.” 


Along the right side of the Zarafshan and the left of the Sanzar 
stretches the mountain ridge of Usmat-Katartal. These mountains 
are less than 6,000 feet above the sea level, and dip considerably near 
the fort Kamennei-Most, “stone bridge.” To the north-east of them 
stretches the low Sanzar range, easily passable. To the north-west 
of the abovementioned road is a belt of mountains, called by the 
general name of Nurata mountains.* They, as we have already seen, 
branch into several low chains—Godun-Tau, Karak-Tau, Ak-Tau, and 
Kara-Tau. 


The Nurata mountains are not high, seldom attaining 7,000 feet. 
The Ak-Taut are the highest. Through them the passes are numerous 
and suited for carts, which mode of communication is quite impossible 
in parts of the Turkistan range east of Penjkend. The mountains, 
hoth on the north and south, descend in terraces, forming high plateaux. 
They are barren, and there is no wood. Grass is not abundant. 


From Temir-Kutuk, which means the “iron armour,” the Nurata 

Nori’ moantainas mountains tower but very little over the sur- 

rounding country. It is only on approaching 

the boundary of Aristan that they again rise and go in a north- 

westerly direction under the name of the Bukan mountains, Here, 

however, they present no scrious difficulty, either for the movement 
of troops or to the nomads. 


Although this range has long been known from the short notes 
of travellers who have visited the khanate of 
Khiva from a scientific point of view, it was 
explored only in the year 1874 by the late Professor Barbot-de-Morney, 
a member of the Amu-Daria Scientifie Expedition. 


The Shaikh-Jeli range is so called only in its western end, which 
almost touches the Amu, somewhat to the south of the parallel of 
the town of Mangita. It has a latitudinal direction, and stretches 
for 40 miles into the Kizil-Kum_ steppe, receiving the name 

5 “s ., of the Sultan-Ovéis-Kariine mountains, after 

Sultan-Ovéis-Kariin ° fHis : 
nowubatns: asaint,one of the principal champions of the 

Prophet, and the founder of a monastie order. 
The tomb of this Mussulman saint, in the shape of a four-cornered 
tower erected on one of the peaks of the range, may be scen, like a 
lighthouse, from afar from the side of the steppe and the Amu. 


Shaikh-Jeli range. 


® The robhers’ mountaina.— Author. 
+ Ak-Tau means“ the white mountains.” They are thus called because they 


preserve for a longer time then all the neighbouring mountains their cover of perpetual 
snow.— Author. 
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The mountains are extremely wild and devoid of all vegetation. 
There is neither bush nor grass, only bare rocks. 

In the opinion of Professor Rarbot-de-Mormey, these mountains 
are the prolongation of the Bukan range, and thus form the termina- 
tion of the Tian-Shan system.* The observations of the Professor 
relative to the Shaikh-Jeli range show— 

Ast, that the whole country to the north-east of the Amu-Darin 
is taken up principally with detritus of a chalk f rmation, 
in which are imbedded more recent deposits ; 

2nd, that the range in qaestion is an upheaval from this chalk 
covering—an upheaval consisting of crystalline schist, 
marbles, gneiss, and granite, which have raised the chalk 
lumps. This range existed when all around was a sea from 
which chalk precipitates were separated ; 

8rd, the caper in the delta consist of 2 grey and very fine 
earth ; 

4th, in the Shaikh-Jeli there are only marbles and phosphorates 
and certain precious stones. 


Many former travellers (Benveni, Blankenagel,t+ and others) have 
stated, on information received from native sources, that there are 
rich gold and silver mines in the Shaikh-Jeli range. Barbot-de 
Morney has examined the place of the local workings, and has come to 
the conclusion that nothing of the kind has been found there. Search 
has been made and shafts have been sunk from century to century, 
but without suecess.t 


From the mountain-knot of Huibas, nearly due west, stretches 
the Zarafshan range. Separating the valleys of 
the Upper Zarafshan from the Yagnab-Daria, 
this ridge on the meridian of Varziminar is pierced due north and south 
by a very deep valley, with narrow and perpendicular sides, through 
which dashes the mountain stream Fan. In this part the range is 
very regular, and has considerable elevation above the level of the sea. 


Passes. The chief passes are as follows :— 
(1) Tavastfin pass—The road leading to this pass commences at 
the Zarafshan at the village of Khairabad on the 
left bank. Following the Tavastfin defile, it passes 
the nomad summer haunts of Ustau, Hukimi, and Hishkat. After 
traversing the pass, 12 miles distant from the Zorafshan, the road 
descends to the valley of the Yagnab-Daria, to the district of Sengi- 
Malek. Length of road 16 miles. It is tortuous, not difficult for 
riding, but practicable only in summer. Pass relatively casy. 

(2) Revut pass.—A footpath traversing this pass commences at 
the Zarafshan village of Isiz. Passing along 
the bed of the river Revut, it crosses the ridge 


Zarofshan range.* 
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© Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Gcographical Society, 1875, No. 2, p. 120.— 
Author. 

+ Proccedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Socicty, 1875, No. 2, pp. 
115-16.— Author. 

t Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 1875, No. 2, p. 
114.—Author. 

§ Explored by MM. Aminof oud Sobolef.—Author. 
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after 12 miles, and after 24 miles more enters the Yagnab district of 
Sengi-Malek. 

(3) Khuzun pass.—The road leading through this pass com- 
mences at the Zarafshan village of Khoji-Shahr ; 
it passes through the villages lying on the 
stream which flows in the Khuzun-Sai defile—Pud, Haz, Ravas, 
Khuzun; then it euters into the valley of the Yaguab, at the village 
of Novobot. 


(4) Surkhat pass.—Commencing at the Pastigau gardens near 
the Zarafshan, the road leads to Tamshin along 
the defile of Surkhat, and through the villages 
of Surkhat and Arnagun rises to the pass. To the pass it is 12 miles. 
Road difficult and only practicable in summer. From it to Tagi- 
Chanar 5 miles. 


(5) Darkh pass.—About $ mile west of Shamtich a road leaves the 
Zarafshan in a nearly southerly direction, which 
forms the chief means of communication between 
the Machin villages and those in the Yagnab valley. Entering 
the Darkh defile, the road passes along a narrow ledge, about 300 
feet above the bottom of the river defile. After 5 miles it enters a 
broad valley, and eventually reaches the village of Darkh, at the 
junction of two mountain streams. Jere the road branches in three 
directions. The easternmost leads across a snowy pass to the village 
of Bidin; the centre one, also over a snowy pass, to Varsaut; while 
the western road passes along a narrow defile, through which rushes 
A mountain stream, and rises to the pass (13,000 feet). To the pass 
from Darkh, for a distance of 7 miles, the road is bordered hy excel- 
lent pastures. In places there are woods. After a mile there is a 
second snowy ascent, one mile in length. Thus the entire ascent is 
2 miles. From the snowy pass the road descends steeply into the 
Yagnab valley at the village of Kishartab. The entire road is 16 
miles. From Shamtich to the pass is 14 miles. 


(6) Mixora pass.-The road on which this pass is situated separ- 
ates from the Zarafshan valley road at the 
village of Falmut, and rises to the pass along 
a defile, through which dashes 2 mountain stream. The pass lies at 
adistance of 12 miles. It is covered with snow and is difficult of 
access. After crossing the ridge, the road bends to the castward and 
passes along the defile of the river Liulian to the village of Kishartab. 
The whole road is 16 miles in length. 


(7) Marda-Kishtig pass—Leaving the Zarafshan valley road 
at the village of Rarz, the road passes over a 
bridge thrown across a river and leads to the 
pass along the Margelak defile. At 12 miles it reaches the summit 
of the pass, descends to the valley of the Pishans, and after 5 miles 
reaches the village of Tak-Fan. It is a bridlepath of some difficulty. 

From the foregoing description of the passes, we sce that the 
Darkh pass is the most convenient of access, although it presents con- 
siderable difficulty. From this we may conclude that this part of 
the Zarafshan range is wild and little accessible. But here also, as 
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on the east part of the Turkistan range, there are excellent pastures 
and all the conveniences for summer nomadisings. 

The Darkh pass shaws that the southern descents are shorter and 
stecper than the northern. The same thing may be said of the 
Turkistan ridge. In both ranges the streams flowing to the north are 
far larger than those flowing to the south. 

Length of northern slope. Length of southern slupe. 


Atthe Tavnstfin poss ose: 10} miles. 64 miles. 
nw Revut 3 see 2, 23 
» Khuzun a ce see 
» = Surkhat og 103 miles. 5} miles. 
» Darkh a 14 4, lt » 
» Minera » 10} miles, 5h» 
» Marda-Kishtig poss 12 y 6t » 





The same remark may be made with regard to the Turkistan range. 
In both ranges the streams which flow towards the north are much 
more considerable than those which flow towards the south. 


In those parts of the mountains which enclose the sources of the 
Zarafshan are found coal, iron ore, gold, alum, and sulphur. 


Gold is found along the entire course of the river in the form of 
small grains and thin leaf. It is crushed from the conglomerate that 
lies on the banks of the river. The neighbouring mountains, too, 
contain veins of the same metal. In the working of gold the very 
poorest portion of the population is engaged, and these people derive 
but a very small prolit.* 


Alum is procured in various localities of the Fan and Falgar passes. 


Sulphur its found in the Kan-Tag mountains, north-east of the old 
fort of Sarvada, and some miles distant from it. It is extracted 
from the clefts of the mountains, and is reduced to powder on the 
stones. In this locality the temperature of the rocks is very high—a 
fact which is extremely important in a geological sense. 


Four miles from fort Sarvada, up the Yagnab river, large layers 
of iron ore and coal are found. 

On the meridian of Varziminar the Zarafshan range, as stated 
above, is pierced by the Fan-Daria, and west of this point by the two 
last: tributaries of the Zarafshan,—the Kut-Daria and Maghian- Daria. 

The Fan pass in its northern part commences near Varziminar, 

about 14 miles to the cast of the point where 
Fan pate the Fan throws its rapidly flowing waters into 
the Zarafshan. This wild and narrow defile presents great impedi- 
ments to passage. The commencement of the defile is at a height of 
4,500 feet, its end at Sarvada 6,300 feet. Its length to this point is 
16 miles, Passing along the east side of the Fan, it crosses to 
the west by a bridge called Pul-i-Mullah, the “ Mullah’s bridge.” 
A path serpentines above the river over rocks and along a dangerous 
cornice. ‘The sides of the defile present the highest interest to the 
geologist. There are beds of various sandstones, white layers of 
gypsum and marble, schist and granite, with seams of coal in places. 





An artel (commune) of 4 men can wash, under fayourablo circumstances, 60 
Kopeks (about 1e. 9d.) worth of gold in e day.—Author. 
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This pass connects Ura-Tube, Falgar, Fan, and leads past lake 
Iskandar, and through the Mura pass in the Hisar range to Karatag, 
ima valley which belongs to the basin of the Oxus. . 


The old fort of Sarvada isat the junction of many mountain roads, 
by which the neighbouring countries are connected. 


The Kishtut pass commences at the point where the river Kishtut 
: falls into the Zarafshan, near the village of 
Kishtut. Dasht-i-Kozi,and leads due south, past the old 
fort of the same name. Traversing the Ilisar range a little to the 
east of the Sibisurkh pass, it leads to the mountains of Karatag, 


Stretching to the west from the Fan defile, and enclosing on the 
north the Shahr-i-Sabz valley, the Zarafshan range gives off several 
chains to the south-west and south. The range here does not have 
that. regularity of form which distinguished its eastern part. It 
has a very considerable elevation. The Kishtut pass, leading from 
the valley of the Pasrut to the valley of the Kishtut, lies at a height 
of 11,340 fect. Some of the peaks are as much as 18,300 feet in 
height (Chabdar). 


The Maghian pass—Commencing at the Zarafshan village of 
Sujin, the road, past the village of Sufian, leads 
through a steppe country to the village of Char- 
bak. After crossing to the right bank of the Maghian river, the road 
enters low mountains, and near the village of Kostarash winds 
through a narrow defile to the junction of the river Shin. Following 
the right bank, it rises to the Vachekhna mountains. Before reaching 
the village of [eizan, the road passes to the left bank, and through 
the village of Khurmi to that of Maghian. From this point 
it follows the upper waters of the Maghian, traverses a very 
difficult pass in the Hisar range, and reaches the Bukharian village of 
Sari-Jui. 


From the point where the Shin joins the Maghian there leads a 
road in a south-east direction to the Karatag mountains. It passes 
along the course of the Shin and traverses the Sibisurkh pass, To 
the west of the Maghian pass the Zarafshan range is separated from 
the Hisar range by the Shahr-i-Sabz valley. The highest part of 
this section of the Zarafshan range is on the meridian of Penjkend, 
10 miles south of Maghian. South of Maghian the mountains form 
three high peaks, beyond which hes mount Hazrat Sultan (15,000 
feet). At the Maghian defile the range gives off long spurs, from 
which flow the sources of the Kashgar-Daria. The chief mass of the 
range trends westward, preserving its gencral direction. On the 
meridian of Urgut the mountains are still high, but to the west they 
gradually decline, and can be traversed with ease. 


The Sangt-Juman pass—The road through this pass commences 
at the town of Urgut. It is the principal 
channel of communication between Farab and 
this town. Passing near the village of Khish-Davan, it leads towards 
the village of Hus (3,560 feet), beyond which it rises and falls with 
difficult ascents and descents, and thence by zig-zags over naked 
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rocks. Before reaching the pass the road descends somewhat toa 
mountain stream. The pass itself is at an altitude of 7,110 feet, 
so that in winter there is no communication. Descent difficult. 
Road passes through village of Muza-Bazar to Farab. At the foot, 
of the ascent to the pass a road separates to the eastward leading to 
Maghian. Somewhat to the east of this road there is another from 
Penjkend to Farab, very difficult for horses. 


Kara-Tube pass.—The principal means of communication between 

aes Samarkand and the principal towns of the 

TOs anes Shahr-i-Sabz valley, Kitab and Shar, From 

Samarkand the road passes over a level country to the village of 

Kara-Tube (20 miles), The pass lies 7 miles to the south. It 

is not difficult, and is practicable throughout the year. Beyond 

the pass the road leads to Kitab (13 miles). The town of Shar, the 

most, populous and important in Shahr-i-Sabz, lies a few miles to the 
south of Kitab. 


The mountains between the Kara-Tube defile and the Jam pass 

Fan are covered with snow in winter. Their height 

; is 7,000 feet. It is compact mass of moun- 

tains falling considerably towards Jam. There are many defiles to the 
north and south. 


The Jam pass is at the end of the Zarafshan range. Beyond it the 
mountains pass into hills and merge in the steppe. The roads 
through the Jam district are very important. The chief trade route, 
and the only one for carriages from Samarkand to Karshi and thence 
to the Oxus, passes through this defile. Through Jam lies the chief 
channel of communication between the city of Bukhara and the 
Shahr-i-Sabz valley. From Samarkand to Jam is 43 miles, From 
the latter to Karshi 53 miles. 


As stated above, from the mountain group of the Kok-Su, the 
high range called the Hisar begins, This 
range is a direct prolongation of the 'Tian-Shan. 
It separates the valleys of the Zarafshan and Kashgar-Daria from the 
Amu- Daria. 


Hisar range.® 


The valleys of the rivers Zarafshan and Kashgar-Daria are bounded 
on the south by a high chain of mountains called the Hisar 
range. This range commences at the mountain-knot of Kok-Su. 
Trending nearly due west, it leaves the east border of the Zarafshan 
range at the mountain of Huibas. Further on it takes a south-westerly 
course, and at the Khaki mountains again resumes its westerly direction. 
From the mountains of Khashir it runs south-west, stretching as far 
as the Bukharian town of Khuzar. In its east part it separates the 
waters of the Upper Zarafshan from the rivers flowing into the middle 
Surkhab. Further on it serves as the water-parting of the rivers 
Yagnab and Iskandar and the Hisar and Bekate. At its west end 
it separates the basin of the Kashgar-Daria from those of the Shirabad 
and Baisun. 





® Explored by MM. Aminof and Sobolef.—<Author. 
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The following are the roads and passes leading throygh these 
mountains to the valley of the upper Oxus 
commencing from the east :— ; 


(1) Yarkhich pass——The road upon which the pass is situated 
connects the Upper Zarafshan with the valley of 
the Deh-i-Mili-Udal. It commences afew miles 
west of the glacier, on the valley road. Passing along the Obi- 
Kajra defile, filled with glaciers, it enters the snow pass, accessible 
only for a short time in summer. The road and pass are exceedingly 
difficult for pack-animals. Descending from the pass, it divides into 
two parts—the east leads to the village of Nazar-Lilak, the west 
along the valley of the above-named river to the Surkhab, a little to 
the south-west of the village of Sakau, through which it passes, 
To the Surkhab is about 55 miles. 


(2) Piobrué pass (for foot-passengers).—The road commences 
at the Zarafshan, near the village of Dihisar. 
As far as the pass (5 miles), it traverses the 
Piobrut defile. The pass is filled with snow, difficult of access, and 
only practicable in summer.’ After traversing this range, the road 
trends along the bank of the river Obi-Dubursab to the village of the 
same name. From the pass to the village is 13 miles. 

(3) Wadif pass (for foot-passengers).—The road commences at 

Waaié the Zarafshan village of Wadif. Passing along 
ee the Wadif defile, it crosses the Hisar range, and 
descends to the village of Dubursab, To the pass is 6 miles; thence 
to the village 8 miles. Through the village of Didehi, Zia-Jangil, 
one may reach Khoja-Chauka. In all 28 miles. 

(4) Pakshif pass (for pack-animals).—Through this __pass 
Pabst leads the main road connecting the Macha 

pew with Karategin. It is the road from Karategin 
to Ura-Tube. Commencing at the Zarafshan village of Pakshif, 
the road, along the border of a small stream, rises to the pass. The 
pass is double. Descent good. ‘I'o the pass 7 miles. The road leads 
to the principal Karategin town of Kala-i-Garm. This pass 1s 
considered the best from the valley of the Zarafshan to the valley 
of the Surkhab. 

(5) Novobot pass.—A bridlepath connecting the valley of the 
Yagnab with Karategin. ‘The road commences 
at the village of Novobot, on the bank of the 
river. Jt is a continuation of the road leading through the Khuzun 
pass of the Zarafshan range. 

(6) Dehi-Balan pass.—The road along this pass leads from the 
valley of the Yagnab to the valley of the river 
Kafarnihan. It commences at thie village of 
Dehi-Balan, passes along the river Viskhan, and leads through the 
pass to the village of Romit. To the pass is 8 miles; thence to the 
yillage 20 miles. 

(7) Chukat pass.—The road commences at the river Yagnab, not 

far from the village of Chukat. Ascending by 

Chokat. the Tagobi-Kul defile, it rises to the pass at_10 

miles, takes a south-westerly direction to the village of lbol. This 


Passes. 


Yarkhich. 


Piobrut. 


Novobot. 


Dehi-Balan. 
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village is situated on the upper part of the river Zigdi. From the 
pass to the village is 114 miles. Pass snowy and diflicult. 


(8) Anzob puss.—The road leading through this pass is consider- 

‘necay ed the most convenient for communication be- 

, tween the Hisar villages and the valley of the 

Upper Zarafshan. Commencing somewhat above the Yagnal village 

of Anzob, situated on the left side of the river, it leads to the pass 

along the Anzob defile. The pass has long ascents and descents. Its 

height is 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 7 miles from 

Anzob. After traversing the pass, the road after 3 miles enters the 

village of Ibol, thus joining the Chukat road. By this latter the 
chief town of the Hisar, Bekate, can be reached. 


(9) Khashir pass——The road commences from the river Obi- 
Khashir, which intersects the road joining the 
Yagnab villages of Tak-Fan and Anzob, and 
continues, not along the course of the Yagnab, but to the south of the 
river along the Jijik-Rud stream. After crossing the Khashir, the 
road leads to the village of Zigdi. From Anzob to the pass is 6 miles ; 
from the latter to Zigdi 5 miles. 
(10) Jijik-Rud pass.—From that same road, which connects the 
Jijik-Rud two abovementioned Yagnab villages at the 
; Jijik-Rud stream, a path separates which leads 
through the pass to the river Zigdi. Next to the Anzob this is the 
best pass leading to the valley of the Zigdi. From ‘Tak-Fan to the 
pass is 10 miles; and from the latter to the Zigdi 7 miles. 


(11) Mura pass.—By this pass there is direct communication 
between the towns of Ura-Tube and Kavratay. 
It is on that road which leads through the 
Ilishkat pass, the village of Varziminar, along the river Fan to 
lake Iskandar-Kul. We have already described the Hishkat pass 
and the road from Varziminar to the fort of Sarvada. Let us follow 
it up. Irom this fort the road, convenient for pack-animals, passes 
south-east, along the left bank of the river. At 24 miles beyond 
the fort, near the junction of the rivers Yagnab and Iskandar, 
it bends to the south-west, following the course of the latter river. 
After passing through some Fan villages, the road at the 16th mile 
commences a lung and steep ascent to lake Iskandar. ‘This lake lies 
2 miles to the south of the ascent. Further on the road is continued 
to the west shore of the lake, 24 miles. The path leading near the 
lake is very dangerous, but far easier than that along the bank of 
the Pan-Daria. Leaving the lake, the road follows the Saritag 
stream. For a distance of 6 miles from the lake pack-animals can 
move with ease. Afterwards it becomes more difficult. Before 
entering the pass there is a mass of rock. The ascent to the pass is 
very steep and snowy. After rising to an elevation of 12,000 feet, 
the road descends to a glacier presenting great difficulties, even for 
men on fvot. Across the glacier leads a path to a second pass 
(12,200 feet); descent steep. Road centers the valley of the 
river Karatag, and past the village of Hakim reaches the town of 
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Karatag. From the north shore of the Iskandar-Kul to the summit 
of the pass is 11 miles, From the pass to Karatag 25 miles, 
From the south-east side of the lake runs a path leading to the 
Khanak pass by way of the Sengi-Dival defile. 


Through the Mura pass leads the road connecting the valleys of 
the Kishtut and Maghian with the Hisar villages. This road tra- 
verses the village of Boru, situated on the river of the same name. 
This river is the chief affluent of the Kishtut. 


In describing the passes through the Zarafshan range, we have 
mentioned the roads which, following the Kishtut and Maghian 
valleys, are continued southward, traversing the Hisar range. 
To the west of them there are passes through this latter range, along 
which lead the roads connecting fort Yakobak with Sari-Jui and 
Baisun. 


From the description of the mountains which surround the 
valleys of the rivers Zarafshan and Kashgar-Daria, it has been seen 
the ranges are very difficult in their eastern parts, and that this 
difficulty diminishes as we proceed westward. 


The Pamir, which up to recent times was considered a cort of 
magical or mythical country, has now been 
almost entirely explored by Russian and English 
sacants, In 1876, as is known, an expedition to the Alai was 
started under the direction of the Governor General of Turkistau, 
The author took part in that expedition, and was fortunate enough to 
penetrate into perfectly unexplored portions of the Pamir. In 174 
the members of the Forsyth Mission from Kashgar went along the 
southern part of the Pamir, and likewise explored it. Between the 
investigations of the Russians and English but a small interval of 
about 66 miles in width remained; and regarding this both Russians 
and English have collected very correct’ information, elicited on 
inquiry. 


Pawir plateau. 


The first European traveller who gave any account of the Pamir 
was the famous Venetian, Marco Polo, who, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century (1272-73), 
when journeying from Persia to China, passed through Samarkand, 
Balkh, and Badakhehan to Kashgar. He went over the southern por- 
tion of the Pamir, probably past lake Sari-Kul, and along Sarkhadu. 
Marco Polo then observed that the natives called the country “the roof 
of the world” (Bam-i- Dunia) ; that it was so high that the neighbour- 
ing mountains seemed to be at the feet of the observer; and that the 
atmosphere, in consequence of its high altitude, was so rarified as 
not to allow fire to be kept up. Then Marco Polo goes on to speak of 
the herds of mountain sheep (arkfara) with their huge twisted 
horns, characteristic of the fauna of the Pamir. 


Marco Polo. 


Of Chinese geographers, Son-Yun testifies regarding the Pamir. 
He considered it to be a vast highland plateau, 
with an extent of 333 miles. In 1837, Lieu 
tenant Wood, who had been eent by Burnes, went up the Amu, and 
on reaching the sources of the Ab-i-Panj, determined the. position of 


Son-Yun. 
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lake Sari-Kul on the Great Pamir.* The height of this lake, 
according to Wood’s measurements, is 15,600 feet, whilst that of the 
neighbouring mountains is 19,000 feet. He called the lake “ Victoria,” 
and considered it to be the source of the chief channel of the Amu- 
Daria, the Panj. 
In 1874, the English sent off a great mission under Forsyth 
Pacsehipe.caiteciatves from India to Kashgar. The members of thie 
Yarkank, ace mission were Licutenant-Colonel Gordon of the 
Staff, Captains Biddulph and Trotter, and Dr. 
Stoliezka. From Kashgar the miss‘on started on the 17th March 
vid Yangi-Hisar for Sari-Kul, Tash-Kurgan, the Lesser Pamir, 
past the lake marked on the maps by the fictitious name of “ Barkat- 
Yasin.” The mission went through deep snow, and in twenty days from 
Vangi-Hisar (13th April) reached Kala-Panja, the chief town of 
Wakhan, on the Great Pamir. 
Captain Biddulph and Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon compiled a 
map and an account of the route traversed, and the latter officer has 
besides published a book with the title of “The Roof of the World.” 


In August 1876, the author, in company with the geodesist 
: ats Bonsdorf, went from the Alai across the Trans- 
mncyntign expedition to Alai range along the gorge and pass of 
ie Pamir. ws . ” / 
Kizil-Art ( the red pass”), and came into the 
basin of lake Kara-Kul. They then crossed the snowy range which 
shuts in the lake on the south, and, entering the valley of tha 
Chon-Su, turned eastward and went along the Uz-Bel-Su, an 
alHuent of the Chon-Su, to the Uz-Bel pass. Crossing this pass, 
they descended into the basin of lake Ran-Kul. Not long before 
their passage of the Uz-Bel pass, Prince Vittenshteni. passed up the 
Chon-Su as far as the Tuiak pass, beyond which there stretches an 
elevated plateau watered by the Murghab, a tributary of the Ak-Su. 


From the mouth of the Kizil-Art gorge on the Alai to the Uz-Bel 
pass is 90 miles, and to the Tuiak pass 80 miles. From the Tuiak 
pass to the lake of the Great Pamir (Wood’s “Sari-Kul”) is only 
U6 miles. 

The Pamir arouses the deep interest of the whole civilised world 
far two reasons—firstly, because it is the highest portion of the con- 
tinent of Asia, whence all the rivers flow in various directions, so that 
the natives very wittily call it “ the roof of the world ” (Bam-i-Dunia) ; 
and secondly, because here it is supposed is the cradle of the Aryan 
race. In pre-historic times this race burst forth from the Pamir in two 
channels. One turned southward towards India, the other westward 
towards Europe. Thus was formed the Indo-Germanie or the Indo- 
European race. Finally, for the Russians the Pamir is peculiarly 
important, as the group which connects the Tian-Shan system with 
that of the Himalayas, 

According to such information as we possess, that high country 
(from 12,000 to 14,000 Feet) is called the Pamir which is crossed in 
virinus directions by ranges, some snowclad, others snowless, and 





© Wood visited the lake on the 19th February 1838.—Author. 
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which, as a rule, do not rise more than 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the 
surrounding valleys. These valleys and depressions have no defined 
direction, and in the majority of cases are not wide—l4 to 2 miles, 
They frequently change their direction and throw out lateral continu- 
ations. 


Both the valleys and slopes of the mountains are bare, for 
there are neither trees nor bushes, not even grass. ‘The latter 
is only found in narrow strips and small patches by the side of 
mountain rivulets and streams. his grass is, however, in places 
very thick and succulent, and affords pasturage for the cattle of the 
nomads, As the mountains consist of soft strata (principally mica 
and slate schists), all the passes are relatively low, and easily access- 
ible. The snow-line here is very high. The Kizil-Art (14,000 feet), 
Ak-Baital (15,300 feet), and Uz-Bel (15,200 feet) were during the 
author’s progress along the Pamir perfectly free from snow. Snow was 
visible in small patches on the peaks and summits near the crest of 
the passes. These peaks are 1,000 fect above the crest, so that the line 
of perpetual snow on the Pamir may be considered to be at an 
altitude of 16,000 feet. The rivulets and streams issuing from 
mountains which are comparatively low are not deep or impetuous, 
and they have smooth beds, so that they do not offer any serious 
obstacle to movements over them. Generally speaking, all the roads 
on the Pamir are very practicable. The soil is sand and stone, 
sand and clay, salt-impregnated sand or saline. In those places 
where the salt marshes have recently dried up, the ground is covered 
with a crust of salt more or less thick, which gelistens like snow. 
Sometimes hollows are met with, covered with low but thick grass. In 
spots where the soil is such as to show marks, tracks of animals are scen. 
For instance, the author saw traces of wild goats, hares, wolves, foxes, 
and deer. Here, too, he came to the habitat of exceedingly large 
numbers of wild sheep (arthara, or Ovis poli’) ; but since the plague 
amongst them of 1569 they would seem to have disappeared. At 
least it must so be supposed, because there were quantities of their 
huge and heavy horns scattered over the whole of the route traversed, 
whilst the author did not see one living specimen, nor onee came 
across fresh tracks. The horns lay with the skulls, but the other 
portions of the body were not to be seen. The members of the 
Forsyth Mission came across whole herds of arthara* in the 
southern portion of the Pamir. There are no bears, tigers, 
or wildt (se) wolves in the portion of the Pamir which the author 
traversed. Bears were, however, encountered by the members of 
the Forsyth Mission in the southern portion of the Pamir. 


OF birds on the Pamir there are eagles, kites, red-legged jackdaws, 
and a number of smaller kinds of birds. 


* The first information regarding the arkhara was communicated by Marco Polo; 
but the existence of thie specimen of mountain sheep was for a long time considered 
fictitious. 1 was only since the occupation of the Turkistan tract by the Russians thot 
we huve been enabled to satisfy ourselves ns to the existence of an animal which, in 
honour of the famous traveller Marco Polo, has been called the Oris poli Author. 

+ The author hos said above that his party saw tracca of wolves amongst other 
animals. The difference between a wild or any other kind of wolf is not appar- 
enl.—Trans, 
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Notwithstanding the severity of its climate, nomads wander over 
the Pamir, to which they come in summer from Kashgarian, Shuvnan, 
Karategin, and other territory. They do nothing but pasture their 
cattle. 

The chief inconvenience to man here is the severity of the climate. 
The days in summer are very hot, but the nights are cool. The changes 
of temperature, however, are very rapid. In the beginning of August 
the thermometer in the morning went down to 40° Fahrenheit. ‘The 
river Chon-Su, on the banks of which the author passed the n'ht of the 
ath August, had a crust of ice on it the following morning, $ inch in 
thickness. It is needless to add that the winter frosts here are 


terrible, and that they drive the nomads down to the more lowlying 
localities, 





Snow falls to a great depth, and lies for a very long time, even in 
the southern parts of the Pamir. ‘The members of the Forsyth 
Mission, who left Kala-Panj on the 26th April, ed the Great 
Pamir, for Sari-Kul, found deep snow on the road. ‘Lhe winter snow 
begins to fall towards the end of August or the beginning of 
September, and lasts till May. In summer, instead of rain, granular 
snow falls. ‘The winds here are steady, but they are different in the 
several valleys. During Colonel Kostenko’s visit to an island on 
lake Kara-Kul a northerly wind blew so violently as positively to 
embarrass the breathing. 

The rarification of the atmosphere, even in summer, constitutes one 
of the inconveniences of life on the Pamir. The tales, however, of the 
pernicious influence of this ravified air are somewhat exaggerated.* 
There is no doubt that a very full-blooded person, or one who is 
accustomed to use spirituons liquors, bleeds at the nose or falls into a 
fainting fit. But, as a rule, the effect of the rarified air shows itself 
in the diffienlty of breathing, and at times in a weight on the 
chest. However, one can get accustomed to this. 


On returning from the Pamir to the Alai, 2.c., after descending from 
13,000 to 15,000 to 10,000 feet, great relief is felt. It seems as 
though a weight were taken off the shoulders, the breathing becomes 
more rewular, and the organism more robust. 

The Pamir is bounded on the north by the Alai and Trans-Alai 

Boundaries of the ranges. The latter forms the left Jimit of the 
Panir. Alai or the hth basin of the Kizil-Su. It lies 
parallel to it from east to west, with a slight inclination to south. 
The average height of the ‘T'rans-Alai range is 18,000 feet, althongh 
separate peaks reach a height of 20,000 and even 23,000 feet—the 
Kaufmann peak, for example. The greatest fall in the range is in the 
centre, where lies the snowless pass of Kizil-Art (11,000 feet). West 
of this the Trans-Alai range considerably inclines to the south, towards 








* Whilst at Khokand and in the plain country they told us various wonders regarding 
the avtion of the rarilied mountain air on the Pamir, and counselled us to provide 
ourselyes with spirit of eal ammonine, or at least with Rarlic. On the same subject. 
M. Yule speaka in his “Outlines of the Geography and History of the Highlands 
of the Amu-Daria”’? P. B. He shows how it is the cause of the rparseness of the popu- 
lation in this part of the enrth's surface. But in my opinion the mountain uit is not 
auch a great evil. The chief inconveniences of living on the Pamir are the scanti- 
ness of Loud Lor caltle, the desert uature of Lhe country, aud the cold.— duthor. 
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the sources of the Muk-Su, and then, after forming the left southern 
bank of this river, under the name of the Hoi range, sharply overhangy 
its bed. Between the Muk-Su and Kizil-Su there is a second-rate 
range (14,000 feet), which is separated fram the main mass, and serves 
as the watershed of the two rivers above named. This range ig 
pierced throughout by the Altin-Daria defile, with the small Ters-Apar 
pass (10,300 feet). Here a stream of the same name divides into 
two branches. One, called the Ters-Agar, Hows southwards and falls 
into the Muk-Su; the other, the Altin-Su, towards the north, aud falls 
into the Kizil-Su, 4 mile below Darant-Kurgan. 


South of the Trans-Alai range is the large basin of lake Kara- 
Kul, shut in on all sides by snowelad mountains. This lake lies at 
a height of 13,200 fect above the level of the sea. 


The Pamir from the Trans-Alai range to the Kara-Korum is 200 
miles long and 166 miles wide. It is divided into seven parts or pamirs, 


The most northern are the Ran-Kul and Khargoshi (Hares) ; then 
follow the Sares and Alikhur; then the Greater Kalan and Lesser 
Khurd; and lastly, at the south-east angle stretches the vast high- 
land of the Tagdumbash Pamir. 


The Greater and Lesser Pamir were visited by the abovemen- 
tioned English mission in 1874. 


In the centre of the Greater Pamir lies lake Sari-Kul, explored by 
Wood. Its height is 14,000 feet. Wood makes it 15,600. The 
Islig enters it on the north side. The sources of this stream are 
approsimately 8 miles from the lake. ‘The only outlet from the 
lake is to the west, z7z., by the Panj. The Kiryiz call lake Sari-Kul 
Airan-Kul, whilst the Wakhandians call it Kul-i-Kalan (“the large 
lake”). Its length is 12 miles and its width about 34 miles. Its 
shores are sandy. In winter it is covered with a thick crust of ice. 


The Lesser Pamir is 200 feet below the Greater Pamir. On it is 
situated a lake of small dimensions, the Kaz-Kul (“ the goose’s lake”’). 


On Yule’s chart it is erroneously called ‘“ Barkat-Yasin.” The 
shores of this lake throughout its extent are wild and desert-like. 
Vegetation is very scanty. ‘lhe adjacent mountains tower over its 
basin 2,000 feet. 


From lake Kaz-Kul issues the Ak-Su, which for a stretch of 
5 miles Hows due east, then turns sharply to the north to the valley 
of the Ak-Balik, after which it aguin flows north-west for a distance 
equal to a three-days’ journey, approximately 93 miles. It then 
joins the Murghab, which flows from north to south-east of the 
Tuiak pass that separates it from the Chon-Su, whose course lics 
towards lake Kara-Kul. 


After joining the Murghab, the Ak-Su becomes a large river. Here 
it again changes its direction, turning westward, and Hows across 
Shugnan and Barteng, and falls into the Oxus at Kala-Namar, five 
days’ journey below Kala-Panj. From its length and volume the 
united stream of the Ak-Su and Murghab must be considered the 
principal source of the Amu-Daria. In all probability the very 
ne of “Oxus” is derived from that of its chief affluent, the 
Ak-Su. 
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The river Sarvad comes out about 4 mile to the south of lake 
Kaz-Kul. Ata distance of 27 miles from its source a considerable 
stream (‘Tagdumbash) from the Pamir falls into it. The Sarvad at. all 
times of the year is larger than Wood’s river, which flows out of 
lake Sari-Kul. 

On the south the Pamir is shut in by the large ranges of the 
Hindu-Kush and Kara-Korum, beyond which 
in 1874 Captain Biddulph saw the following 
passes—Baragil, Ish-Kaman, and Darkat. ‘These passes lead to 
Chitral, Mastaj, and Yasin. The two first are important. They are 
open the whole year, with the exception of a few weeks in the spring, 
when the snows melt and the rivers overflow their banks, 

The third is blocked up for six months by snow, during which 
horses cannot get along it. By the road from the Great Pamir over 
the Baragil pass, Kala-Panja, the chief town of Wakhan, is avoided. 


On the east, as on the south, the Pamir plateau is bounded by a 
range which stretches on a meridian from north to south. ‘The 
existence of this range has been an open question in geography. 

It is known that Humboldt, in publishing his Geography of Asia, 
recognised in his famous “ Asie Centrale” five mountain systems,— 
the Altai, ‘lian-Shan, Kurulun, Himalaya, and Bolor. Of these, the 
Bolor was the meridional, The axis of the meridional range, 
according to Humboldt, lay at an angle of not more than 94° to the 
north-west. The great sucuné was of opinion that the northern 
end of the Bolor range was at Min-Bulak in Boroldai, or in the 
Kara-Tau mountains, so that this range appeared to be pierced by the 
Sir-Daria above Andijan and Osh. Near the latter point Humboldt 
thought that the Bolor was crossed by the Tian-Shan, and conse- 
quently there was, in his opinion, a peculiarly high rise, known at 
that time under the name of ‘ Solomon’s throne,” * to the south of 
which began the Pamir. 

Humboldt went, as is known, into Central Asia as far as Semi- 
palata only. The remaining information of the Tian-Shan and the 
other ranges of Central Asia he derived partly from verbal inform- 
ation, partly from Chinese sources. 

The approach of the Russians towards the Tian-Shan has poured 
fresh light on the geography of Central Asia. At the close of the 
year 1850 a considerable portion of the Tian-Shan was within 
Russian territory, and at the beginning of the year 1860 it was seen 
that no kind of meridional range separated from the main range at 
Min-Bulak. On the contrary, it was apparent that the Tian-Shan 
does not consist of one range, but that it is broken up into numerous 
ranges, which stretch east and west. On the basis of these observa- 
tions, the Russian savant N. H. Severtsef, and after him the English- 
man Major Montgomery (head of the Indian office for Trans-Himalayan 
explorations), established a new theory as to the connection of the 


Pasaca, 


* It wns subsequently shown that by “Solomon’s throne” (Zakht-t-Suliman) is 
called a detached mountain with seven peaks near Osh (Ush) in the present province of 
Fergana. Tradition states that Solomon, whilst sitting on thie mountain, communi- 
cated to the people his wise judgments.— Author. 
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Tian-Shan with the Himalaya. They rejected the Bolor system of 
Humboldt, and contined the number of the mountain systems to three— 
the Altai, Tian-Shan, and Himalayan (the Kurulun had alread 
fallen, as it appeared to be the northern termination of the Ilima- 
layan). M. Severtsef had determined that the Himalayan system 
was directly connected with that of the Tian-Shan, and that the 
mountainous country in the highlands of the Oxus, whence it was 
thought the Bolor diverged, was formed hy the prolongation of the 
neighbouring spurs of the Tian-Shan and the Himalaya. Later on, 
M. Severtsef found that the spurs of the Dlimalayan system 
extended as far as the Kara-Tau range, which he held to be the 
north-west end of that system. 


Although A. P.  Fedchenko, who explored the western put of 
the Tian-Shan (in 1870) and the Alai range (in 2571), did not 
recognise the Kara-Tau as the beginning of the Himalaya, he 
perfectly coincided with Severtsef’s view as to the non-existence of 
the Bolor system. According to Fedchenko, the Pamir must be a 
group to which converge the two great mountain systems of Central 
Asia, 

Fedchenko thought that the Pamir consists of longitudinal (cast 
to west) high valleys, like the Alai, bounded by ranges within the 
same parallel. ‘This view Yule supported in his “ Outlines of the 
Geography and History of the Highlands of the Amu-Daria.” * 
Fedchenko was aware of the indications of the two English 
travellers who set out from India rvdé Ladak and the Kara- 
Korum to Kashgaria. hese travellers were the English Com- 
missioner in Ladak, Mr. Shaw, and Mr. Hayward. In the winter 
and spring of 1869-70 these gentlemen started from Yarkand to 
Kashgar, and saw tothe left of them a majeslie meridional range.t 
Fedchenko explained this by saying that what the travellers saw was not 
a range, but the eastern end of the Pamir highland plateau, which in 
the month of March, when the same travellers were returning from 
Kashgaria, was still covered with snow. Captain Trotter, one of the 
members of the Forsyth Mission to Kashgar, likewise maintains the 
existence of a meridional range. In his report: he says: ‘“ All the 
information which I received conclusively support Hayward’s view, 
which is shared by Mr. Shaw. I have every reason to suppose that the 
grand line of snowy peaks which we saw from Kashgar form a meri- 
dional chain of mountains, and do not rise from high ends of ranges. 
This line is pierced almost at right angles by the river Yaman-Yar.” 
The position and height of many of these peaks were determined by 
Trotter. OF these, the four most considerable during an extent of 
52 miles lie in a direct line, 30° west of the present meridian. The 
highest is Tagharm, 25,350 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The height 





® This brochure, with amplifications and notes by A. P. Fedchenko, was_trans- 
lated from the English by Madame Olga Alexandrovna Fedchenko in 1873, and published 
as 8 supplement to No. G of the Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
A map to accompany the drochure was issued in 1876 and attached to No. 9 of the 
publications of the same Society.— Author. 


+ See “Outlines of Upper Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar,” compiled by Robert 
Shew, pp. 217 and 227, 1872. Hayward, ns is known, left nothing behind him except 
some lettera. He was treacherously munlered in 1870 by the Ruler of Yasin.— Author. 
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of the two others is 22,500 fecteach. According to Trotter, from the 
Tagharm peak the chain considerably falls towards the south. The 
Chichiklik mountains, which may be considered the prolongation of 
the same chain, have at the Kok-Maniak pass a height of 15,670 feet. 
Further to the south the river Tash-Kurgan passes through these 
mountains at a height of about 10,000 feet. 


The reconnaissance of the Pamir, which Colonel Kostenko 
undertook in the year 1876, still more supported the idea that it is 
certainly bounded on the east by a huge snowy range of considerable 
height, stretching almost in a meridional direction. This range was 
seen by him in the beginning of August from the Uz-Bel pass. 
From this pass to the range in question is about 53 miles. 
How great may be the length of this range it is difficult to say 
positively. On the basis of theoretical caleulations, its length 
from the Trans-Alai range to Kara-Korum may be computed at 
about 200 miles. 


With regard to the name of this range, we must again differ with 
Tumboldt’s designation of Bolor. Of late the view has been main- 
tained that even the name Bolor is unknown throughout Central 
Asia. The members of the Forsyth Mission likewise state that 
neither in Kashgaria nor on the Pamir did they hear of such a 
name. 


During the travellers’ stay on the Pamir a Badakhshi, who 
was being questioned with a view to the preparation of a map of 
ei the country, spoke of Bolor, amongst other 
ssriaie places ; and this, he said, was the name of the 

range that bounded the Pamir on the east. 


With regard to the limits of the Pamir plateau on the 
west nothing positive can be said, as, with the exception of 
the small state of Wakhan, no European has ever visited the 
locality. 


The north-cast border of the Turkistan circle adjoins the Altai 
system at the point where one of the most 
western of its branches, the Tarbagatai, forms 
a portion of the boundary between the provinces of Semirechia and 
Semipalata. 


Tarbagalai range. 


This range is separated from the Altai mass by the valleys of the 
Black Irtish and Zaisan. Its beginning may be considered to 
be the high ground to the south-east of Sergiopol, and its end, as 
far as is known, lies in the neighbourhood of lake Ulungur or 
lake Kizil-Bash. Hence the length of this chain may be fixed at 
400 miles from west to east. In Russian territory, ¢.e., west of 
the Taldi-Ashu pass, there is not one snowy peak, although there are 
summits with an altitude of 9,200 feet above the sea. The central 
portion of the chain, between Taldi-Ashu and Chagan-Obo, which 
serves as the boundary between Russia and China, is snowless. At 
the south-east end of the Zaisan country, somewhat to the north 
of the main range, there rise the Muz-Tag mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow, and in the gorges of which there are small 
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forests, whilst the rest of the range is not wooded. The Muz.- 
Tag and the neighbouring tablcland of Chagan-Obo (4,680 feet) to 
the south of it serve as the group whence take their rise many very 
copious rivers that flow towards the Zaisan (v7z., the Temir-Su 
Kinderlik, Ala~Kul (Emil), &c.), or else enter the small lake of Kabuk, 
which lies to the south, amidst the steppe. But the greater portion of 
such streams as rise in the slopes of the Tarbagatai have not so much 
water and arc lost in the steppe. This may especially be said to be 
so with regard to those which issue from the eastern half of the 
chain called the Sur, which stretches as far as lake Ulungur, into 
which it projects. Along the northern side of this range there are 
known to be five streams (Ulast) which do not reach the Black Irtish, 
whilst the southern slope and base of the Sur are perfectly waterless, 
although traces remain of a channel which was once directed east- 
ward towards Ulungur. In the neighbourhood of this Jake on 
its north-western shore stretches the small rocky chain of the 
Narinkar, but it apparently isa separate mountain group, divided 
from the Sur chain by a flat and marshy valley. Further to the 
east the heights lying to the south of the river Urunga are 
insufficiently known. It would appear that the country here 
presents the appearance of a plateau with a considerable alevitian 
above the sea. 


The passes over the Tarbagataj near the frontier are the following :— 
(1) Karakol, along the gorge of the river of 
the same name, which issues from the north 
side of the range and flows southwards; this is the post road from 
Sergiopol to Urjar; (2) Kutak-Daba, Narat-Daba, and Holan-Daba, 
between Urjarand Chuguchak, which are but littleknown ; (3) Sai-Ashu, 
Taldi-Ashu, and Khabar-Ashu, all three to the north of the Chuguchak, 
and close to one another. Over these lie the roads from the steppe 
country of the Cis-Zaisan to the Emil valley. A good deal to the 
east, after a perceptible rise in the Tarbagatai range, and after the 
divergence from it of the Ters-Airik spur, lie the Bukai-Ashuand 
Burgu-Sutai passes; then those of the Bai-Murza, Keregen-Tas, and 
Chagan-Obo. Over the Burgu-Sutai pass there is a cart-road from 
the Black Irtish to the Emil. 


The watershed between the Aiaguz and the affuents of the 
Zaisan (the Bugaz and Bazar) touches the Tarbagatai range on 
the north on the meridian of Urjar. This is the watershed from 
the centre of which rises the detached peak of Yaman-Tash, 
which for the greater portion of the year is covered with snow. This 
peak forms, so to speak, the boundary pillar between the northern 
portion of Semirechia and the southern part of the province of 
Semipalata. Further to the north the watershed passes to the 
Kaindi-Gat range, the western continuation of which, under the name 
of Chingiz-Tau, serves as the most northern border line of the 
province of Semirechia. The Kaindi-Gat and Chinjiz-Tau ranges 
are low and everywhere practicable. The vegetation met 
with on southern slopes is poor; but these mountains contain 
minerals. 


Paasca, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


. 
HyprognapnicaL Description or THE Turxistan Distnicr. 


4.—Charactertstic features of the water basins of the Turkistan 
Dtstrict. 

Division of the surface of the district into basins—Basins of the Sea of Arn! and lakes 
Balkiash, Issik-Kul, Ala-Kul, and Lob-Nor—General character of theac basins— 
Duportance of the Turkistan rivere—Navigable rivers. 

All the rivers of the Turkistan district belong to two great basins,— 
The twogrent and the those of the Sea of Aral and lake Balkhash ; 
three lesser basius of and to three lesser basins,—those of lakes Ala- 

Turkistan. Kul, Issik-Kul, and Lob-Nor. To the first 

belong the upper and lower courses of the rivers Amu and Zarafshan, 

once a tributary of the Amu-Daria and the Sir-Daria, the whole 
of which is within the limits of the Turkistan district. 


To the Aral basin belong the rivers Sari-Su and Chu, which flow 
Rivers of the Aral towards the Sir, but which are lost in the sands 
basin. without apparently reaching the main river. 
They are, however, connected with it by subterrancan channels. To 
the same basin, too, belong the rivers Talas, Ters, and Asu, which 
flow in the same direction as the Chu. 


To the basin of lake Balkhash belong all the principal rivers of 
Riversof the Balkhash the province of Semirechia,—the Ili, Karatal, 
bosin. Ak-Su, Lepsa, and Aiaguz. 
To the Ala-Kul basin belong the rivera Urjar, Khatinin-Su, and 
Rivers of the Ala-Kul, Emil. To the basin of lake Issik-Kul belong 
Kesik-Kul, and Lob-Nor many of the mountain streams which flow 
basins. towards it on all sides, and of which the more 
considerable are the Jergalan and Tub. Lastly, to the Lob-Nor 
basin belong the Sari-Jaz, the Ishtik, the Ak-Sai, and the Mudurun. 
It is evident that the Sea of Aral and lakes Balkhash, Ala-Kul, 
Separation of the ba- 2nd Ebi-Nor once formed one united basin. 
sina of the Aral ond Whether it was from geological causes or from 
lake Balkhash, the effect of evaporation that the Sea of Aral 
became separated from lake Balkhash is not known. Now only a 
chain of lakes, bogs, and salt marshes mark the former connection. 
The firm soil between the Aral and lake Balkhash indicates by its pro- 
perties that it, in a comparatively recent geological epoch, was under 
water.* 





® Humboldt (“Asie Centrale,” vol. II, p. 295) speaks of the connection between 
the Sea of Aral and lake Balkhash. Professor Romanof, however, denies the fact, 
at any rate during the pleistocenc period. He says that, at this period, the belt of 
tertiary tableland, which, with the Kora-Tau range, evidently formed the north-cast, 
elore of what was then the Sea of Aral, would have hindered any connection between 
that sea and lake Batkhash, and would not have allowed the watera of the former to 
flow further castward, i.e., towards lake Balkhash. As to the rest, Professor Romanof 
admits that, at a much earlier period, ofz., prior to the beginning of the upheaval 
which laid bare the tertiary pleistecenic deposits, the Turnnian lowland presented a vast 
water basin, which comprised what arc now the basins of the Caspian, the Aral, and 
lake Datkhash— Materials for the Geology of Turkistan,” 1st issue for 1878, page 
65.— Author. 
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The receding of the eastern shores of the Sca of Aral is taking 
Eastern shores of the Place even now, and has been noticed within the 
Aral still receding. memory of persons who are still alive. 


The connection of lake Balkhash with eal is still more 
: : apparent. Swampy salt marshes (svlonchaks 
igen maith a and waves of shifting sand between the 
Kul. lakes leave no doubt that sea water ebbed and 
flowed here not very long ago. The saline channel of Aitakin- 
Kara-Kum, stretching from the western shores of lake Ala-Kul to the 
north-east end of lake Balkhash, still exists. Ala-Kul itself is, at 
the present time, parcelled out into three parts, which are more or 
less connected by bogs and salt marshes. The eastern and largest 
division, with its brackish water, is called Ala-Kul proper. Judging 
by the position of the leng peninsulas and islands, it may be con- 
jectured that this portion of the Jake has also in its turn been 
parce)led out afresh, 


The connection between Ala-Kul and Ebi-Nor is even still more 
Connection between perceptible. These two lakes are joined by a 
Ala-Kul and Ebi-Nor. depression or rather a bed, 40 miles long and 
from 13 to 20 miles broad. This bed is covered with boulders and 
alluvial clay, which clearly indicate that it once lay under water. 
Skassi examined and mapped out this bed in the year 1872. 


Lake Ebi-Nor is, in turn, connected with another lake lying to 
Connection between the east of it, called the Ebi-Gesun-Nor. ‘This 
Ebi-Norand Bbi-Gesun- Jake occupies the centre of a vast depression 
Nor. comprising the northern portion of the Urumchi 
and Manas districts, whieh we have not yet explored. 


Lake Issik-Kul is connected also with the Arai basin. M. 
Connection between Semenof* has some grounds for considering the 
the Iesik-Ku) and Aral former the source of the river Chu. At present, 
basio. however, owing to the reduetion of its waters, 
that lake not only does not supply the river Chu, but is itself fur- 
nished with water through the sourec of the Kutemandi. 


It has already been stated that the lower courses of the principal 

Courso of the rivers of rivers of Turkistan flow in a north-westerly 

Turkistan. direction. It may be added that, in addition 
to this, these rivers have other peculiarities, 


Their lower courses curve towards the east (see under the heads 
Direction of their Sir, Talas, Chu, and Ili respectively). Their 
lower courses. right banks are steeper than their left, because 
_ Differenco | between the mountain ranges which hem in both banks 
ee of their upper courses, after the rivers come 
into the plains, continue to skirt the right banks for some distance. 
Thus the river Sir from Khojend, or rather from the town of Nau, 
16 miles west, of Khojend, is a steppe river, having on its right bank 


pon which form its central valley, and stretch as far as 
ulek, 





* See Journal of the imprrial Russian Geographical Society for 1867, vol. I, 
page 216.— Author. 
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The river Chu, which from fort Tokmak is a steppe river, has for 
a still ¢reater distance on its right bank the mountains of Kurdsi, 
acontinuation of the ‘Trans-I]i Ala-Tau, whilst its left bank is 
bounded by a vast steppe stretching for hundreds of miles. . The 
same, too, may be said of the rivers Karatal and Lepsa. 


The Turkistan rivers are all remarkable for their velocity. This 
Velocity of the Tur is explained by the high altitude of their sources; 
Kiston rivers. and hence the rivers, on issuing into the plains, 
i.e., on becoming steppe streams from mountain torrents, continue 
to flow at the same rapid rate. 


Fed by the snows, the most important rivers of Turkistan in 
Inereased volume of 8PFing or in the middle of summer are surcharged 
water in. spring and With water and overflow. The fall of their 
midsummer; rise snd waters may, however, take place within twenty- 
foll of their waters O° four hours. Certain of the larger mountain 
pid. streams, which are fordable from dawn till 
midday, are impassable from noon till morn. 


OF all the districts, exeept the Orenburg, that of Turkistan may 
Turkistan imperfect. be considered the least happily watered by rivers. 
ly fed by its river sya- Even the few rivers of that district which, like 
tem. the arteries of the human body, give life to the 
whole, are not favourably distributed, and have not those properties 
which distinguish the larger of the European rivers. 


With regard to their direction, all the Turkistan rivers flow 
Direelion of Turkie- actoss the caravan trade routes. Thus the Sirand 
tan rivers with regard Amu lie on the route between the khanates 
to trade routes. of Khiva and Bukhara on the one side and the 
Russian dominions on the other. 


The roads from Khiva to Orenburg, Troitsk and Petrovarlof, are 
more than once intersected by the rivers Amu and Sir-Daria, whilst 
those leading from Bukhara are similarly crossed by the Sir. Conse- 
quently, for the inhabitants of Central Asia neither the Sir nor the 

Question as to the Amu-Daria has ever had any significance as 
navigation of the rivers trade routes, and no idea has ever becn enter- 
of Central Asin. tained regarding their navigation. It was only 
in the year 1517 that the Russians appeared at the mouth of the Sir 
and made that river their route for advancing into Central Asia, 
establishing the Aral Flotilla, which has now completely lost its 
importance. Whether the rivers Sir and Amu_ will have any trade 
importance in the future it is difficult to say. It is at least thirty 
years since the Russians have possessed the whole navigable portion 
of the Sir; and yct there are no signs of this river being converted 
into a trade route. 


The rivers of Semirechia likewise lie across the trade routes 
Direction of the rivers leading from Semipalata to Vernci, Kashgaria, 
of Semirechia with ref- and ‘Tashkend. With regard to these, there is 
renee to trade routes. even less reason to hope that they will acquire 
a mercantile importance. The largest of them is the Ili, and along 
Question as to their it they now float timber from Kulja to the Ih 
mercantile importance. —_gettlement ; but this trade will soon be interfered 
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with by the amount of water which will be drawn off from the river ag 
the number of Russian settlements in the Ii valley increases. The 
same remark applies still more forcibly to the other rivers of Sem}. 
rechia. Thus neither the direction of the Turkistan rivers nor the 
character of their channels is favourable to their possessing any mer- 
cantile importance. 
In connection with agricultural pursuits, the Turkistan rivers 
Relation of the rivers have a primary importance. By irrigating the 
to agricultural opera- land they give life to the deserts. ‘There are 
tions. rivers whose waters have been as if drained to 
the last drop. This remark applies, for example, to the Zarafshan, 
which once found its way to the Amu, but is now lost in the culti- 
vated fields beyond Bukhara. 


To the number of the navigable rivers of the Turkistan district 
Navigable and timber- belong the Amu and Sir, and to the timber- 
bearing rivers of Turkia- bearing streams the Zarafshan, Chu, and Ili. 
tan circle. But before proceeding to a description of the 
most important rivers of Turkistan, we will first speak of their basins. 


B.—Description of the Lakes. 


The Sea of Aral,* or rather lake Aral, has a length of 266 miles 
Sea of Aral. from north to south, and a width of 130 to 180 
miles. Consequently it occupies an approximate 
area of 1,100 geographical square miles. It has derived the title of 
“gea”’ from the fact. that there are many islands on it (arad in the 
Kirgiz tongue meaning “island ’’), 

The sea of Aral lics 173 miles to the east of the Caspian and on the 
western border of the vast lowland of Turania. 
The colour of its waters is bluc, agrecable to the 
eye but brackish to a taste, aoa not toso great a hake 
z the water of the open sea, This is proba 

Character of its water. due to the extensive Flutes of fresh ite borne 
to it yearly by the two large rivers of Central Asia, the Sir and 
Amu-Daria. 

The depth of the Aral in the centre reaches over 90 fect, but in 

proportion as its islands and northern, southern, 
Its depth. and eastern shores (particularly the two last) 

are approached, it decreases. Its depth off the western shore again 

increases, so thaé close to it there will be over 220 feet of water. 


The soil of its bed on the north-western half of the sea eopsiets 

of ooze and on the south-castern of sand. 

(Chiarncter, of bel: Subaqueous rocks are found only to the north and 

south of the island called after Nicholas I, to the north-cast of the 

island of Ermolof, and in the neighbourhood of the Kulandi peninsula. 

There are no shoals in its open waters. These are only met with of 
its sandy and lowlying shores and in the region of its islands. 


Position. 


SS Pe ee a ee 

© The Sca of Aral wns explored during’ 1818-49 by Second-Captain Makwheycf of 
tho General Staff and by Coptuin-Liecutenant Butakof. M. Maksheyef’s deacription of 
it wae inserted in Lhe Proceedings of the Imperial Rugsian Geographical Society for 
1851, No. 5, whilst that of M. Butakof appeared in the “Turkiatan Guzette,” 1872, Nos. 
48, 49, 60. In our eccount wo have availed ourselves of M. Mukebeyef’s article— 
duthor. 
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The general character of the Sea of Aral places it in the category 
Stormy naturo of tho of the most tempestuous and agitated. ‘The 
Aral, wind rises here very suddenly, causing great 
disturbance of the surface of the water; and after it has lulled it 
Icaves behind a swell, against which it is impossible for a boat to 
make headway. Mild and steady winds, blowing for several hours in 
succession, are scarcely known. There reigns either a dead calm or a 
violent wind, more frequently a furious etorm. 
The prevailing winds on this sea are from the 
north-cast. They blow steadily for a month ata time, and if they 
veer round, it is only for a few days. 


Prevailing winds. 


Of natural harbours completely sheltered from the wind there are 
alae haces five, vzz., (1) in the bay of Chubar-Tariuz, 
Shura Sarvours. —_ which forms the western portion of the bay of 
Perof; (2) in the bay of Tushche-Bas, at the mouth of the Jani-+ 
Daria ; (3) on the south-castern shore of the peninsula of Kulandi; (4) 
and (5), in two creeks of Nicholas Island. The northern shores of 
the Sea of Aral are in places low and sandy, butas a rule they are 
Character of thenorth- composed of clayey, salt-impregnated cliffs, 
ern shore of the Aral. —_rising to a height of 100 to 300 fect, steep on 
the southern side and sloping towards the northern. The configura- 
Configuration and tion of the shores of the Sea of Aral is very tor- 
character of the shores tuous, and forms numerous bays, peninsulas, 
of lake Aral. and headlands. ‘The greater and lesser Barsuk 
sands adjoin the northern shore in two places. The line of the west- 
ern shore follows the edges of the high tableland of Ush-Urt, which 
is made up of sandy, clayey, and limestone layers. ‘I'he southern shore 
is low, and is composed either of reed-covered alluvial deposit brought 
down by the Amu-Daria, which flows into the Aral through numerous 
branches, or of waves of sand, washed up by the northern winds. 
Lastly, there is the eastern shore, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
which are, to the north the Sir-Daria and the sands of Kara-Kum, 
and to the south those of Kizil-Kum. This shore is generally low, 
sandy, covered with bushes and recds, and likewise of tortuous con- 
figuration. Off it lie numerous sand islands or shoals, 


The north-castern portion of the sea, which is shut off by the 
Divisions of theScaof island of Kug-aAval, forms the so-called lesser 
Aral. sea (Aichkini-Dengiz), which is, in turn, divided 
into two parts, the north-eastern or gulf of Sari-Chaganak, and the 
remainder, which takes in the bays of Perof, Jedcli, Paskevich, and 
Gulf of Sari-Cha- Nesselrode. The gulf of Sari-Chaganak runs 
ganak. deep into the mainland, and was once doubt- 
less a strait connecting the Sea of Aral with lake Aksakal-Barda. 


The eastern shore of the lesser sea throughout its whole extent 
Shores of the teseer from the mouth of the Sir-Daria to Mergen- 
sea. Sai, which lies to the west of the tomb called 
Ak-Julpas, is low and sandy. Ata short distance from it stretches 
a tract of sandy hillocks dotted with bushes of satsaud and 
tamarisk. 
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Between the gulfs of Sari-Chaganak and Perof there lies the 
Peninsula of Kuk- peninsula of Kuk-Turpak, a sandy, salt-imprep- 
Turpak. nated plateau, which slopes down gradually to 
both gulfa and forms a sandy foreshore, except on its south-west side 
te its overhanging cliffs reach a height of 300 feet above 
the sea. 


The northern shore of the bay of Perof rises to a height of 270 
feet, and is alao very precipitous. On this shore 
: are found springs of fresh water, the presence 
of which are marked by patches of bright green, composed of rushes 
and wild hemp. 
On the west side of the bay of Perof there is the gulf or 
Lake of Chubar-Ta. Tather lake of Chubar-Tarduz, affording an 
Fiuz, on excellent nat- excellemt natural harbour. In the neighbour- 
ural harbour. hood of this there are pools of fresh water and 
also fuel, although not in large quantities. At the southern entrance 
of the lake there is a shoal, but to the north and along its eastern 
shore the water is from 5 to 8 feet deep. 


Between the gulfs of Perof and Paskevich lics the peninsula of 
Chubar, also a clayey, salt-impregnated plateau, 
which slopes down to the water on all sides, 
except the south-east, where it is high and craggy. 


The strait which connects the gulf of Perof with the rest of the 
Stroit_ connecting the lesser sca is deep and wide, 44 miles. A precip- 
gulf of Perof with the itous tableland 30 to 50 feet high, covered with 
rest of the lesser sea. bush, forms its right shore. From south to 
north, and on the left, is the cape of Holy Basil, a bare and barren 
headland rising to a height of 200 feet above the sca. 
The lesser sea, as we have said above, is bounded on the south by 
a 1 the island of Kug-Aral, the length of which 
sland of Kug-Aral. from west to east is 26 miles and its breadth 
7 miles. The surface of the island is high and flat; its southern 
shore is steep, projecting into the headlands called “southern uf 
and Bolranchin. Its other sides slope easily down to the water's 
edge. The shores of the southern cape are composed of steep eliffs 
rising to a height of 160 feet. There is a quantity of mica on Kug- 
Aral. Its vegetation consists of small scrub jungle, which is very 
scanty. 
Off the north-west end of Kug-Aral there are several smaller 
Ielands of Buyurgun- islands, the most remarkable of which are 
di and Kinderli. Buyurgundi, 7 miles long and 2 miles wide, 
and Kinderli, 2 miles long and 14 miles wide. 
The northern shore of the great sea (Ulu-Dengiz), commencing 
from the strait which separates Kug-Aral from 
aoc horiorn shore of the mainland, does not lose its original char- 
Sees acter, but continues to have the same tortuous 
coast line, forming the peninsulas Tube-Kara and Kulandi and the 
gulfs of Chibas and Chernishef. 


Bay of Perof, 


Chubar penineula. 
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The peninsula of Tube-Kara, both in outward appearance and in 
Peninsula of Tube- its properties, closely resembles the southern 
Kara, cape of Kug-Aral, with this sole difference that 
its altitude is more considerable, being more than 200 feet above 
thesea. Its coast line is so steep as not to be accessible in many places, 
while in all access to it is attended with the greatest dilliculty. 


The northern shore of the gulf of Chibas consists of heights 
which become gradually lower as they approach 
the west, whilst its western shore is very low. 
Parallel to the latter there stretches a tract of sand hillocks overgrown 
with tamarisk bushes. 


Gulf of Chibas. 


The peninsula of Kulandiis a high plateau, which terminates on the 
south-east with the rocky headland of Izen-Aral, 
and on the south-west with cape Uzun-Kavi. 
In many parts of the Kulandi peninsula wells containing fresh 
water can be found. From this peninsula, the western shores of which 
are low and sandy, to Ush-Urt there is a line of steep clay heights, 
some of which are 100 feet high. At the foot of these stretches a 
more or less narrow sandy littoral. This forms the boundary between 
Korjundi, Kum-Suat, and Kara-Tamak. 


Peninsula of Kulandi. 


Twenty miles to the south-east of the peninsula of Kulandi is the 
Island of Darsa-Gil- island of Barsa-Gilmaz. Its name (which, in 
maz. Kirgiz, signifies “ you will go, but you will 
not return’) is derived, so says the story, from the fact that once 
some Kirgiz having gone to the island on the ice could not get back 
to the mainland on account of the ice having suddenly melted. The 
length of this island from north-east to south-west is 15 miles, and its 
width 2 to 6 miles. Its area equals 86 square miles. Its surface 
presents the appearance of a plateau 200 fect high, steep on the south- 
east and sloping towards the north-west. It contains very good 
pasturage and some scrub jungle, consisting of tamarisk and a sort 
of saksaul, the latter being of large size. 


The western shore of the Sea of Aral for a distance of 186 miles 
from Kara-Tamak to cape Urga-Murun is joined 
Western shore of the to the tableland of Ush-Urt. It then takes 
Secu of Aral. ° ° . hs 
almost a straight line without forming any con- 
siderable bays, piled up in irregular masses and cliffs, which hang almost 
vertically over the sea, especially where they stand out from the main- 
land in the form of capes. About the centre of the same shore the 
heights of the Ush-Urt are especially lofty and precipitous, attaining 
here an altitude of 500 feet above the level of the sea itself. As 
they approach the north and south, especially the latter, they lower 
perceptibly. In many places it is impossible to reach the top, nor can 
even a small sloop stand into the shore. The Kirgiz have put up 
various marks on the heights at those places where water can be 
obtained. Throughout the whole of the western shore of the Sea of 
Aral no suitable anchorage can be found, owing to the straightness 
of the coast line and the great depth of the water. These drawbacks, 
combined with the almost constant north-east winds, cause a great 
amount of inconvenience. 
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The southern shore of the Sea of Aral is generally low, sandy, and 

he Oversrown with reeds and kuga, a kind of 

Southern shore of the grass; for in all parts of this shore the Amu- 
Daria enters the sea by one or other of its 

branches, forming gulfs of fresh water, such as the Kin-Kamish, Taldik 
Kug-Uzak, Chibash (the mouth of the Bish-Kum). : 


Between the gulfs of Kin-Kamish and Taldik lies the island of 
Island of Tokmak- Tokmak-Ata, which derives its name froma tomb 
Ata. found thereon ofa holy personage (ax/ia). The 
length of the island is 17 miles, the breadth 34 miles, and it covers 
an area of 57 square miles. Its surface is generally sandy and low. 
Bushes of giugil and jidounik grow on it in great abundance, and 
its shores are overgrown with rushes. Tokmak-Ata is separated from 
the continent by a strait of fresh water, the width of which is 24 
miles and depth 2 feet, or perhaps less. The Khivans get across thie 
either in small boats propelled by poles, or else by wading. 


The eastern shore of the Sea of Aral, where it forms an obtuse 
Eastern shore of the angle with the mainland, is generally low, 
Sea of Aral. sandy, very tortuous, and indented by numerous 
far-stretching gulfs, with narrow and shallow entrances. The 
largest of those are Ache-Bash, Kilti, Ak-Saga, Bik-Tau, Slu, Busai, 
Veh-Utkul, Manas, Chumish-Kul. The numerous islands off the 
same shore, which are separated from the mainland by straits more 
or less wide, add to ah general irregular configuration of the 
coast linc. The most remarkable of these islands are Kaskagulan, 
Kush-Jidmis, Jangildi-Tubek, Sorcha-Aral, Atalik, Uzun-Kair, 
Menshikof, Tolmachef, and Obruchef. Forty miles distant from the 
island of Barsa-Gilmaz, the Kulandi peninsula, and the western shore 
of the sea lies the group of the T'sar’s islands. The largest of these, 
and indeed the most remarkable of all the islands in the Sea of Aral, 
Nicholas island. is undoubtedly Nicholas island. It covers 
an area of 138 square miles, and is divided 
into two parts,—eastern and western. ‘Ihe eastern part consists of 
o high plateau, measuring 8 miles from north to south and 3 miles 
from east to west. The western part has a length of 64 miles 
from west to east and is 4 miles broad. It has apparently been but 
a short time above water, as in appearance it resembles the eastern 
shores of the mainland, 

The whole surface, especially its lowlying portions, is almost. 
entirely covered with an extraordinary thick and in places almost 
impenetrable growth of saksaud and tamarisk. There are numerous 
giraffes on it. Of other quadrupeds, hedgehogs only have been found, 
but traces of the fox have been observed. It contains also snakes 
and land tortoises. The water in its hollows is very good. Nicholas 
island has two creeks,—the northern and the southern. Across the 
northern one there stretches a belt of sand, which reaches to the 
island of Naslednik (successor’s island). 

Both creeks afford a very suitable anchorage, as they are sheltered 

Islands of Nesledaik from all winds. To the group of the Tear’s 
and Constantine. islands belong Naslednik and Constantine. 
The former lies 10 miles to the north-west of Nicholas island, 
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the latter 4 miles to the south of it. Besides these, there are 
two other small islands. One is a continuation of the belt of 
land above spoken of, the other lies to the north-cast of it. 


The island of Naslednik has a length of 6 miles from north 
to south and a width of 200 to 500 yards. Its surface is low, 
sandy, and almost entirely covered with thick reeds, which choke 
every other kind of vegetation. Detached bushea of saksaut are, 
however, met with in places. 


Constantine island, 4} miles long, is very narrow, low, and sandy, 
as indeed are most of the islands of the Aral Sea. Sassaul and 
tamarisk grow on its sand mounds and reeds on its shores. 


Thirty-three miles to the south-west of Nicholas island lies the 

Island of Bellings- island of Bellingshausen. This is a narrow and 

housen, barren belt of sand, about 2 miles long from 
north to south, with a width of from 2 to 70 yards. 


At 64 miles south of Bellingshausen island there rises from 
; the water a low limestone rock, 2 miles 

Li d. 5 taena 
iret elan long and about 4 mile broad. This is called 
Lazaref island. Scattered over the surface of this are tamarisk 
bushes, and at its edges on the south-west side there are a few reeds. 


The Sea of Aral is very perceptibly drying up, and its circumfer- 
Diminution of the cir: ence diminishing. ‘This is caused partly 
cumference of the Sea of through evaporation and partly by the influx 
Aral. of deposits from the Amu-Daria. The gulf of 
Aibugir, through the narrowest parts of which, 16 miles (at 
cape Urgi), the Russian Emperor’s mission under the leadership of 
Colonel (now General, Aide-de-Camp, and Count) Ignatief sailed 
in boats in 1858-59, is now completely dried up. In parts 
fields occupy what was a portion of its former bed. The island of ‘Tok- 
mak-Ata has almost become a peninsula. On the eastern shore 
M. Severtsef, who was a member of the Amu-Daria Scientific Ex- 
pedition of 1874, observed that the points Kinipar-Uzuk and Busai- 
Uzuk, marked as gults in the year 1850 on the 10-verst chart of the 
Orenburg district, no longer exist, and that the sea had receded from 
its old shores, where a peculiar kind of vegetation is now notice- 
able. ‘Tracts which are still occasionally flooded, thanks to the 
force of the north-west wind, are barren, save where grow marine 
plants or salicornia. Beyond these again there are strips of dry 
ground on which grow anabasis and saksaul, or, where there is only 
sand, anxabasis mixed with tamarisk or saksaul with juzgun (?). In the 
hollows and on the slopes of sandhills (barkhans) the tamarisk grows 
with jucgun. All the wells on the coast line where M. Severtsef 
halted contained, with the exception of the sulphurous Sulu-Kuduk, 
fresh water, and this was found at the same level as the bed of the 
Aral; but in proportion to the distance from the sea the water in 
these wells becomes more salt. The amount of the reduction of the 
Aral within recent times cannot be definitely ascertained, but the 
minute examination of M. Muhkof and the late Solimani in 157+ 
showed that the level of this sea lay at aheight of 243 feet above that 
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of the Caspian. Consequently future investigators can, from thia, 
ascertain exactly to what extent its level may become changed. 


The southern portion of the Aral does not become frozen every 
winter, whilst its northern half is annually quite 
ice-bound, the congealed surface being so strong, 
that the nomads and their herds pass over it without danger. 


There are many and various kinds of fish in the waters of the 
Aral, such as small sturgeon, bastard sturgeon, 
silures, wsachi, carp, and a peculiar kind of 
herring. With regard to the chemical properties of the water of the 

Chemical properties of Seaof Aral, M. Prats, at the request of the Impe- 
the water of the Sea of rial Russian Geographical Society, carried out 
4ral. some investigations. ‘I'wo specimens of water 
were furnished to him. No, 1 water taken out of theseaat midnight 
of the 29-30th August and 10-llth September in latitude 
45° 6’, longitude 60° 26’ (east of Greenwich). Depth of the sea at 
this point 77 feet. A bottle was filled with water after being placed 
not less than a foot below the surface of the sca. Temperature of 
the atmosphere = 4 15° Reaumur; temperature of water = + 17° 
Reaumur. Specimen No. 2 was of water taken out of the sea at 
midday on the 28th August and 9th Serene, in latitude 44° 4’, 
longitude 59° 53’ (east of Greenwich). epth of the sea at this 
point 70 feet. Temperature of atmosphere = + 18° Reaumur ; tem- 
perature of water = + 17°5’ Reaumur. An 
analysis of these specimens gave the following 
results. In 1,000 cubic centimetres of water there were— 


Ara] partially frozen. 


Fish in its waters. 


Analysis. 


In specimen In specimen 

Ferruginous carbon ave a. Traces. Traces. 
Carbonate of lime one v.  0°060 0-070 
Bulphate of lime eee «. 1490 1510 
» potash oa se. —-0°370 0310 
» sodium oe oe 1:350 1400 
” magnesia a, ww. 1510 1:520 
Chlorate of sodium toe vs» 6030 6'120 
‘i magnesia a. idl 1410 1:500 
Nitrate of potash ane «.. Not determined. 0°006 
Alumina... oo ae 0°050 0-040 
Silica bad ast ve = 0°089 0091 

Organic matter see +. Traces. Traces. 
we =12°359 12°567 





Specific gravity of specimen No. 1 = 1-00898 ) with centigrade thermometer 
” » eo» ” 2 100807 $ at 16° and 17° respectively.* 
The shores of the Sea of Aral are a perfect desert, and during 
Desert character of Summer, with the exception of certain parts 
the shores of the Sea lying to the south-west, are quite uninhabited. 
of Aral. In winter Kirgiz nomads are met with 
along the northern and eastern shores, and also on the islands off 
them. Melted snow takes the place with these wanderers of water, 





ha J roveedings of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society for 1874, No. 6 
author, 
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the reeds afford them shelter from the tempests, and also in some 
measure food for their cattle, whilst the serub jungle, consisting of 
saksaul, tamarisk and jidovnik, is used by them as fuel. Inthe bushes 
of the Cis-Aral tract, especially on the southern side, there are tigers 
Wilda animale and (j7dbars) and wild pigs, and on the steppe there 
birds of the Aral tract. are foxes, giraffes, &c. The birds on the Aral and 
its neighbourhood are infinite in number. Amongst them the follow- 
ing predominate—swans, wild geese, ducks, pheasants, pelicans, 
gulls, &e. 
From the above description of the Sca of Aral, it is apparent that 
Sea of Aral unsuited it can never play a great part in the matter of 
for navigation. navigation. 
The beginning of Russian dominionon the Aral dates from the year 
Commencement of 1847 (July). ‘Two double-masted vessels were 
Russian dominion on the then launched on its waters. One of these was 
aml a Htneslay vessel a war-vessel, the “ Nicholas,” the other a private 
. boat, the “ Michael.” The former was intended 
to explore the sea, the other for fishing purposes, to work which a 
company had been started. The life of this company was not a long 
one, for its concern almost immediately collapsed. The exploration 
and description of the sea were continued for the two following years 
(1848-49), the schooner “ Nicholas” being aided in the work by another 
schooner, the ‘‘ Constantine,” which was brought from Orenburg for 
the purpose. The operations of both vessels then came to an end. 


In subsequent years the movements of steamers sent up the Sir- 
Daria were sometimes undertaken in order to bring lime from 
Nicholas island. In 1858-59 the steamer “ Perof,’” which accom- 
panied General Ignatief’s mission to Khiva, got as far as Kungrad. 
In 1473 two steamers of the Aral Flotilla, the “Samarkand” and 
“ Perof,”” took up a small detachment to the mouth of the Amu-Daria ; 
and later on these same vessels were used for transporting from Kasala 
to the Amu-Daria detachments of Russian troops, parties of recruits, 
limitless and temporary furlough men, and also private individuals. 

Lake Balkhash* (dengiz, or sea) is one of the largest lakes of 

Loke Talkhash Asia. It lies directly east of the Caspian and 
i : Aral seas, and is situated between 45° 20’ 35” and 
47° 10’ 15” north latitude and 43° 3’ 25” and 49° 0’ 35” east longitude.t 
In shape it is oblong and convex to the north-west. Its length is 
about -L00 miles, its width from 5 to 53 miles, its circumference 900 
miles, and its area 12,800 square miles. Its depth varies at the 
north-east, and the greatest depth is 70 feet. In the centre and 
southern portions its depth is ofly 35 feet. Near its shores, and 
especially its southern shore, its depth is decreasing considerably, 
because in many places shoals are forming, with belts of sand. 

The bed of lake Balkhash is sandy, except where its shores are 


Bed of Jake Balkhosh. Y0CkKY, and then it is stony. Off its eastern and 
south-eastern shores its bottom is generally oozy. 





* ‘This lake was explored in 1852 by Sub-Lieuton int Infontricf of | the Corps of 
Topographers, and we make use of his account of 1t 1 our present exposition.— Author, 
+ Eust of Pulkof.—Zev. 
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The flavour of the Balkhash water is not in all parts the same. 
At its north-east end it is brackish at all seasons 
of the year, but still fit for use. In its central 
part, near the mouth of the Ili, the water is ofa better taste. Further 
on, at its most southern extremity, called by the Kirgiz “ Ala-Kul,” 
its water is extremely salt, and to such an extent pernicious, that alt 
animals, after drinking it, soon die. Hence this portion of the lake 
is also called by the Kirgiz J¢-Jchmiz (signifying “a dog will not 
drink of it”). 
The surface of lake Balkhash rises at the time of the flooding 
Rising and falling of Of the river, i.¢., from mid-April to the> end 
the surface of lake Bal: of July. When August arrives the water in 
khosh. the rivers quickly subsides, and it is then that 
on the shores of the lake there are noticeable belts of sand and 
Surrounding country Shallows. Ata period of full water, both in the 
imundated and extremely beds of the rivers and the lake itself, all the 
anhealthy. lowlying ground in the neighbourhood is 
covered with water, so that during the spring such places become 
swamps and are impassable, especially where the soil is of a salt- 
impregnated clay. During the severe heats of summer the atmosphere 
of such damp and reed-grown spots becomes stifling and pestiferous. 


Throughout the extent of the Balkhash coast line the soil is of 
Shores of lake Bal. two kinds,—rocky and sandy. The first of these 
Khash. formations begins at the mouth of the river 
Aiaguz, and stretching along the northern and western sides of the 
lake terminates at its southern extremity, called, as has been 
stated above, “ Ala-Kul.” ‘I'he south-eastern and southern shores of 
lake Balkhash are almost entirely of a sandy nature, and are for the 
most part overgrown with rushes. 


At a short distance from the northern shore of the lake lie the 
Lave moantai low mountain ranges Kultandiki-Karantash, 
sar noxtlita sions Baigesi, Bulantai, Kara-Jal, Ak-Tassi, Mata- 
. Kizil, Jirek-Suat, Targil, and others—all of 
which are more or less rocky. 


The north-west shore of the lake, from the peninsula of Bertis 
Chorecter of the % the south-west, a stretch of 133 miles, is 
northern and north. generally high and rocky, but in few places there 
be Nec of lake are slopes covered with gravel. In this region 
. there are but few reeds. Detached groups of 
small poplars are noticed in many parts of the shores of the Jake. 
Generally speaking, the whole of the northern and north-western 
shore of the lake, from the mouth of the river Aiaguz to the portion 
called Ala-Kul, an extent of over 46 miles, is elevated, infertile, water- 
less, and therefore a complete waste. 


The southern and south-eastern shores of the lake are rocky 
Character of the ODly_ in two places, v:z., at the Burlu-Tubek 
southern and south- and It-Jon peninsulas. From the mouth of the 
a shores of tho Lepea to the Ili, and south of this again to the 
. southern end of the lake, there is not 
single stone to be found. Many of the sandhills which skirt the 


Flavour of its water. 
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southern shore are very high, so that from afar they present the 
appearance of mountains. The names of some of these sands are 
Tau-Kum, Uchakni-Kum, Kirei-Kum, Luk-Kum, Kizil-Jar, Auba- 
Kum, Ku-Chagan, &. These sands begin at the mouth of the river 
Aiaguz and stretch for £66 miles along the lake towards its southern 
end, being pierced by the rivers Lepsa, Ak-Su, Karatal, and Ili. ‘The 
width of this sandy region, from the southern shore of lake Balkhash 
to the foot of the Ala-Tau mountains, is 200 miles. Throughout this 
v : vast extent of sand there grows scrub forest, fit 
egetation of the P ajea t's - 
sandy tract between the ONly for fuel, such as saksaud, jingil, teresken, 
southern shore of Inke Chiral, gui, tuzgen, sul, and aktikken, There 
Halk hashi and the footof are also on them certain grasses, such as aktusp 
pTaumountaing. and fizileha. At certain points amongst these 
sands wells have been dug, but during the summer the water in them 
Welle on this sandy is of a bad quality and bitter to the taste. Many 
steppe. Kirgiz pass the winter on this stretch of sand, 
the surface of which yields some kind of pasturage for their flocks and 
Winter habitation of herds. Frequent sandstorms, of the character of 
the nomads. snowdrifts, occur on this sandy steppe during 
the summer, but incomparably more dangerous than the latter, espe- 
Sandstorms frequent cially in waterless places. The eandhills from 
in this locality during the river Bakanas to the mouth of the Ili, a 
the summer. distance of 100 miles, terminate some 64 to 20 
miles short of the south-cast shore of lake Balkhash. In the inter- 
vening space between the sandy steppe and the lake there is a Hat, 
salt-impregnated, clayey tract, which in places is thickly overgrown 
with satsaul. In this region, which is quite devoid of fresh water in 
time of drought, the least wind raises the dust, ciusing dust-storms, 
which rage sometimes for several days. On the other hand, in rainy 
weather, the surface of the ground is turned into a clinging kind of 
mud. 


On lake Balkhash there are many peninsulas, called by the Kirgiz 
tubek. On the north and north-west shores 
of the lake there are the following :— 


Tar-Tubck, 164 miles to the north-west of the mouth of the river 
Aiaguz. This has a small bay, protected from 
the winds, where vessels can anchor in safety. 
The entrance to it is also safe, the bottom being a sandy ooze. 
The depth of the bay is over 20 feet. The soil of this peninsula is 
barren. Along its shores grow small reeds, wormwood, and hokpek. 
Ken-Tubek, Kuk-Tubek, Chakar.—These three peninsulas lie 
Ken-Tubek, Kuk-Tu- to the west of the preceding one, and quite close 
bek, Chakar. to one another. They are high, their banks 
are steep and rocky, their surface is barren, and their soil a firm clay. 


Bertis—This peninsula is situated on the north-west side of 
lake Balkhash, at a distance of 23 miles from the 
mouth of the Tokran stream. In the beginning 
of 1850 a harbour was constructed here, as a dept for provisions and 
other goods destined to be despatched by wafer to the Trans-Ili tract. 
The bays of this peninsula have a depth of 12 to 30 feet, and 


Peninsula. 


Tar-Tubek. 


Bertis. 
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vessels can winter in them with safety. The peninsula of 
Bertis is hilly and composed of detached and rocky ridges. Along 
its shores reeds and sedge-grass grow in great abundance. The water 
of its bays is fresh and good. 
South-west of Bertis, along the Balkhash littoral, there are many 
Kos-Agach, Korjun- peninsulas, the largest of which are Kos-Agach, 
Tubek, Jidcli-Tubek. Korjun-Tubek, and Jideli-Tubek. Like the 
peninsula of Bertis, they are high, rocky, and barren. 


On the south shore of the lake there are also many peninsulas, 
Burlu-Tubck ond It Of which Burlu-Tubek and It-Jon are the 
Jon. most considerable. The surface of these is 
likewise high and infertile. From the island of Ultarakti, right 
down to the mouth of the Ili, a distance of 183 miles, there is 
a vast growth of rushes extending from the southern shore of the 
lake towards the opposite side, and forming peninsulas of 13 to 
26 miles in width. ‘lhe largest. of these are Uzun-Aral, Sari-Issik, 
Ak-Tube, Akambai, Kos-Agach, Karlibai, &c. 
There are but few islands on lake Balkhash. Of these, the more 
Islands. important are— 


Algai-Kalgan, 24 miles long and about 14 miles broad. Its 
Algai-Kalgan, Shores are rocky, and the soil on its surface 
clayey. 

Begahil, which lies in the middle of the lake, not far from the 

Besant mouth of the river Karatal. Its length is 4 

Nea miles. The general character of its shores is 
high, rocky and steep. 

Korjun, which lies close to the southern shore of the lake. It 

is 4 miles long, is almost entirely overgrown 


Korjun, with reeds, and has a sandy soil. 


Ultarakti, which also has a sandy soil and high banks, The 
Ultarakti. northern portion of this island is overgrown 
with reeds. 


Tash-Aral or Jike-Aral, which is situated close to the north-west 
shore of Balkhash, not far from the Kos-Agach 
peninsula, is 64 miles long and 14 miles broad. 
The shores of this island are entirely composed of rock, and in many 
places are precipitous and barren. 


Tash-Aral. 


Uch-Aral (or the three islands) is a name given to three islands 
lying close to one another. They are all on the 
south-west shore of the lake and a little south 
of the mouth of the Ili. Their shores, too, are precipitous and their 
soil infertile. Besides those we have mentioned, there are along the 
Balkhash littoral many other ,smaller islands. 
Those of them which lic off the northern 
and western shores of the lake are mere barren and rocky eminences, 
the circumference of which varies from 700 to 70 fect, and even less. 
Some of these can only be seen at a short distance when the surface of 
the lake is unruffled. “In stormy weather they cannot be distinguished 


Uch-Aral. 


Smaller islands, 
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at all. There are, again, off the shores of the lake certain 
subaqueous rocks, the presence of which is 
only known by the seething of the water and 
by the waves being of a larger size than in deep places. In conse- 
quence, navigation near the shore is only possible in calm weather. 


To the category of islands should be added all the sandhills, of 
which there are very many, that are formed on the reed-grown southern 
and south-eastern shores of lake Balkhash. Their formation is caused 
by deposits of sand brought by the wind from the mainland. 


The water in those bays that do not possess free communication 
with the lake is always bitter and stagnant. 


There are many gulfs as well as peninsulas on the shores of lake 
Balkhash. Those on the northern and north- 
western shore of the lake are all, without excep- 
tion, deep and suitable anchorages for vessels, especially the bays on 
the peninsulas of Tar-Tubek and Bertis. These being sheltered from 
all winds and tempests, are the more adapted as harbours of refuge. 


On the southern shore of the Balkhash there are not many deep bays, 
but the best of these are Tclenbainin-Chaganak, at the mouth of the 
river Lepsa, Kakan-Korkan at the mouth of the river Ak-Su, 
Chumish-Kul on both sides of the mouth of the Karatal, Suyur- 
Chagan and Uzun-Chagan. All these contain salt water, which is, 
however, fit for use. Their shores are more or less overgrown with 
reeds, and the country around them is high and sandy. The depth of 
all is not the same. It is, however, sufficient for the passage of 
small craft. The beds of all are sandy. The remaining bays or gulfs 
on the southern shore of Balkhash, from the peninsula of Burlu-Tubek 
to the mouth of the river Ili, are surrounded by shallows, or rather 
they have not any shores at all, because the neighbourhood of cach 
bay is adeepbog. Such of these bays as have not free communication 
with the lake contain in all parts brackish and stinking water. 


Subaqueous racks. 


Gulfs. 


There is an abundance of fish in lake Balkhash, especially marnik(?), 
perch, and wsman. Duringthe summer and 
in times of protracted wind the fish keep to the 
bays and shallower water, but in winter they go out into the open lake. 
There are many spots along the shores of the lake where fish can 
be caught, but the best places are those which are firm and sandy. 


The waters of this lake freeze in the beginning of December, 
Freezing of lake and the ice thins in the middle of April. The 
Balkhash. ice, however, is never thick ; and if during the 
winter southern winds blow for any time, it is sure to give way in 
many places. Consequently the Kirgiz only cross the lake at those 
points which lie quite close to the shore. 

Lake Balkhash is navigable throughout, but navigation can only be 
continuously carried out in vessels with a large 
keel. 

The winter on this lake and its neighbourhood lasts for 3} months. 
It begs in the middle of November and ends 
at the close of February. Occasionally snow falls 
toa great depth, and frosts on the steppe mark over 20° Reaumur. 

20 


Fish. 


Navigation of lake. 


Duration of winter. 
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There are numbers of pheasants all over the southern shore of Jake 

Balkhash and along the banks of the rivers 

Game. which enter it in this neighbourhood. Of 

wild benats, the more numerous are wolves, wild pigs, and tigers, 

During the summer the reeds of this lake abound with birds, such as 

duck, geese, swans, cranes, storks, cormorants, pelicans, &c. During 

the winter many specimens of the common and Corsac fox (renard de 

Jatarie) and others of the smaller animals are caught on the sands 

about the lake. In the summer large herds of dudan (the wild horse) 
and giraffes wander over its northern and north-western shores. 


But little rain falls on the shores of lake Balkhash. The heat on 
the sands and in the dense growth of rushes is 
unbearable. 
Winds blow almost daily over the lake, but they are not steady. 
. It often happens that the direction of the wind 
Winds, will change several times in the same day, 
Storms rage on its waters frequently ; the height of the waves, which 
dash on its shores when the surface of the Jake is disturbed, reaches 
over 11 feet. 
From this it would appear then that lake Balkhash presents even 
Lake Balkbash Icss fewer facilities for navigation than does the Sea of 
suited for navigation Aral. Its neighbourhood, too, is far more 
than the Sea of Aral. —desertlike than that of the Aral. There are no 
places far removed from the edges of the lake that are suited for scttle- 
ments. Endeavours tocarry on navigation here have not met with success. 


Ala-Kul* is the third of the great lakes to the east of the Caspian 

Rei Sea. Itis close to the Balkhash, and, as we have 

; said above, must have been not long since directly 

connected with it. It is now the receptacle of the waters discharged 

from the three neighbouring ranges, Barlik, Ala-Tau, and Tarbagatai. 

The designation <Ala-Kul (‘the variegated 

lake”) has arisen in all probability from the 

fact that being, as compared with lakes Zaisan and Issik-Kul, more 
dotted over with islanda, it appears to be streaked. 

The absolute height of the Ala-~Kul is 1,200 feet. The appearance 

Levels of the Aln-Kul Of the locality leads one to suppose that between 
and Balkhash presum- the levels of the Ala-Kuland Balkhash there 
ably the same, is no perceptible difference. 

From the southern extremity of the Ala-Kul there extends for a 
distance of 13 miles a recdy district of small lakes. 
These lakes, which are formed by various rivers 
flowing from the mountains, terminate in the small lake of Jelanash- 
Kal, about which one cannot be silent when speaking of the Ala-Kul. 
Its length js 5 miles and its breadth 2} miles. Its waters are 
stale and slightly saline. It is called Jelanash-Kul (or “ open lake ”), 
because it is visible from all sides. 

Lake Ala-Kul is frozen towards the end of November, and its 
Freezing of lake Ala-Kul. waters are again clear by the end of April. 


Rainfall and heat. 


Its meaning. 


District of small lakes. 





® Explored by M. Golubef in 1862, and described by him in the Proceedings of the 
Tmperial Russian Geographical Society.— Author. 
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Lake Issik-Kul* has only become really known to us within a 

: recent date. The protracted and bloody struggle 
Lake Tesik-Kal. between the two hace Kings tribes, the eras 
Bagish and Bogu, who dwell on the shores of the lake, compelled 
both to seek a Russian protectorate. ‘This being granted them, surveys 
and scientific expeditions have been carried out in the case of a lake 
hitherto but little known to Europeans, Thanks to the astronomical 
aud topographical surveys of 1859, both the position and configura- 
tion of the Issik-Kul have been definitely determined. Unfortunately 
as much cannot be said of its interior, which still remains imperfectly 
explored. OF Russians (still less of Kirgiz) no one has ventured to 
sail all over the waters of the Issik-Kul. It was only in the year 
1872 that a vessel was built in the town of Karakol, when towards the 
end of the summer of that year a small expedition of amateurs, with 
M. Kolpakof at their head, made a partial tour of its waters. 


The origin of lake Issik-Kul is very problematical. There is, on 
Suppored origin of the one hand, reason to suppose that it, at some 
lake Issik-Kul. distant geological epoch, entered into the gen- 
eral system of the basins of the Caspian, Aral and Balkhash, which 
all became afterwards separated in consequence of the upheaval of the 
dry land which now lies betwixt each. 


On the other hand, from the fact that at the bottom of this lake 
buildings have been discovered, that its waves throw up from its bosom 
human bones and skulls, as well as household utensils and bricks, &c., 
some are of opinion that the origin of the Issik-Kul is identical with 
that of the Dead Sea, z.e., that the locality has subsided during a 
recent historic period, and that having subsided, the hollow became 
at once filled with water. 


Popular traditions amongst the Kirgiz and Kalmaks, in spite 
of some inconsistencies, testify to the fact that, 
on the spot where the waters of the Issik-Kul 
now roll, there existed at some time or another a large town, in 
the midst of which there wasa well. That the water of this well one 
fine day broke through its boundaries, and engulfed both the city 
and its inhabitants. According to the careful 
investigations of Professor Romanof in 1878, 
the Issik-Kul nowhere presented the slightest appearance of being the 
result of a subsidence of the ground. In the opinion of the Profes- 
sor, it was most likely formed by the hollowing out of the natural 
subsoil. Its former level was at least 200 feet above the surface of 
its present body, and its waters approached the Buam pass some 33 
miles nearer than they now do,t so that the river Chu once flowed 
out of this lake below the station of Kok-Mainak, and the river 
Kochkur had a course independent of the lake, south of the station of 
Kutemaldi. The existing terraces on the shores of the lake clearly 
show that its waters have gradually receded by evaporation and not 


Popular traditions. 


Scientific resenrches. 





eM, Semenof waa the first to examine this Inke in 1856-57, In 1872 I also examined 
it.—Author. 

: + This is apparent from the white diluviol and red tertiary terraces on the shores of 
the lake aud it the edges of the pass in question, which give sucha picturesque character 
to the latter, especially in the neighbourhood of the station of Kok-Mainak.—duthor. 
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by subsidence of ite bed. This much, too, is undoubted that the 
surface of the Jake was once far above what it 
stands at now, and that the volume of its water 
is lessening every year. The natives state that, 
to their eyes, during the last ten years the shores of the lake have 
in places become free from water to an extent of at least 9 mile. 

An examination of the composition of its bed, its littoral, and 
the edges of the mountain terraces, all showing one and the same 
formation, leads to the one conclusion that the surface of the Issik-Kul 
was once far higher than it is now. M. Semenof hazards the conjecture 
that the waters of the Issik-Kul, fed by the Kutemaldi stream, became 
so high, that they burst into the river Chu, which, in forcing a bed 
for itself in the Alexandrof range, formed the Buam defile. hat 
afterwards, when the level of the lake subsided to some extent, it 
ceased to rid itself of its surplus water by discharging it into the 
Chu, and that the volume of its water continues to decrease from 
natural causes; for M. Semenof also explains that the amount of 
water which flows into the lake year by year does not compensate 
for the loss by evaporation and the impoverishment caused by the 
receding of the snow-line on the mountains in a climate which is 
becoming more and more continental. 

The Kara-Kirgiz have never ventured on the lake, as they express 

Objection of the Kara- themselves perfectly powerless to cope with the, 
Kirgiz to lake lesik-Kul. to them, foreign element. These nomads do 
not derive any advantages from the presence of this lake, which 
rather does them harm, since it withdraws from them a considerable 
quantity of land, leaving them but a narrow belt along its shores. 
Here, then, we find the reason for the Kirgiz proposing (so says the 
tradition) to drain this lake by means of the river Chu into the 
Sir-Daria. With this intent, we are told, they have dug out 
the canal of Kutemaldi at the western end of the Issik-Kul, in 
length 3 miles, which connects the lake with the river Chu. 
But the Kirgiz were wrong in their reckoning, and the result 
they have arrived at is one of an opposite kind. The water of 
the lake does not flow into the river, but the reverse process takes place, 
so that the Kutemaldi, instead of proving an outlet, has developed 
into a feeder of the Issik-Kul.* 


Decrease of volume of 
water in the Issik-Kul. 





® The origin of Kutemaldi has long continued, and still continues, to engage the at- 
tention of explorers of the Iesik-Kul. Some (amongst them M. Semenof) have considered 
this channel a natural outlet of the lake; others (amongst them M. Venukof) its nafural 
feeder. It seems to me more reasonable to suppose that the Kutemaldi is an artificial 
feoder of the lake. M. Venukof does not admit this to be so, forthe following reasons. He 
ays: (1) ‘it would be strange to bring o cunal to the very lowest part of the Kulemaldi 
valley, where it would be impossible to divert the water from it into the ficlda;” (2 
“ no lateral feeders are to be seen, and without these the canal could not exist; aud 4 
*“ the course of the channel is tortuous, and on its banks there are no traces of débris, 
which would indicate that the bed had been formed by the excavation of carth.” 

But the two firet objections disappear it we consider the object of the excavation of 
such a canal. It was not made to irrigate fields, but to connect the Issik-Kul with the 
river Chu; and in order to carry out this idea as quickly as possible, the canal was very 
naturally taken over a narrow and lowlying locality. With regard to the third objection, 
it_nlzo vanishes if we call to mind that in Central Asia there are nuincrous canals 
woich have become rivers, and which flow through much deeper and more tortuous 


banks than does the Kutemaldi, and that on the banks of such there are likewise no 
traces of excavated earth.— Author. 
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Lake Issik-Kul lies between 42° 10’ 38” and 42° 59’ 30” north 
Position of lake lesik- latitude and between 45° 50’ and 47% 3’ 30% east 
ul. longitude. Its waters are held, as in a cup, in 

a@ gigantic hollow formed by branches of the Tian-Shan, the direction 
of which lies north-east and south-west. 


The dimensions of this hollow are much larger than those of the 
basin of the lake itself. The Issik-Kul is 115 
miles long and 314 miles broad, whilst the 
length of the hollow from the point at which the Chu enters the 
Buam gorge to the mountain pass of Kizil-Kiya (San-Tash) is 1664 
miles, and its greatest width between the bases of the mountains 
which shut it in on the north and south is 53 miles. 
The surface of the lake itself covers 3,104 square miles. Its 

Its height above the height, as ascertained by the barometrical obser- 
aca. vations of M. Golubef, is 5,300 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

Occupying, as it does, the lowest part of the hollow, it is hemmed 

Character of its in by flat or slightly sloping shores, which in 
shores. places are 8 miles distant from the exterior 
mountain border. At two points, however, almost on the central 
meridian of the lake, cross-spurs of the mountains, running down 
from the north and south, descend towards the lake and are washed by 
its waves. The road in these places lies over stcep cliffs overhang- 
ing the lake. The depth of this northern spur, which is called 
Kessengir, is about 4 mile. ‘That of the southern spur, which goes by 
the name of Charpildak, is somewhat wider. It may be supposed 
that these two spurs are continued below the surface of the lake, as in 
the middle of its waters a shoal is observed. 


The northern shore of the lake is known under the name of Kunget 
Namesof the northern (#.€., “‘ the side turned to the sun ”), the southern 
and southern shores of Zerskei (“ the side turned to the shade ”\, Hence 
the lake. the name of the mountains which shut in the 
lake on the north and south, the Kungvi-Tau and the Terskei-Tau 
respectively. 


Its dimensions. 


The shores of the lake are desolate and barren. Asa rule, they are 
rocky and scattered over with innumerable 
boulders, and are further generally without 
any forest growth of any kind. Bushes only 
appear at the mouths of mountain torrents and along the lowlying 
parts. They consist for the most part of ob/zpith covered with narrow 
silver-coloured leaves and twigs, thickly loaded with berries of 
hawthorn, barberry, and two or three kinds of water willow. Amongst 
the localities favourable to the nomads and for 
agriculture should be mentioned the small tract 
at the west angle of the lake, the country bordering on the course of 
the rivers Zauki, Kizil-Su, Karakol, and Ak-Su, which enter the lake 
from the south, that along the rivers Jergalan and Tub, which flow 
into the lake from the east, and lastly, that part of the northern shore 
of the lake from the mouth of the river Tub to Ken-Sengir where 
the Kara-Kirgiz have long been engaged in agriculture. The eastern 


Appearance of — the 
shores of the Issik-Kul. 


Pasture grounds, 
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shore of the lake is generally more favourable for habitation than 

Eastern shore moro the western, This circumstance explains the 
suited for habitation reason why the Russian settlers avail of the 
than western. former side of the Jake and discard the latter, 
During the last ten years the eastern shore of the Issik-Kul hag 
become studded, like a necklace, with Russian scttlements, of which 
there are now six. The soil in the places 
chosen as settlements is sand mixed with clay, 
and there is also black carth, which after irrigation yields rich evops, 


Russian eettlements. 


The Issik-Kul is considered a very deep lake. It is said that in the 

P places where its shores are precipitous its depth 

Depth of the Issik-Kul. 5 over 1,000 fect. On the other hand, where 

its shores are low, at a distance of 4 mile from the shore, its 

Colour and taste of ita waters do not reach over a man’s heal. The 

waters, colour of its waters is greenish, vet pellucid, 

Its taste is brackish, and it is almost unfit for use. Consequently 
both the Kirgiz and Russian settlers call the lake a sea. 


Although there are no islands on the Issik-Kul, there are numerous 
shoals in its waters. The Issik-Kul itself is 
never frozen, but in its bays and creeks ice forms 
during the winter. In consequence of its general freedom from ice, 

The Jesik-Kul never the Kirgiz call the lake Jssik-Kud, the Chinese 
frozen ; Je-Hai, Both titles signify “the warm lake.” 
To the Mongols and Kalmaks the lake is known under the name 

its nomes in conse. Jemuru-Nor, which means “the ferruginous 
quence. lake.” ‘This term is applied because of the 
large quantity of black slag which covers the bottom of the lake, 

Presence in the Issik- and which is thrown up in the form of sand 
Kul of slag and hot on its shores. The Kara-Kirgiz collect it, and 
ferruginous springs. having smelted and forged it, extract iron of a 
very fair quality. Besides the slag, there are traces of the presence 
of numerous warm mineral springs (ferruginous) which bubble fvom 
under the mountain strata. To the presence of these springs, in all 
probability, is due the comparatively high temperature of the water, 
and also the fact that its waters are not frozen during the winter. 


No islands, but shoals, 


The Issik-Kulis extraordinarily well supplied with fish. They 
collect in infinite numbers in the bays and creeks 
of the lake, but the Kirgiz do not catch them, 
nor have the Russian settlers done so as yet, either because they 
have no tackle or boats. At present only four sorts of large fish have 
been noticed, viz., carp, usman, marnik, and bream. 


Fish abundant. 


The winter on the Issik-Kul is very severe. It sets in in November 
and ends at the close of February. Snow falls 
toa depth of over 4 feet, and there are violent 
snowstorms. On the western shore of the lake the enowfall is 
much less, and therefore scanty herbage can be got at here more 
easily by the cattle from beneath it. Sprivg 
on the Issik-Kul is the best season of the 
year, but unfortunately it does not last long and soon makes way fur 


Winter severe. 


Spring best season. 
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summer. In May, June, July, and frequently in August, the heat goea 
Summer heate, rain upto 4° Reaumur. The rains and fogs here are 
and * fogs frequent; very frequent and of long duration. But with 
still climate good. all this the climate is healthy and agreeable. 
The Son-Kul* is a lake lying between 48° 41’ 20" and 49°59’ 30” 
north latitude and 41° 36’ 10" and 44° 55’ 357 
east. longitude. Its length is 13 miles and 
breadth 124 miles. It covers an area of 180 square miles. Its 
height above the level of the sea (according to Buniakof) is 9,000 feet. 
This lake has but few feeders, and those which often cither dry up or 
are frozen are almost all streams. 


Roads from the level of the lake lead by the following streams :-— 
Ronds on the shores of (1) Tash-T'ube, a road over the Mulda-Ashu 
the Inke. pass; (2) Boz-Aigir, ever the Narin; (3) 
a whole group of streams along the sides of which lead nomad tracks 
to Jumgal ; (4) Tuz-Ashu (a road across the pass of the same name and 
leading to the Taluk pass). The stream Koijerti issues from the lake, 
and along the gorge which it cuts for itself there is 2 road to Narin. 
(5) Sari-Bulak; (6) Sari-Tash (a road to Kilemchek). The depression 
of the Son-Kul is greater than the lake itself, so that on its shores 
there are fat places, the widest of which covers 34 miles and skirta 
its western shore. On the eastern and western halves of the 
southern shore there are also stretches of level ground, which likewise 
have a width of about 34 miles. Spurs of the mountains border the 
Level of the lake subject SOuth-west and north-east angles of the 
to variations. lake. The level of the Son-Kul is subject to 
considerable yearly variations. Almost the whole of its basin is 
covered with thick grass. Its shores are marshy in places; and water- 
fowl are not very numerous. Its water is fresh, As far as is 
known, this lake contains fish of small size. 

Laket Chadir-Kul lies between 40° 37’ 30” and 40° 49’ 35” north 
latitude and 44° +L’ 30” and 40° 57’ 40” east 
longitude. It is 144 miles long and 10$ 
miles wide, and covers an area of 123 square miles. Its altitude 
above the level of the sea is 11,000 feet. 

It has six known fecders. Perhaps there are more, but no streams 

issue from it. The most considerable of its 

Feeders of the lake. feeders are :—(1) the Kara-Garm, which issues 
from the same gorge, divided by a ridge, as the streams of the 
Ak-Sai; (2) the Shirikti (the road to Kara-Koyun); (3) Tash- 
Rabat (also a road to Kara-Koyun) ; (4) Nichki-Su (road to the 
valleys of the Kara-Koyun and Arpa); (5) Turugart (road to 
Kashgar). There are Hats on the western, 
eastern, and southern shores of this lake. 
That on the east is wide, and joins the valley of the Ak-Sai. The 
northern shore shelves down, narrowing gradually, to the centre of the 


Son-Kul. 


Chadir-Kul. 


Character of its shores. 


. Protsenko was the first to explore it, and M. Kaulbars afterwards visited it in 


1869.— Author. . - : 
+ Explored first of all by Poltoratski, and subsequently visited in 1869 by 


M. Keulbars.—Asthor, 
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lake. On the southern shore, which was surveyed in 1867 by M, 
Poltoratski, the valley is fairly wide, and contains two small lakes, 
On the western and part of the south-western and southern shoreg 
there lie wide valleys, which are divided by a low watershed rising 
out of the valley of the Arpa. The water of this lake is fresh. The 
Kirgiz say that it contains no fish, but M. Kaulbars saw on its waters 
a number of wild geese, ducks and gulls; and these birds, it is known, 
live upon fish. 


Lake* Kara-Kul Jics on that portion of the Pamir which is called 
Pamir-Khargoshi (or “the hare’s roof”). It 
is situated between 38°57’ (southern limit) 
and 39° 10’ (northern limit) north latitude, and between 13° 3” (west- 
ern limit) and 43° 17’ (eastern limit) east longitude. Snowy ranges 
encirele this lake on all sides, and hold it as in a cup. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 15 miles, and 
its greatest width from east to west 13 miles. 
Its shape is irregular. A peninsula and an islandt divide it into two 
parts,—western and eastern. The length of the former is 15 miles; 
its width, 64 miles. The length of the latter is 10 miles; width, 3} 
miles. A strait, 34 miles long and 4 mile wide, connects these two 
parts. The whole surface of the lake covers 200 square miles. 


On the lake there is one large island, 54 miles long and 2} miles 
wide. This is connected with the shore by a narrow strip of sand. 
The length of this strip is about 580 yards and its breadth about 
25 yards. When the lake is full, this strip is hooded, Communication 
dry-shod is cut off from the shore. The circumference of the lake 
equals 63 miles, and this distance can be traversed in two days. 


Formerly the Kara-Kul occupied a very much larger surface. The 
Reduction of original flat shores of the lake bear traces of having 
size of the Kara-Kul. once been covered with water, which from 
time to time has evaporated. Such traces are especially clear on the 
northern shore of the lake. On the eastern shore there are numerous 
small lakes, some of which are completely detached from the main 
lake, and some are connected with it by more or less considerable 
water channels, thus proving that formerly the surface of lake 
Kara-Kul comprised a much greater extent than it does at present. 
The distance between the castern and northern limits of the lake 
and the bases of the ranges which shut in its basin is 64 miles. 
In other places this distance is reduced to 4,3, and even 1 mile 
respectively. On the western shore the mountains descend to 
the level of the lake and project into it in the form of head- 
lands, which obstruct passage along that part of the shore. In 
such places it is necessary to climb across stony, scarped rocks of 
the range. Access to the lake is almost everywhere practicable, as 
the soil on its shores is firm, sandy, or porous. Its water is slightly 
brackish, and therefore horses and other animals will only drink it 
when they are very thirsty. 


Kam-Kul. 


Size and shape. 


* Iwas the first European to visit this lake. It was subsequently explored in 
Augast 1876 during the Alai Expedition.—Author, 

+ Thia island is very close to the north shore, with which it is,in fact, connected by 
@ narrow belt of eand, which is covered when the lake is full.—Author. 
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The lake abounds with fish. The smaller kinds can be seen from 
the shores. The large number of waterfowl which fly over its 
surface likewise confirm the idea that there must be abundance of 
fish in the lake. 


There are no outlets* from the Kara-Kul, but it receives the 
No outleta from tho luke, Waters of about ten streams, which converge 
towards it from the surrounding snowy 
mountains. Al] these streamsare easily forded. A considerable river, 
called the Ckon-Sw (whichin the Kirgiz tongue signifies “a large 
river”), Hows quite close to the lake, and apparently once fell into it; 
but it now turns to the south-west, pierces the range shutting in the lake 
on the south, and in all probability enters the Amu-Daria. On the 
flat shores of the Kara-Kul, in spots where 
the various streams enter it, there is scanty 
but nutritive grass sufficient to feed cattle, if not in too great numbers. 
The same grass feeds the flocks of the nomads, who from time to 
time visit the shores of this lake. The Ichkilik and the Naiman 
or Taiti, two sections of the Kara-Kirgiz tribe, wander over this 
tract. The only fuel is animal dung, and of this there is no 
scarcity. 


The Kara-Kul lies at a height of 13,190 feet above the sea. 
During summer the days are very hot, but 
at might the thermometer sometimes goes 
down to 0°Reaumur, and even lower. Rain never falls here, but 
, snow falls in large fakes. During winter 

Character of climate, ‘he gnow is blown away by violent winds 


as it falls. Frosts are very severe and sharp. The prevailing 
Prevailing winds, Wind is northerly, and it blows daily after 
midday. 
It may be worth while to mention a very interesting peculiarity 
eta er of the lake as related by the natives, who 
waters of the lake, 2ffirm that once a week, on Fridays, its waters 
rise. Nor can this phenomenon be regarded 
as improbable, for when the author was at the Kara-Kul he was 
able to satisfy himself as to the correctness of the statements 
of the natives. Certainly the stream, by the side of which 
his little encampment was pitched, 14 miles distant from the lake, 
on the evening of a Friday began to quickly fill with water, and 
by the following morning was at twice its usual height. 


Character of its shores. 


Height at which it lies. 





* Lake Kara-Kul nnd the locality in its neighbourhood was up toa recent time 
considered the least known tract on our planet. Regarding it there existed only con- 
jectures. On Petermann’s excellent map, based on a description of A. P. Fedehenko’s 
journey to Turkistan, lake Kara-Kul is shown as having an outlet to the Knshgar- 
Daria, z.e., tothe east. Yule, on the other hand, was more inclined to think that this 
luke had an outlet to the Oxus, i.e., to the west. Finally, there were geographers who 
supposed that the Kara-Kul had two outlets—one to the east, the other to the west. 
My reconnaissances of the Pamir have shown that not one of these three suppositions is 
correct. It mmy nevertheless be very possible that there was a time when 
the Kara-Kul had two outlets,—on the north to the basin of the Tarim, on the south to 
that of the Amu; and on its northern and southern shores this connection is apparent. 
On the north the basin of the lake is only separated from the river Markan (@ source of 
the Kizil-Su, the origin of the Tarim) by o low ridgo formed by the action of its 
waters, whilst on the south the connection ie perfectly plain. Autor. 


21 
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The only large island on the lake occupies its centre, and, as we 
Largo islond on the have stated above, is connected with the shore 
lake. by a narrow strip of sand thrown up by the 
waves raised by the strong northerly winds. The island itself 
consists of high, sandy hillocks covered with fragments of mica 
schist. On parts also of their slopes and ridges project large masses 
of this schist, the layers of which rise up vertically. 


The surface of the island is wild, barren, and quite unfit for 
human habitation. Nevertheless both man 
and beast frequent it, for I saw marks of 
men and horses, as well as recent tracks of a hare. Numerous 
horns of arkhara (Ovis polit) and skulls were strewn too on its 
surface. I counted eight pairs of these horns. The lowlying 
portions of the island which descend in narrow belts towards the lake 
are covered in places with green grass, and are frequented by birds. 
This is apparent from the number of tracks and quantity of feathers 
and droppings. Judging from these, the shores of the lake are 
probably the Aadctat of wild geese, ducks, gulls, &e. 


The surface of the island continues to increase. Hence it may be 

anaes : supposed that many of the lowlying portions 
fen of island increas- Wore bays, or even outlying lakes, not long 

: ago. The upper surface of such changed 
localities are thickly crusted with salt deposits and drifts of sand, 
which glitter like snow and dazzle the eyes. The violent 
gusts of the north wind, which blows daily from 2 or 3 in 
the afternoon, are here especially strong. The hard limestone 
rocks on the exposed side of the island are visibly scored by the sand 
thrown upon them by the driving wind. 


Directly to the south of this island there stretches a high belt, 
separated from it by a narrow strait. This belt is likewise formed of 
drifted sand, and in character closely resembles the island which we 
have described. It too was probably once an island, which has by 
degrees become connected with the mainland. On the north side of 
the lake there are several small islands projecting out of the water 
and approaching the shore, with which it may be supposed they 

will in time be connected. As to the depth 
of the Kara-Kul nothing can be said, for it 
has not been possible to measure it. 


Ite character. 


Depth unknown. 


C.—Description of the Rivers. 


From the lakes we pass to a description of the rivers. And as the 
Turkistan rivers have no trade signification, and all their importance 
is, so to speak, agricultural, in describing the principal of 
them, we shall adhere to the order which will best illustrate their 
signification as concerns both agriculture and settlements. 

The upper and lower portions of the basin of the Amu-Daria are 

Amu-Daria. now situated within Russian territory. More- 
over, a considerable portion of the river which 

is without Russian limits has been explored at different times 
by Tlussians. Thus, the whole course of the Amu from its mouth 
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to the Kelif ferry, an extent of about 666 miles, has been scientif 
ally mapped out. Only acomparatively small portion of the riv 


yet remains imperfectly known. On the basis of information gained ~ 


regarding the Amu both by Russian and English explorers, we 
will proceed to a description of that river.* 


The Amu takes its rise in the high plateau known as the Pamir. 
Source of the Amu. Up toa recent time the river Panj was accepted 
Daria. . as the source of the Amu. ‘This river was 
explored in 1837-38 by Lieutenant Wood of the English service. 
He was sent by Burnes, during his second journey to Bukhara, to 
examine the sources of the Amu. 


Wood, after passing through Kunduz, ascended the river Ab-i-Panj 
and came to a lake on the Pamir—a lake which is the source of that 
Lake Victoria. -river, Wood named this lake Victoria. Its 
. height above the sea he estimated at 15,600 feet. 
The river Panj thus came to be considered as the rise of the Amu. 
The reconnaissances in the southern portion of the Pamir, 
carried out by members of the English mission under Mr. Forsyth 
Ak-Sa, tho principal in 1874, and inthe northern portions of the 
source of the Amu > © Pamir by the Russians in 1876, have shown 
that the river Ak-Su, which flows out of the 
Lesser Pamir lake, should, according to its direction and the 
volume of its waters, be regarded as the principal source of the Amu. 
It may be supposed that the name given to this principal channel 
(4z-Su) has served also as the designation of all the rivers which 
have long been known under the name Oz or Oxus. 
The lake of the Lesser Pamir is called by the natives Kaz or 
Lake of the Lesser Ot-Kul (“the goose’s lake”). It is 3 miles 
Pomir. long and a little less than 1 mile broad. 
It is wider and deeper at its western than castern end. 
The height of this lake above the level of the sca is 13,100 
feet. ‘The mountains surrounding it tower 2,000 fect above it. 
Vast glaciers and cavities full of snow lie close to the western 
end of the Lesser Pamir. On Yule’s chart the old name Barkat- Yasin 
given to this lake is incorrect, and proceeded from a misunder- 
standing, sinee by that name (or rather Bugurut-Yursi, “ the eagle’s 
nest ”’) is known the stony ravine which lies to the north of the lake.t 
Its shores are wild and barren, or at least are possessed of very scant 
vegetation. The river Ak-Su flows out of the eastern end of this 
lake,t taking at first a north-easterly direction and then turning 
straight to the north along the valley of the Ak-Tash, which means 
“the white stone.” 





* In ancient times this river was little known. Strabon communicates only the fol- 
Towing information regarding the Oxue:—“ Through Lircania there flow the Okh and 
Ox, and these go down tothe sea, The Okh likewise passes through Nisaya. Some have 
imnintained that the Okh falls into the Ox. According to Aristobulus, the Ox is the 
largest of the rivera in Asia which he had seen, except those of India. Both he ond 
Eratosthenes are represented by Patroclus ns saying that this river is navigable, and 
that many Indian wares are transported by it into Hircania, and thus they reach 
Albania and so come through Kur to Ekscin and to the place beyond it.”—(Strabou’s 
Geography, Mishchink’s ''ranslation, pp. 619-20, Moscow 1879,—dAuthor. 

¢ Gordon’s “ Roof of the World,” page 17 of M. Venukof’s Trauslution.— Author. 

T Ditto, page 35.—Author. 
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The name given S this valley arises from the nee whitish erags 
‘orming its upper parts. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Valley of the Ak-Tash. Gordon whit opens the upper course of the 
Ak-Su, made no observations as to the colour of its waters, the width 
of its channel, or as to such details as would lead us to suppose that 
the colour of the waters of the Ak-Su is white; and that is the 
reason for the name of the river, which in Turki signifies “ the 
white river.’ The name of the valley of the Ak-Tash (“the white 
stone”) shows that the formation through which the river flows 
might communicate to it a white colour, just as those strata 
through which flows another considerable outlet of the Amu-Daria, 
the Kizil-Su, give to it a reddish tinge. Hence its name. 


The river Ak-Su, as we have said above, on issuing from lake 
Direction taken bythe Kaz-Kul (Qi-Kul), turns towards the north-east, 
Ak-Su. and flows in that direction for 34 miles, and 
then alters its course northward and along the valley of the 
Ak-Tash, This valley, lying 6 miles distant from the surrounding 
peaks, is situated at a height of 12,600 feet above the sea. It 
turns from the Lesser Pamir northward, crosses the eastern exits 
from the Greater and Alikhur Pamirs, and joins the Sares-Pamir at 
Ak-Balik, where the waters of the Ak-Su and Murghab unite.* 
From the valley of the Ak-Tash the Ak-Su turns westward, and 
flows along the valley of the Ak-Balik, where it unites with a trib- 
utary of the river Murghab. 


According to inquiries made by Colonel Gordon, the length of 
the Ak-Balik valley, z.c., of the course of the 
river Ak-Su from the lower end of the valley 
of the Ak-Tash to its junction with the Murghab, is 60 miles, and 
its average width is 3 miles, 


The length of the course of the river Ak-Su from its source up 
to its junction with the Murghab is equal to 
Lengthiel eae Se out +20 miles. After uniting ih the 
Murghab the Ak-Su increases in volume, and continues to flow 
4 directly to the west along Shugnan territory. 
_Unionof the Murghab_ yom ‘Tash-Kurgan begin the Shugnan settle- 
; ments, which are scattered over the course of 
the united rivers. According to our own information, the length 
Length of the united of the Ak-Su from the mouth of the Murghab 
rivers, is about 133 miles. At the Shugnan fort, 
Vamar, this river unites with the Panj, flowing from the south; and 
Union with the Panj. further on goes by the name of the Amu-Daria. 
“Amu-Daria,” uame of Consequently from its rise up to Vamar the 
river after thie. Ak-Su has a course of about 253 miles. 
Beyond Vamar the Amu-Daria, continuing its course in a westerly 
The boundary line direction, soon enters, first Darwaz territory, 
between Kuliab and then that of Badakhshan, and lastly, serves as 
Aunduas the boundary which separates the provinee of 
Kuliab belonging to Bukhara from Kunduz, belonging to Afghanistan. 
This part of the course of the Amu from Vamar to the mouth of the 
GSS Ss ne els ea ode eds ee etre eee 


Ak-Balik valley. 


* Gordon's “ Roof of the World,” page 16.— Author. 
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river Surkhab-Daria is known only from hearsay. The length of 
this portion of the river is about 143 miles. 


Further on the course of the Amu becomes better known. The 
The Amu issucs from iver now emerges from mountainous country 
the mountains into the and acquires a steppe character. Moreover, it 
plains. soon changes its direction and turns to the 
north-west. From the mouth of the Kichi-Surkhab-Daria to the 
Kelif ferry is about 200 miles. At certain points over this stretch 
both Russian and English travellers have at various times passed. 


From the Kelif ferry to its mouth, a distance of more than 
Amn scientifically 666 miles, the Amu has been scientifically 
surveyed from the Kelif surveyed by Russian topographers.* From its 
ferry to ite mouth. issue from the mountains the banks of the 
Amu become barren and little inhabited. The river indeed flows 
Desert character ofthe through lifeless, sandy, and uninhabited local- 
banks of the Amu after ities. Nordoits tributaries enliven the main 
it lenvesthe mountains. stream, from which the scanty settlements are 
far removed. This is the character of the Amu throughout that 
part of it which divides Bukharian territory on the right bank 
from Afghan and the independent Turkoman soil, and through the 
portion which serves as a boundary line from the river Ichki-Yar 
between Russian dominions and the khanate of Khiva. The river 
Width of the Amu at here is fairly wide. It is much wider and more 
Khojasali and Cher- copious than the Sir at Khojasali. Its width, 
Jui, according to Burnes, is over half a mile and 
its depth from 7 to 20 feet. At Charjui its width is still more 
considerable. 


Jn the limits of the khanate of Khiva the width of the Amn 
Channel of the Amu varies from 4 to 14 miles. Beyond this the 
divides into numcrous Amu divides into numerous channels, which, like 
streains, the Sir, form shallows, gulfs, and islands, The 
bed of the main channel changes, not merely every year, but in the 
course of one and the same year. Its current is very swift—from 24 
to 4 miles per hour, and in places where its volume is greater, 54 
to 6 miles per hour. 


The river has, so to speak, double banks. The inner directly 
Doublo banka of the skirt the river; the outer are at some distance 
river. off, in places as much as 34 miles, These 
second banks are high. Those on the right are especially so, and they 
are very steep, and even precipitous. In places they reach a height 
of 200 Feet above the bed of the river. In these high cliffs on the 
right bank may be found many fossil remains, which can be easily 
reached by the hand. The space between the high and low banks of 
the river now increases and now diminishes, until at last they unite, 
and the river fows on uninterruptedly through steep banks. 





* In 1876, at the request of the Amir of Bukhara, a survey of the whole course of 
the Amu from Charjui to Kelif was made ond levels taken of the country around, 
with a view to the construction of new irrigation canals for the restoration of territory 
in the Bukhara khanate. The levelling carried out by Topographer Ivan and Captain 
of Horse Cherniavaki did not give encouraging results, since it was found that it would 
be dificult to divert a cannl from the Amu between Charjui and Kelif, because of the 
considerable height of the bed of the river above the adjoining country.—Author. 
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On these are sandheaps in almost every direction. The vegeta- 

tion of the higher banks consists of scrub 
jungle, chiefly saksanl, guzan (wormwood) 
&e. That of the lower banks, which are called tugais (meadows), 
comprises various kinds of bushes, the jzdz, poplar, and willow, 
whilst from the ruins of fort Meshckli downwards the tamarisk 
predominates. 


Asa rule, it will be observed that where the banks of the river 
are steep, there the stream is very swift and the 
bed wide and deep. Where, on the other hand, 
the banks are low, the stream is sluggish and the 
bed very tortuous, so that the passage even of boats is very difficult, 


The bed and the banks of the river are for the most part soft 
Character of the soil and clayey. These properties are sufficient to 
composing its banks,and account for the colour of the water. The course 
of its water. of the river being swift, much of the clay com- 
posing its bed and banks is mised up withthe water, to which it gives 
that reddish colour, resembling #vas.* The quantity of sediment 
yielded by water from the Amu-Daria on being placed in a glass or 
other receptacle is very considerable. But it subsides very rapidly, 
leaving the liquid clear and transparent. Even when turbid, it is used 
for drinking purposes, and does the health no harm, The waters of 
the Amu have a very troubled appearance, and this is the reason why 
Arab writers speak of the river as Jetkhun, i.e., “ the muddy or troubled 
niver.”’+ 
From April to August the waters of the Amu rise ; from August 
; oe to October they fall. During the former period 
eel a the rising the river overilows its banks and inundates the 
ig Of its waters. 3 . 
lowlying places (meadows) for a considerable 
distance. These inundations explain the cause of the natives not 
dwelling on the banks of the river, even in places where oases are 
near at hand. The oasis of Khiva, which lics on the left bank of the 
Position of the oasis lower course of the Amu, is watered by large 
of Khiva. canals diverted from the river, from which it ig 
some miles distant. It adjoins the river only at two points, r7z., 
near the town of Gurlan, in the neighbourhood of the small village 
of Akhun-Baba, where there is a mosque and the tomb of one of 
the most popular saints of Khiva,and again below the small Uzbeg 
town of Kipchak, where the Amu descends in rapids. 


The course of the Amu below fort Petro-Alexandrof gocs 
Course of the Amu through a lowlying country. The banks here 
below fort Petro-Alex- are flat, and the river overflows into numerous 
ancdrof branches, which form groups of islands. Below 
the town of Gurlan the river again flows in a single channel. The 
; right bank now begins to be skirted by the 

sant below Gurlan. rocky ridges of the Shaikh-Jeli aauieans 
which at the Khivan town of Mangit approach close to the river 


Vegetation on its banks. 


Character of — the 
stream of the Ainu. 





© A favourite Russian drink.—Trans. 
once The Sir-Dariais called by the same writers the Seikhun, or “the clean river,” from 


supposition that its water: ich, i : 
ae Leelee th waters are clearer than those of the Amu, which, in reality, they 
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and even project into it, forming the Kishak gates, where the width 
of the Amu is about 600 yards. The basin of the lower course of the 
Amu is covered with various kinds of bushes, which in places are very 
thick, the quantity of tamarisk being especially large. From 
Khojeili downward with this growth reeds intermingle, and in 
these lurk wild pigs and tigers. 

From Khojeili, or rather the Russian fort Nukus, the delta of the 

mu begins. At Nukus there now diverges 
the most important of the branches of the Amu, 
the Kuvan-Jarma, which in the year 1873, when the Russians 
established themselves on the lower course of 
the Amu, served for the passaye of vessels of the 
Aral Flotilla from the river Sirand the Sea of Aral tothe Amu. The 
Kuvan-Jarma, at a distance of 87 miles from Nukus, falls into 
the lake system called Dankara, It first of 
all enters the Kungrad lake, which by means 
of a very narrow and tortuous channel is connected with the Kara- 
Yeren lake. From Kara-Teren the Kuvan-Jarma emerges under the 
. name of the Fangi-Su, (“the new river”;) and 
Yangi-Su. this falls into the Sea of Aral near the gulf 
of Tuche-Bash. The distance between the mouth of the Kuvan- 
Jarma at lake Kungrad and the rise of the Yangi-Su at Kara- 
Teren is 17 miles. The further course of the Yangi-Su covers 40 
miles. Consequently the entire stretch of the navigable branch of 
the Amu-Daria from Nukus to the Sea of Aral is about 143 miles. 
The swiftness of the stream, the turnings and twistings of the 
Kuvan-Jarma, the confined and shallow channel which connects 
the two lakes above mentioned, greatly impeded the passage of the 
Russian steamers and hindered the towing of the barges upwards, 
whilst the taking of loads downstream was found quite impossible. 
Kuvan-Jarma only Generally speaking, this waterway would be 
adapted for navigation only practicable for vessels from the middle of 
at certain seasons. June to the middle of September, i.e., when the 
flood waters course through the unbroken system of the Dankara lakes, 
which then cover a surface of 220 English miles. At other seasons of 
the year the depth of lake Kungrad does not exceed 1 foot.* 

The mouth of the Yangi-Su at the Sea of Aral and almost the 
whole of the gulf of Tuche-Bash for a distance of 8 miles 
northward, and nearly the same from the eastern shores of that 

Shaltows at the mouth sea westward, is filled up, now by detached, 
of the Yangi-Su. now by continuous, shallows. The passage 
through these with their 5, 6, and 7 feet of water (on the sides 
of the channel the depth is much less) is only possible in calm and 
clear weather, for at other times the waves caused by the wind stir 
up the sand at the bottom and discolour the water, so that in 
foggy weather it is impossible to distinguish the presence of these 
shoals. At night passage to the river from the gulf or vice versd 
is not possible.t 


Delta of the Amu. 


Kuvan-Jarma, 


Dankara luke system, 





® So says M. Shabashef of the Pilot Scrviee, who oxplored the lower course of the 
Ain at the end of 1876.— Author. 
+ M. Shobashcf’s account.—<Author. 
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After discharging at Nukus one-sixth or one-seventh part of its 
re fea Be waters into its Kuvan-Jarma branch, the Amu 
Kuvan-Jarmahas left it, £0F @ distance of 30 miles has still a consider. 
able volume. After this there begin to diverge 
to the right five branches, one after the other ; and these so complete. 
ly drain the principal stream that, after parting with its last branch, 
the bed of the Amu becomes dry. It is then 
called the Kwhna-Daria, z.e., “the old river,” 
For the first 20 miles the Kuhna-Daria is perfectly dry, but fur. 
ther on reaches almost without current make their appearance. 
From the straits of Kara-Baili, through which the late Chicf of 
the Aral Flotilla, Captain-Lieutenant Butakof, went in 1858 from the 
Sea of Aral in the paddle steamer “ Obruchef ” to the Amu, there now 
remain but indications of what was once the bed of this river. One of 
these channels is separated from the Kuhna-Daria by a dry stretch of 7 
miles. All six of the branches of the Amu to which allusion has been 
made, and which separate from the river at Nukus and _ below it, con- 
tinue to flow towards the north-east through low and easily inundated 
banks. They then enter a country more and more lowlying, and keep 
up their connection with each other by means of lateral channels, and 
finally form one large water-system, which may be designated as lakes. 
These comprise both stagnant and running water, in which grow 
thick and high (as much as 14 feet) reeds. Without any solid banks, 
large and small reaches of water connect themselves with one another 
by narrow and tortuous channels. The bed of the Kuhna-Daria, 
after being dry for a distance of 17 miles, now begins to collect a 
small quantity of water, which it receives from the backwater of 
the various channels in its neighbourhood. The largest of these 
Sark-Tuk is the Sark-Ruk, which enters the Amu 33 
cae yas miles above the Khivan town of Kungrad. 
This channel brings with it -sufficient water to enable the Khivan 
boats (caiques) to sail from its mouth as far as Kungrad. All the 
above branches of the Amu on its right bank on quitting that river 
have very low banks. Hence during a period of inundation their 
waters are as abundant as they are scanty at other times. Besides 
which, the angle of their fall is for an equal distance much greater 
than that of the main stream; and consequently when its banks 
become broken down, the course of the Amuis still more strongly 
directed towards its branches on the right bank. 


Prior to 1859 the waters of the Amu reached the town of Kun- 
grad, which lies 66 miles below the Russian 

heen an at Kungrad fort; of Nukus, so that the late M. Butakof 
; took his two steamers (the ‘Perof” and 

“ Obruchef”’) to the Sea of Aral by the main channel, and passed from 
Kungrad by the branches of the Taliki and Ulkun-Daria, by which 
in those days the Amu-Daria reached the Sea of Aral. When the 
Russian flotilla made . appearance in the year 1859, the Khivans 
- uilt below Kungrad on the Taldik one and on 

ica ya me the Ulkad- Deck cevin large dams. ‘I'he object 
: of the construction of these dame was not fully 
explained. It was at first supposed that the Khivans intended to 


Kuhna-Daria. 
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prevent for the future the entrance of Russian vessels into their waters. 
But it appeared more probable that they only desired to add to their 
irrigated lands, of which they felt they had a deficiency. However 
this may be, the result of the construction of the dams was the 
Effects of ita construc. complete prevention of the entrance to the 
tion, Amu from the Sea of Aral along the principal 
branches of that river. In 1873 Russian vessels (the ‘“ Perof ” 
and “ Samarkand ”), after running the gauntlet of fire under the walls 
of the Khivan fort of Ak-Kala, ascended the Ulkun-Daria for 47 
miles only, the bed of the river for 40 miles further on to Kungrad 
being quite dry, having been dammed up by the abovementioned 
obstructions. General Aide-de-Camp Von Kaufmann, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces at Khiva, desiring that the steamers should be 
able to ascend the Amu, ordered all the dams at Kungrad and below 
it to be destroyed. During July and August, however, of that ycar 
they were removed by the Khivans themselves. Although the water 
UikuseDactec thus released filled the upper half of the Ulkun- 
Daria, still it did not render it navigable. 
IIence, in subsequent years, Russian vessels passed to the Amu and to 
Nukus and Petro-Alexandrof by the Kuvan-Jarma branch. The 
Ulkun-Daria* branch is navigable, as has been said, for only 47 miles 
of its lower course, and this because it feeds the Fan-Daria and 
other nameless streams which issue from it above the vast system of 
flood waters and lakes already spoken of. On this navigable stretch of 
47 miles there are no shallows, and therefore the average width of 
the river here ig about 230 yards and the average depth not less than 
14 fect, whilst the greatest depth is about 40 feet. The velocity of 
the current is 14 miles per hour, The banks here are even, dry, and 
over-grown with reeds and arjanih. 
Near the mouth of the Ulkun-Daria there diverges a small branch 
Kichlin-Dari called the Kichkin-Darta (“the small river”), 
Me along which steamers have passed to the Ulkun- 
Daria. Here the bar is deeper, vzz., about 44 feet. Both in 1873 and 
iu subsequent years steamers from the Ulkun-Daria have reached 20 
miles further up by going along the Fan-Daria and its Hood waters ag 
far as the Kuskana~lau mountains. It would be perfectly impos- 
sible for steamers to go further, because of the insufficiency of water. 


‘The branch of the Amu on its left bank, the Taldik,t is con- 
Taldik siderably shorter than the Ulkun-Daria. Its 

; length is about 53 miles, and it is quite imprac- 

licable for navigation. Its banks are high, dry, level, overgrown in 
their upper parts with thorn bushes and tamarisk, and in their central 
with real forests of jéda and willow. Along its banks there are ruins 
of forts and traccs of canals and engulfed fields. 
All this desolation was produced in 1858 during 
the wars between Pana Khan, Ruler of Kungrad, and the Khan of 
Khiva. On the lower course of the Taldik there are lakes thickly 


Desolation on its banks, 





* The Ulkun-Daria and the delta of the Amu generally were explored by me in 
1873.—Author, 

+ This brauch was explored in 1873 by Sub-Licutenant Kozlof, of the Corps of 
Tupographers.— author. 
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covered with reeds. These lakes are connected with the river by side 
channels. At a distance of 1] miles from the Sea of Aral the Taldik 
is divided into numerous branches, of which the most accessible is the 
one on the eastern or right bank. This branch considerably narrows 
and fills up as it approaches the Sea of Aral. The reeds in it vet 
thicker and thicker, and so completely block up the bed of the river, 
that a boat in which there was an officer who was mapping out this 
branch could scarcely make way through the labyrinth. At 14 
miles before it reaches the Sea of Aral the depth of this branch is 
ahout a foot. The shoal goes right out into the sea itself for almost 
the same distance.* ‘The other branches of the Taldik were explored 
by the same officer, who ascertained on inquiry that they pass 
through vast marshes thickly overgrown with reeds. 


The delta of the Amu-Daria is subject to very sudden and great 
changes. There was a time when this river 
wie tg” sane oa fawel in one bed into the Caspian Sea. Along 
great changes. the banks of this river a settled population found 
a home for large numbers. After that the Amu ceased to follow that 
course, but when and how the change occurred nothing positive can 
yet be said, although much has been written on the subject.t 
Tor the Russians this practical question must be more than inter. 
Can the eonrse of the eSting,—Can the course of the Amu be again 
Amu be again diverted diverted into its former bed or not?  ‘Ihis 
into ite former bed ? question bas occupied men’s minds since the 
time of Peter the Great, who under his own sign-manual entrusted 
Bekovich-Cherkaski, Lieutenant of the Guard, with the equipment 
of an expedition to Khiva in 1713, with a view of investigating the 
old bed of the Amu and diverting it again into the Caspian. 


But the question as to the old course of the Amu was only explain- 

re ed at a comparatively recent period. In 1872 

con neninationof theeld Colonel (now Major-General) Stebniski, Chief 
, of the Caucasian Military-Topographical Section, 

went along the old bed from the Balkhan gulf to the wells of Igda, 
a distance of 187$ miles. In the following year, during the 
Khivan expedition, Colonel Glukbof went along the old bed from 
the side of Khiva to Jake Sari-Kamish; and in 1874 M. Lupan- 
din (from the Caucasus) explored the central portion of the 
bed between the wells of Igda and Sair-Kamish. Thus the 
whole direction of the old bed of the Amu has become known. 
It seems from the reconnaissances of M. Glukhof that the 
old bed of the Amu-Daria under the name of the Urun-Daria,t 





* Thave expressly given all these detnils in order that we may in time compare all 


the changes which constantly take place with regard to the delta of the Amu-Daria.— 
Author, 


t+ I may here mention, amongst others, M. Lient’s brochure. This geutle- 
man has investignted the question as to the old bed of the Amu from the histor- 
ical point of view. Then there is an article by Major Wood (of the English « re), 
who studied the delta of the Amuon the spot in 1874. And Inslly, there is M. Loklitin’s 
brochure regarding the river Amu and its ancient connection with the Caspian Sea, 
in which work the abetruction of the Uzboi channel of the Amu is explained by the 
action of alluvial deposits.—Atthor. 


} Urun means “old,” and daria a “ river.” —Author. 
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Resultsof thisexnmin. was composed of two branches—one which 
ation. issued from the Amu between the Kipchek 
and Khojeili_ mountains, and the other known as the Kuhna- 
Daria.* The former was considerably shorter than the latter and 
took a direction from north to south; whilst the Kuhna-Daria issued 
from the Amu at several points below the town of Pitniak and fol- 
lowed a direction from east to west. Both these dry channels join 
5 miles above the town of Kuhna-Urgencha, whence to Sari-Kamish 
along the united bed the distance is 133 miles. Thecentral portion of 
the same bed from Sari-Kamish to Igda is also about 133 miles. 
From Kuhna-Urgencha to Sari-Kamish the course of the Urun- 
Daria is very civeuitous. The width of its channel is notin all places 
the same. Its average width is about 4 mile, but in places it is over 
4 mile wide. The depth of its stream must sometimes have been as 
much as 126 feet. In places the bed is blocked up with sand and 
broken through, so that its waters almost overflow into the adjoining 
plain. It is remarkable that this lateral breaking down of the bed has 
an inclination to one side, viz., to the right bank, so that the stream of the 
river always follows that side. At the bottom of the bed water is met 
with in many places, ina sort of reaches. Where there are not such 
wells have been sunk in the channel, generally in groups from 2 to 
23 miles apart. The water both in the reaches and in the wells is 
fresh ; but in proportion as it is found in proximity to the meridian of 
the dried up lake of Aibugir it is brackish. Neither is it good in the 
well of Dikche, 16 miles from where the old channel of the Amu 
used to enter lake Sari-Kamish. Here the water is not merely brackish, 
but is almost unfit for drinking purposes.t The depth of these 
wells is inconsiderable, being about + to 20 feet. The quantity 
of water in them is abundant, as it is also in the reaches, the depth 
of which in places measures several sajeus.} 


The bed of the old channel of the Amu, its banks, and the country 
Character of old bed adjoining them are sandy. Nevertheless, the 
of the Oxus ; atmosphere of the neighbourhood is very damp, 
and consequently all along the channel of the Urun-Daria there is 
a thick vegetation consisting of saksaud, tamarisk, and thorn bushes, 
and in the more moist places of willow, jira, and rushes. The charac- 
ter of the country to the south of the old bed is flat, whilst. that to 
And country to south the north adjoins the high plateau of Ust- 
of it. Urt, which gives it precipitous banks or chinks. 
The Urun-Daria terminates at the northern shore of lake Sari-Kamish, 
: 3 which, properly speaking, comprises two lakes 
Lake Sari-Kamish. united by a strait, 64 miles in length and 4 mile 
in breadth. The length of the first lake, which is nearest to Khiva, 
is about 10 miles and its breadth 43 miles. The length of the second 
is about 1] miles and its breadth 44 miles. Both lakes are very deep, 
and the water in them is so salt, that itis perfectly unfit to drink. 
Being strongly impregnated with salt, it is buoyant to such a 





* Kuhkna in Turki likewise signifies “old.”—Author. . ; 

+ The cause of the latter circumstance, as wellas of the former, is that the water is 
stored up in such receptacles. This question has heen finally analysed by M. Stebniski 
in hia “Intelligence regarding the Caucasus’”—vide publications of Geographical 
Society.—.4uthor, 

fT A sajen equals 7 English feet.—Trans, 
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degrce, that, like the water of the Dead Sea, it will support on its sur- 
face the weight of a man or a beast. The beds of these lakes are in 
places firm and sandy, but their flat and open shores are one mass of 
salt marshes. One glance at these shores is sufficient to convince any 
person that the surface of the lakes once occupied an extent far wider 
than they do now. ‘The shores of the former basin are in some places 
8 miles and in others several hundreds of sajens away from those of 
the present lakes. There is only vegetation on the shores of the 
old basin. This consists of tamarisk, thorn-bushes, and such other 
growths as flourish on a sandy, brackish soil. 


Traces of numerous canals are observed throughout what was the 
Traces of old canals, Course of the Urun-Daria. These canals, which 
ruins of hebitations, frequently measured 140 feet at the point of 
&e. leaving the old river, fed second rate and third 
rate watercourses (ariks), which served to irrigate fields, gardens, and 
orchards. ‘The abundance of such canals and courses testify that agri- 
culture was here developed to an unusually high degree. Existing 
ruins of towns and villages which studded the old bed of the Urun- 
Daria lead us to the same conclusion. Some of these ruins lie on 
its banks, whilst others are several miles from it. All such ruins on 
the Uran-Daria principally refcr to two epochs—one distant and one 
recent. The ruins of the first epoch testify to the wide development of 

Fpochs to ‘which they @8Ticulture, whilst those of the second indicate 
refer, that here not long ago there existed an abun- 
dant population whose conditions of life and customs in no way 
dittered from those of the people who now inhabit the Khivan oasis. 
Amongst the number of the more extensive ruins of ancient towns 

Kulna-Urgench and along the Urun-Daria those of Kuhna-Urgench 
Deoukesken, and Deukesken should be mentioned. 


‘The members of the Urun-Daria Expedition ascertained on inquiry 
that the water of the Laudan (one of the former 
branches of the Amu) flowed, some years ago, 
along the bed of the Urun-Daria as far as Sari-Kamish, and that some 
years afterwards it descended to the Igenklich 
dams, 41 miles to the west of Kuhna-Urgench. 
This water disappeared from the Urun-Daria when these dams were 
constructed in the Laudan and in the Urun-Daria itself. ‘The dame 
: in question were put up in order to cut off the 

So tate in we tani ater from the Ranta, who during the past 
century dwelt along the banks of the Urun-Daria, and who were distin- 
guished for their independent character. It was 
exceedingly difficult for the Khans of Khiva to 
manage their rebellious and rapacious subjects, who were protected 
by long distances and by difficult communications. Wishing, therefore, 
to make them settle nearer Khiva, the Khans began to construct 
dams by which the supply of water in the Urun-Daria would become 
reduced, and the Turkomans thus compelled to come nearer to the 
capital, Kazavata, in the neighbourhood of which they subsequently set- 
Existence of thedams tled. As regards the question, is it possible to 
as affecting question divert the course of the Amu into its ancient 
of return of the Amu bed, it is very likely that the removal of these 
inte its old bed: obstructions would cause its waters to pass 


Laudaon. 


Igeuklich, 


Causes of their erection. 
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along the channel of the Urun-Daria as far as Sari-Kamish. But 
heyond this it is scarecly to be expected that the Amu would have 
sufficient strength to clear for itself a way as far as the Caspian Sea. 
Firstly, it would have to fill the entire basin of the Sari-Kamish* ; and 
secondly, it would have to scour the old bed for an extent of 
about 333 miles, which in places is completely choked with sand. 
Tn consequence of the slight elevation of the Sea of Aral over the 
Caspian, the small amount of water in the Amu near its mouth, and 
lastly, the sandy nature of the soil, which easily absorbs moisture, it 
would be diffieult, nay almost impossible, to so contrive that the 
Amu should find its way to the Caspian Sea. 


The ‘furkomans tald M. Stebniski that the Amu-Daria has yet 
A third reputed bed of another dry bed, which is further to the south 
the Amu, than the one described, and which leaves the 
Amu at Charjui. If we consider that the bed spoken of is the same 
as the one that leads from Kuhna-Urgench, and that what is now the 
perfectly dry bed of the Laudan, which left the Amu at Band, and by 
which ié entered the gulf of Aibugir, was once a copious stream ; and 
if we bear in mind the above indicated rapid reduction of the waters 
of the aldik and Ulkun-Daria branches of the Amu and the 
ascertained possibility of navigating the most western branch, v7z., the 
Kuvan-Jarma,t which flows from fort Nukus in a north-westerly 
direction, we shall see that the direction of the lower course of the 
Amu-Daria has been subject to a series of successive changes, which 
have followed one regular law. ‘It has steadily inclined to the right 
from the south-west, by turning its main channel in a semicir- 
cle. Following this analogy, it may be expected that the present 
Deductions ontho aub- Taldik and Ulkun-Daria will dry up as the 
ject. Urun-Daria and the Laudan have dried up, and 
that the Amu will enter the Sea of Aral by its Kuvan-Jarma and 
Yangi-Daria branches only. 
The same phenomenon is observable with regard to the river 
Similarity in the Sir. There was atime when the Sir fell into 
y i . 
courses of the Sirand the Sea of Aral by channels which issued from 
Amu, the main one, and which turned in a south- 
westerly direction, v/z., the Jani-Su and the Kuvan-Daria. There 
was also another channel which parted from the Sir on_ its 
left. bank—a channel now known as the Iske-Orialik. All three 
channels which once formed the delta of the Sir have dried up, 
and the Sir has now a tendency to flow from fort Petrof along 
the channel of the Kara-Uzak, which diverges from the main 
river, to’ the right. What causes induce this inclination and 
No definite renson to Shifting of the beds of the great Central Asian 
be nssigned for tho Tivers to the right it is difficult to say. Some 
tendeney of the Central guppositions, however, exist. Of these, Ber’stheory 
Asian rivers to flow to may be adduced, which attributes this tendency 
me Jee "to the revolving of the earth round the pole. 
There is also Major Wood’s idea, which accounts 








* The levels taken in 1877 by Colonel Petrusevich showed that the level of the 
water in the lakes of Sari-Kamish are 42 fect below the Caspian Sca.— Author. 

t When Butakof was in the delta of the Amu during 1858-39, the Kuvan-Jarma 
branch was not navigable. Author. 
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for the fact by saying that it is caused by a pressure of sand 
which is gradually pressing in the head of the waters. For the 
Russians, the fact of the natural inclination of the river Amu 
to flow to the right is important, because, in conjunction with 

Importance of the eir- the other deductions drawn above, it will be 
emnstance. sufficient to demonstrate the difficulty, nay the 
complete impossibility, of directing the course of the Amu along 
its old bed. 

The river Amu was once connected with the Sir. Russian sur. 

Ancient counection be. Veys show a dry bed wherein once issued a 
tween the Sir and stream from lake Dankar. This followed the 
Amu, direction of the Jani-Su, which left the Sir 
below fort Perof. On a chart prepared by a captive Swedish 
officer, who was sent, amongst other otficers, to Siberia after the vic- 
tory of Poltava, it is shown that the channel which united the rivers 
Sir and Amu _ followed the beds of the Jani-Su and Kuvan- 
Jarma, The chart alluded to, moreover, indicates that such a union 
existed in the beginning of the last century.* 


There is yet another large dry bed, along which, in all probabil- 
Probable channel con- ity, the Sir (Jaxartes) made its way to the 
necting the rivers. Amu (Oxus). This channel passes from the 
neighbourhood of Khojend through the Kizil-Kum sands and joins 
whatis now the Amu-Daria above the Shaikh-Jeli mountains. 


With regard to the question as to the fitness of the Amu-Daria 
Fitness of the Amu- for steam navigation, this, notwithstanding 
Darin for navigation the attempted sailing of Russian vessels in that 
undecided. river during the years 187-4 to 1879, is_not yet 
sufficiently settled. In the opinion of some, the Amu-Daria is 
Diversity of opinion decided)y unfit for any useful steam navigation. 
gu. thaienbieet: In the opinion of others, navigation of such 
a kind is impossible. The author personally, from visual experiencct, 
is inclined to the former view, which, amonyst others, has been 
discussed by Lieutenant Shabashef of the Pilot Service, who com- 
manded a party sent in 1876 to examine the question as to the 
naviguble facilities of the Amu. M. Shabashef sect out in Novem- 
ber of that year from fort Nukus on board an cight-oared vessel, 
and minutely examined the course of the river upwards as far as 
Petro-Alexandrof, a distance of 133 miles. The lower course of 
the same river for 173 miles upwards from fort Petro-Alexandrof 
and the 200 miles downwards from fort Nukus was already known 
to M. Shabashef, as he had traversed it curing his former voyage 
in the steamer “Samarkand.” Consequently he has explored 
about 506 miles of the course of the Amu-Daria. His researches 
Lieutenant Shabashef’s have led him to the conviction of the perfect 
opinion : impossibility of establishing useful navigation 
on the Amu. His reasons are as follows. The switness of the 
stream, which in places amounts to 6 miles 


reasons for it. : 
an hour, would impede the progress upwards 


* This chart was exhibited by the Swedish Geographical Sacicty at the Universal 
Geographical Congress held in Paris during the ycar 1875.— Author. 


+ J Followed the entire course of the Lower Amu From fort Uch-Chuchak to its mouth 
during the Kbivan expedition of 1873.--duthor. 
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of even the most powerful of the steamers in the present Aral 
Flotilla—such, for instance, as the “Samarkand” (7) horse-pow- 
er). Although a more powerful class of steamers might be provided 
which would surmount the velocity of the current, the dimensions 
of such steamers would he larger; and this would not answer, 
because there exist other obstacles, such as an extremely narrow 
and tortuous channel, which only admits of the passazre of 
steamers narrow and short in their proportions. The narrowness 
of the channel and its constant shifting would, eventually, inter- 
fere with the towing of vessels, because at the first grounding of 
the steamer on a shoal the tow-rope would break. Again, the 
unequal and sudden rise of the waters of the river (from April to 
August, and the as unequal and sudden fall of those waters from 
August to October—fuctuations which cause an alteration of the 
level of the river by some 8 feet, and which, owing to the lowness of 
the river banks, is apt to cause floods—would render the study of such 
a shifting stream almost impossible, and render the undertaking of 
regular voyages altogether impracticable. 


Colonel Grotenhelm, who occupies the position of Commandant 
of the Amu-Daria Section, and who has travers- 
ed in the steamer “Samarkand” the distance 
between Petro-Alexandrof and Charjui, has quite the opposite opinion 


as to the navigability of the Amu. The steamer on which he 


embarked started from Petro-Alexandrof on the 408" 1877, and 


“iui * a Apri -formi i i 
reached Charjui * on the -/- April, thus performing the distance in 


17 days. In the return trip from Charjui the steamer left on the 
ot. April and arrived at Petro-Alesandrof on the #**-April. 


Captain-Lieutenant Brukhof was in command, Colonel Grotenhelm 
in his report dated “i-32 to the Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in the Turkistan District states that Captain-Licutenant Brukhof hus 
demonstrated the navigability of the Amu at a time when it has least 
water. Nevertheless, from a short description of the route taken 

insufficient grounds by the steamer, it is evident that this trip 
for it. cannot be called a successful one. As a 
specimen, I will quote some expressions from Colonel Grotenhelm’s 


. inb-2kth March =a Nai a. 
report.“ During the tak apa, the weather was bad, and a strong 


wind blew about particles of sand, which darkened the horizon to such 
an extent, that it was dillicult to see the channel. The consequence 
was that the steamer several times grounded, but was always easily 


got off. On the 42%" during the third day of our voyage, the 
rudder chains broke. Vor the repair of the damage done, the 
gteamer anchored at Ichke-Yar.t This was not effected until late 
in the evening of the Kann ana se that it was not until the morning 


of the 2" eh that the steamer could continue her voyage. On 
wth Aprit 


Contrary opinion: 





* A Bukharian fort, 6 miles distance from the left bank of the Amu; the Beg’s 


Nhe te ‘« the goat'a ravine.” This is the western limit of Russian boundary 


with Bukhura.— Author. 
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passing Ueh-Chuchak (‘the three hillocks’) the rudder fastenings 
of the steamer broke again, and at a part where they could not he 
repaired, the requisite appliances not being on board. Nevertheless, 
the steamer wenton her voyage, being yuided by a tiller from inside. 
The narrowness of the channel and the want of an outer rudder fast. 
ening were the causes of the steamer often going ashore in her 
further progress up the river. And hence the distance of 100 miles 
between the Bukharian fort of Kabakla and Charjui was accomplish- 
ed in five days.”* From what Colonel Grotenhelm has communi- 
cated, it is manifest that the voyage of the steamer “ Samarkand” 
on the Amu cannot be considered a favourable one. 


‘Vo the number of circumstances which are unfavourable to steam 
Other causesunfavour- aviation on the Amu must be added the want 
able to navigation of the of fuel, since the banks of this river are not so 
Amu. thickly overgrown with suksaud forest as those 
of the Sir. , 


The lower course of the Amu is frozen over every year. During 
Lower course of Amu 1571-75 it was covered with ice at fort Nukus 
frozen yearly. from the middle of January till the end of 
February; and in the winter of 1876-77 at fort Petro-Alexandrof 


Writers of 1874-76 ond it was frozen from -y)", January till the 7 


17th 
1876-77. February. In Bukharian territory the Amu is 
frozen for a short time on the meridian of fort Charjui. Above that 
ice appears on it in a few places only and for a very limited period. 
But above the Kuchi falls, the Amu-Daria is frozen yearly. 

The course of this river was traced by M. Severtsef in 
1878. It takes its rise near the pass of Tuiguk 
and Hows in a southerly direction for about +0 
milesalong a wide gorge or valley, which is quite accessible. After 
Murghab on its right issuing from the mountains it falls into the Ak- 
bank. Su, near the boundary of Tushus. Along the 

Rond along the Mur- course of the Murghab there is a direct and good 


Sources of the Amu. 


ghab. road from lake Kara-Kul to lake Sari-Kul. 
This river appears on maps on the authority of local information, 
Pollz together with the Chon-Su. It leaves lake 


Kara-Kul by piercing the snowy range, which 
lies south of the lake. On the other side of that range it enters the 
Shugnan country. The direction of its course is from north to 
south, Its length is approximately 60 miles. At the boundary of 
kizil-Tugai (“ the red meadow ”) the same river passes through lake 
Kizil-Kurchin and its lower course through the Kudar lake at the 
boundary of Passar. Along this river a road leads from the Takhta- 

Road from Takhta- Gorum pass to fort Tash-Kurgan, which lics on 
Gorum to fort Tosh. the left bank of the Ak-Su and near the junction 
‘ van along the Po- of that river with the Poliz. The fort: marks the 
kis beginning of the populated Shugnan valley, for 
from it and along the Ak-Su there are scattered detached settlements. 


The country between the mouths of the Poliz and Murghab 
embraces 44 square miles, English. 











*« Turkistan Gazette” for 1877, No. 40.—Author. 
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This river* flows past fort Jumar, 33 miles below the point where 

ye the Ak-Su and the Panj enter the Amu. It 

: takes its rise in the southern slopes of the very 

high Hoi range, on the other side of which flows the Muk-Su. The 

Vanch passes through the south-eastern portion of the Darwaz 

Iron mines on the dominions. On its upper eourse there are iron 

Vaneh. mines. This river is separated from another and 
more westerly affluent of the Amu-Daria by a spur of the Hoi range. 

From the valley of the Sel-Sai, the source of the Muk-Su, 

Rond fromthe Scl-Sui, (to that of the Vanch there is a way across 


an outlet of the Muk- the difficult Kashal-Aiak pass. 
Su, to the Vanch. 


Kalo-i-Kum, 
city of Darwaz. 


Forty miles 
____ below this, on the right bank of the Amu, is 
chief situated Kalah-i-Kum, the chief city of the 
Darwaz dominions. 
The Keche-Surkhab hi! - Tene Surkhab ”).t—This river is so 
ee ealled to distinguish it from the Greater Surkhab 
Kichi-Sorkhab, (Olu-Surkhab), of which we shall speak 
further on. The former waters the Baljan valley, and takes its 
tisc in the mountains which lie to the north of the town of 
the same name as the valley. There it is joined by many streams, 
which flow in a direction from north to south and then unite with 
the Kuliab-Daria, which lies to the westward of them. The Kichi- 
Surkhab after this turns to the south-west and enters the Amu 33 
miles from its junction with the Kuliab. The Kichi-Surkhab is a 
shallow, rapid mountain stream, which is everywhere fordalle. 
The Baljan valley is very wide. 
Tho Kuliab-Daria, a tributary of the Kichi-Surkhab, flows out of 
Kuliab Dick the Khovalin pass, which lies in the snowy range 
ee ae of the Kugi-Farush, and waters the lowlying 
marshy valley of the same name. The town of Kuliab received its 
name from the neighbouring bogs and marshes (the word duliad 
. signifying “lake water”). On this account it is 
Bad climate of the renowned for its fevers and generally noxious 
Kuliab valley. : a nd § y 
climate. In this respect it resembles Kunduz 
and other lowlying localities of the Cis-Amu-Daria. The valley of the 
Kuliab-Daria is very narrow (5 miles), To the north of the rich 
hamlet of Pushian the valley still further narrows and is now merely 
a gorge, at the bottom of which flows a mountain stream, one of 
Talvar, another nawo the sources of the Kuliab-Daria, which at this 
of the Kuliab-Daria, point leaves the mountains of Kugi-Farush 
under the name of the Talvar. The further it extends southwards, 
the wider the Kuliab valley becomes. At Pushian it is not 4 mile 
wide, whilst at Kuliab its width is from 24 to 3} miles. The fall of 
the Kuliab platcau towards the south is also very considerable, as is 
shown by the following figures of its heights in various places— 
Pushian 1,700 feet; Kuliab 1,210 feet; Khul-Beg 1,020 feet. 
hus, during the distance of 20 miles from Pushian to Khul-Beg the 
Valley of the Kuliab fall amountsto 680 fect. The valley of the 
thickly populated. Kuliab is thickly populated, and throughout 
almost the whole of its arable laud is well cultivated. 





* Only known from information based on inquiry.—Aulhor. 
+ Thia river was explored by M,N. A. Mnyel in 1875, whoalso visited o considerable 
portion of its basin and obtained information regarding the rest.—duthor, 
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This river* takes its rise in the high valley of the Alai, where it 
goes by the name of the Kizil-Su (or “req 
river”). After receiving on its left bank the water 
of the Kok-Su 34 miles below Darant-Kurgan, the Kizil-Su flows 
Kizil-Suanother name through @ confined valley from 4 to 4 mile 
for the Wakhsh, wide, which is no longer called the valley of the 
Alai. At the winter quarters of the Greater Karamuk, + the Kizil-Su 
enters Karetegin territory, continuing its course through an inclosed 
valley, or rather a gorge. Over the mouth of the Kok-Su and along 
the whole course of that river are scattered the winter quarters 
of the nomads, and from the mouth of the Muk-Su begin the habita- 
Tho Wakhsh becomes tions of the settled population. After unit- 
the Surkhab, ing with the Muk-Su 33 miles from the Greater 
Karamuk, the Wakhsh is eae the Surkhab, which likewise means 
mca ale in the Tajik tongue “the red-water.” To 
geistinction puree distinguish itfrom the Lesser Surkhab it is 
Surkhab, called the Greater Surkhab. Close to the 
mouth of the Kok-Su there is a bridge across the Kizil-Su. From 
the mouth of the Kok-Su to the Greater Karamuk the river can be 
forded with difliculty, but only when it contains little water. 


Wakhsh. 


From Kata-Karamuk right up to the mouth of the Muk-Su the 
Road along the courso Surkhab flows through a narrow gorge in 
of the Surkhab. one bed, and the road is taken high above it. 
The road only descends at the mouths of some small streams, where 
there ave generally some rough bridges. At the mouth of the Muk- 
Su, which enters the Surkhab through its left bank, the latter 
flows into a considerable and slightly hilly plateau, through 
which the river has pierced for itself a very deep bed. Fur- 
ther westward the valley opens out into a series of wide basins, which 
are connected with one another by narrow passages. These passages 
are formed by ravines which descend towards the river and close it in. 
To avoid these, the road often diverges to a side pass; and having 
passed the ravine, it again continues to skirt the river, Where this 
Difficulticsof the road. cannot take place, 2 path is cut in the steep 
crags and carried over a ledge or cornice in the 

hillside. In some places galleries have to be constructed. 


The last ford over the Surkhab is at the Russian boundary point, 
Last fordable point on @ fort at the Greater Karamuk; but this ford 
the Surkhab, is only practicable at the end of August, 7.c., 
after the fall of the summer high waters. In order to cross the 
river into Karategin territory, three bridges have been built, Two 
of these are above the mouth of the river Muk-Su at the winter 
quarters Duvan and Domchi; and the third is below Garm at 
the village of Sari-Tul. All three are on the same plan as is adopt- 
ed for bridging mountain torrents in Central Asia generally. 





* Ita upper course was explored by me during the Alai expedition of 1876. Its lower 
course M. N. A. Mayef cxamincd during the Hisar expedition of 1876, and its central 
course waa traversed by M. V. Th. Oshanin in 1878.— Author. 


__t Althis point is the extreme frontier lino between tho Russian province of 
Fergaua and the Karategin etate, which belongs to Bukhara.— Author. 
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In consequence of the small number of bridges over the Surkhab, 
Few bridges over tho communication between the villages lying at 
Surkhab. opposite sides of this river is very difficult. In 
order to avoid long detours, the inhabitants are compelled to swim 
across. In places where the Surkhab flows by several branches, it is 
Tursuks or hupsars. possible to get across ona horse. In other 
places the natives have to use dursuke 
(inflated skins), which in Karategin are called hupsars, 
These Aupsars are made of goat skins and somctimes of cow 
hides, which are removed from the animal in one piece. In order to 
hold up the person crossing, the skins or hides are filled with air 
But such a method of getting over the river is not unattended with 
danger, especially in places where the Surkhab, shut in by preci- 
pitous banks, flows in one channel with great velocity. 
Passing within 60 miles of Garm, the chief townof Karategin, 
Garm, capital of the Surkhab enters Hisar territory. Here its 
Karategin. bed is likewise hemmed in by steep cliffs,—those 
of the Muz-Tag and Khoja-Ikur ranges. 
At this point the river begins to be called the Wakhsh. Continu- 
The Surkhab becomes ing its course through a narrow defile, the river 
the Wakhsh. flows on with great velocity. At one of the 
narrowest parts of this defile (4 miles to the north of the village of 
Narak), where the rocks on either side are only 20 paces apart, the) 
* Bt cea kan famous bridge of Puli-Sangi (“ the stone bridge”) " 
Puli-Sangi bridge. hag been thrown across two projecting crags. 
An extraordinarily difficult road skirts the banks of the Wakhsh 
Dificult road from at this point. This road leads from Faiz- 
Faizubad to Baljan abad to Baljanand Kuliab, In many places it 
and Kuliab. consists merely of a series of steps hewn out 
of the sides of the overhanging crags. The most difficult part of this 
road lies between the entrance to the Wakhsh gorge, at the villages 
of Narak and Durt-Kul. 
Below the former village the Wakhsh emerges into the Kurgan- 
The Wakhsh isaues Tube plateau, and flows at the foot of the low 
into the Kurgan-Tube ranges of Arkanoiand Samancha, The Wakhsh 
plateau, now divides into several streams which form 
bogs on all the lowlying meadows (tugais). These are covered with 
Width of main branch reeds, wild olive, and various kinds of scrub 
at this point. jungle. The width of the main branch of the 
Woakhsh, after its issue into the plateau spoken of, is about 180 
Method of crossing yards. The passage of the river is performed 
the river. in boats (caigues) towed by horses. This is a 
very common method of crossing the large and swift rivers of Asia. 
Such, too, obtains at the ruins of the old fort of Legman, 16 miles 
Point wheres tho from Kurgan-Tube, on the high road between 
Wokheh falls inte the that town and Kobadian. The point at which 
ain: the Wakhsh falls into the Amu is as near as 
possible 21 miles from the latter town. 
The most remarkable of the tributaries of the Wakhsh on its left 
Tributaries of the bank are the Muk-Su and the Khulias. The 
Wakhsh. Muk-Su is made up of four streams—the Sel-Su, 
(a) The Muk-Su. Kaindi, Suiok-Su, and Ters-Agara. All these 
uniting form the grand basin of the river Muk-Su, which is 
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hounded on the south by an extraordinarily high snow-clad 
range that very abruptly, as it has no forelands, descends into the 
valley. The Sel-Su, flowing from south to north, brings the chief 
part of the water to the Muk-Su. Its valley has the same character 
as that of the main river itself. Its bed too is similar, the whole 
being covered with boulders and sand, over which the river passes by 
several branches. The sides of the valley, the length of which 
is LL miles and width 14 miles, are hemmed in by precipitous 
mountains. At its head there is a glacier, from 
underneath which the river flows. This glacier, 
like the valley, lies south and north, and is about 10 miles long. 
At its lower end the glacier is joined by another, which takes up the 
Tanimas gorge. It is much shorter than the other. Its position is 
west and east. From the glacier first mentioned in a southerly direction 
there is, towards Darwaz, a pass known under the 
nameof Kashal-Aiak (¢.¢., the “ long-footed ”), 
The mouth of this pass is in the valley of the Vanch. The most ven- 
turesome mountaineers only attempt to make use of it, anda few 
years ago no one had ever gone over it. 


At the very base of the glacier the Baliand-Kik enters the Sel-Su 

Baliend-Kik. from the east. This stream has no glacier at 

its source, and hence its waters are clean and 

transparent. Its course is from east to west. There are three passes 

. rae at its source. The Kokui-Bel, leading to 

“eon et eins Kara-Kula, the Kaindi to the river of the 

passes, same name, and the Takhta-Gorum to the 
river Poliz, 


Sel-Su glacicr. 


Kashal-Aiak pnss. 


The Suiok-Su issues from a glacier, as is manifest from the colour 
Suiok-Su, on aurifer- of its water, and inquiry, too, leads to the same 
ous stream. conclusion. This river is aurferous; the Kara- 
Kirgiz have from ancient times sought in it for pold-charged sand, 
which they obtain in small quuntities. The gorge through which 
the Suiok-Su flows is very narrow. The road above it, along the 
Kaindi, does not, according to the Kirgiz, present any difficulty. 


The course of the Muk-Su from Altin-Mazar to its mouth is 
Mouth of the Muk- known only by inquiry. The mouth of 
Su ot Dumbrachi. the several branches of this river is at the 
Dumbrachi winter quarters. The Muk-Su is bridged near its 
mouth at the Wakhsh winter quarters. According to native state- 
Road along the valley ments, the road along the valley of the Muk-Su 
of the Muk-Su, difi- is very difficult and is impracticable for pack- 
cult: animals, 


Thanks to its four tributaries, the Muk-Su has an abundant 
Muk-Su, a copious supply of water. In its lower course, the 
stream. natives say, it is not fordable. Notwithstanding 
thatthe course of the Muk-Su lies close to that of the Kizil-Su, 
the character of the basins of the two rivers is diametrically different. 
Contrast between the The width of the basin of the Muk-Su at its 
Muk-Sa and the Kizil- souree is about 14 miles. That of the Kizil- 
Dy hes Su (the Alai) where it takes its rise is about 
13 miles. The bed of the Muk-Su is flat and covered with 
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houlders. Here and there on its banks are small meadows covered 
with bushes of various kinds. Its stream divides itself into numerous 
channels, The width of its main channel at its rise considerably 
execeds that of the Kizil-Su. The colour of its waters is a muddy 
white. The length of the Muk-Su before it is joined by all four of its 
tributaries is 40 miles. 
The Khulias flows through Darwaz territory in a direction from 
Khulias. east to west. Near its mouth the Khulias 
pierces the high range separating it from the 
Surkhab. The upper course of the Khulias from its souree to 
Upper course of the the village of Tabi-Dara is called the 
Khulins known os the Wakhia. The entire valloy of this river 
Wokhia. is thickly populated and very well cultiva- 
ted. Sixteen miles above ‘labi-Dara stands, on the banks of the 
Wakhia, fort Ishtiun, from which there is a direct road to 
Direct road from fort Karategin territory, 2e., to Kala-Liab-Liabi- 
Ishtiun on the Wakhia Ab and Khait, over the Luli-Khari pass. 
to Karategin territory. = The distance between Khait and Ishtiun, accord- 
ing to native reckoning, is half a day’s journey. ‘The scttled points 
Road connecting Khu. in the valley of the Khulias above Ishtiun 
lias valley above Ishtiun and along the upper course of the same 
with Karotegin. river are connected with Karategin by a road 
over the Khardani Kaftar pass, which is occupied by Kara- 
Kirgiz nomads. 


On its right bank the Surkhab receives several considerable rivers, 
Moras without counting a very large number of minor 
kw innaieeae streams. These tributaries are the Kichik- 
Karamuk-Su, the Ab-i-Zanku, the Ab-i-Kabud, 
the Sor-Bokh, the Ab-i-Dashti-Siab, the Ab-i-Muju-Kharf, and the 
Ab-i-Garm, 
The Ab-i-Zanku is known amongst the Kara-Kirgiz by the 
‘Ab-i-Zanku, or Kok- oft-repeated name of Kok-Su. It is formed 
Su, formed by the Lai-Su by the junction of two rivers, the Lai-Su 
and the ‘Tumdi-Kal. and the Tamdi-Kul, the latter of which 
comes out of the Alai range, taking its rise in the Ala-ud-din pass. 
The source of the Lai-Su is in some spurs of the main range. 
From two peake of this range there are passes leading to the Greater 
Karamuk and the Kok-Su (the Karkazin). At its mouth the 
course cf the Ab-i-Zanku lies in several channels, the waters of which 
flow over a stony bed, shut in on both sides by well marked terraces. 
The river is fordable at this point, except during the season of full 
water, when passage on foot is difficult and not unattended with 
danger, 
The Ab-i-Kabud in size somewhat surpasses the preceding river. 
Its upper course lics in the Alai and Hisar 
ranges. In old maps, the upper course of this 
river goes by the name of the Desi-Milza-dal ; but this is incorrect, for 
it should be called the DeAi-Mullak- Badal, which means “ the village of 
the Mullah Badal,” who in all probability was the first settler in this 
locality. 


Ab-i-Kabud. 


On the upper course of the Ab-i-Kabud there are two passes,— 
Tarak and Yorhich one, the Tarak, in the Sokh settlement of the 
passes. province of Fergana, the other, the Yarhich, 
on the Zarafshan. The roads to these two passes ap: arently 
separate at the village of Dehi-Mullah-Badal, to which from Khait the 
distance is reckoned to be 4 ¢ash, i.c., 21 miles. The gorge through 
which the Ab-i-Kabud pierces the Karategin range is, according to 
information obtained, very narrow and difficult of access. The Ab-i. 
Kabud opposite Khait, 7.e., 2 miles from its mouth, flows in several 
channels, which it is difficult to ford on account of the depth and 
velocity of their currents. In its lower course the Ab-i-Kabud flows 
across a longitudinal valley of the Karategin range. The divi- 
sions of the valley which are thus formed are watered by two 
affluents of the Ab-i-Kabud, which converge towards cach other. ‘The 
eastern portion of this valley is about 5 miles 
long and is watered by the Ab-i-Khait stream, 
at the mouth of which lies a village of thesame name. At the head 
Hauz-icKbait lek of the valley there is a small lake, called 
BN re pena Hauz-i-Khait (i.e.,“ the pond of Khait ”) which 
has no direct drainage. Between this lake and the source of the Ab-i- 
Khait an eminence is perceived, out of the base of which issues the above 
stream, which is fed by the waters of the lake ; and these must in turn 
proceed from clefts in the strata of the mountains. 


The western division of the above valley, which is watered by the 
Ab-i-Yasman, is incomparably larger than the 
eastern division, and it moreover is amongst the 
most thickly populated and best cultivated parts of Karategin terri- 
Road across the Turpi_ tory. West of the Ab-i-Yasman lies the Soz 
pase to the Surkhab. pass leading to the Sor-Bokh ; and to the south 
of the same stream there is a road across the Turpi pass, which 
Sor-Bokh, formed of leads tothe Surkhab. The Sor-Bokh is formed 
two streams, the Go- by the junction of the two streams Gorif and 
me and. Diditeh: Didikh. The former takes its rise in the south- 
ern slopes of the Hisar range, somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pakshif pass, It then flows in asoutherly direc- 
tion, receiving on its right bank at the village of Nasrut, a 
tributary, 3 miles above the mouth of which is the village of 
Namgarut. Further south again, at the village of Khoja-Chak, the 
Didikh enters the Gorif through its left bank (the sources of the 
Didikh lie in the southern slopes of the Wadif pass). After junction, 
the Gorif and the Didikh receive the name of the Sor-Bokh. Opposite 
the village of Jingon the Sor-Bokh receives on its left bank the 
Mamarasas large river Kamarasu, along the banks of which 

; there are many settlements. The Sor-Bokh 

falls into the Surkhab (Wakhsh), 13 miles west of Gharm. 
Roads to Karategin, Roads from the valley of Macha to Karategin 

. follow the courses of the Gorif and Didikh. 

At the village of Khoja-Chak both roads unite. A road to Gharm 
Road to Gharm. has been made along the Sor-Bokh through 
the village of Beni-Sufian, which is 3 miles 

south-west of the junction of the Sor-Bokh and Surkhab, From 


Ab-i-Khait stream. 


Ab-i-Yasman stream. 
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Beni-Sufian this road turns to the east, following the right 
bank of the Surkhab, and after a distance of 1] miles reaches 
Gharm.* 

The Kafirnihan* (which in Kirgiz signifies “ the faithless monster ) 
is one of the largest of the tributaries of the Amu. 
It is made up of several streams, which How out 
of the southern slopes of the Hisar range. One of the first of its 
affluents is the Rumit-Daria, which issues from 
the snowclad mass of the Hisar range, not far 
from Paldorak. Having burst forth from its gorge, the Rumit-Daria 
turns westward, and follows this direction as far as the village of 
Munka-Tube, 3 miles from the town of Dushamba. It then bends to 
the south, and continues this course until it enters the Amu. In the 

Towne in the basin of basin of the Kafirnihan there are five considerable 
the Kafirnihon, towns—Faizabad, Kafirnihan, Dushamba, Hisar, 
and Kobadian (the last named lies far down the river). 


The valley of the Kafirnihan is wide towards the north, where it 
Valicy of the Kafirni- receives its last tributary, the Khanak-Daria ; 


Kafirnihan. 


Rumit-Daria, 


han, but it afterwards narrows into the gorge which 
bears the name of Pai-Duldul, or “ Duldul’s foot,” the name of the 
Pai-Duldul gorge. prophet Ali’s mythical mule. The town of 
Situation of the town Hisar lies at the entrance to this gorge. From 
of Hisar. Hisar to Kobadian and on to the Amu-Daria, 


the Kafirnihan flows through a narrow mountain gorge, at the side of 
which there are no practicable roads. The population at this point is 
Position of the Pai. sparse. The Kafirhnian is fordable at only a few 
Duldul gorge. points. The Pai-Duldul gorge lies between 
two mountain masses, the Baba-Tag being on the west and Ghazi- 
Melek on the east. 
The following rivera enter the Kafirnihan through its right 
bank :-— 
The Zigdi-Daria is the largest. It flows in two channels from 
Zigdi-Dario. the Varzob defile, at the mouth of which lies 
Position of. the town the town of Dushamba, with its strong citadel 
of Dushamba. on the high and steep banks of the river. 
At this point the Zigdi-Daria takes the name of the Dushamba- 
D ‘ . Daria. It falls into the Kafirnihan, 24 
ushamba-Daria an: . 
other name for the Zigdi- miles lower down, at the village of Munta- 
Daria. Tube. As the Zigdi-Daria, it isa swift and 
copious mountain stream, and is only fordable in a few places. One 
of these fords is opposite the town of Dushamba, but this one is dan- 
gerous and not practicable at all times of the year. 
The Khanak-Daria issues from the Khanak-Tag defile and 
enters the Kafirnihan at the town of Hisar, 
Ahisunk- Turin: which, as well as its neighbourhood, is watered 


by the tributary stream. 


* Aminof’s “ Military Statistical Sketch of Kohistan”: The “Turkistan Aunual,” 
No. II, pnge 82. Information based on inquiry.—Author. 


t Probably Kafir Nihang.—Hev. 
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Of the tributaries of the Kafirnihan on its left bank, the [lek ig 
Tributaries of the Knfir- alone worth mentioning, This waters the fruit- 
nihan on its left bank. ful plain of Faizabad. It comes out of the 
Tek Ivan-Tau mountain, and falls into the Kafimihan 

not far from the town of the same name.* 


The river Surkhan is considered one of the principal afluents of the 
Surkhan. Amu. Prior to the date of M. Mayef’s expe- 
“Tupnlan,” a name dition, the Surkhan was, from verbal informa- 
erroneously given to tho tion, marked in Russian maps as the Tupalan. 
Surkhan. But this name is really only that of one of the 
Surkhan’s tributaries. The Surkhan is composed of many rivers, 
which flow from the mountains surrounding ts wide valley. Of these, 
the most copious are the following :— 


The Tupalan, or Tupalang, issues from the snowelad mass of 
Mashankenteli by the Shamal-Agian gorge. It 
is a swift river, whieh may justly be considered 
the source of the Surkhan. Near its exit from the mountains, at the 
Town of Sar-iJui, town of Sar-i-Jui, the Tupalan takes the name 
Sar-i-Jui-Daria. of the Sar-i-Jui-Daria. Below the town of Sar- 
Town of Sar-i-Osio. — j-Osio the Tupalan has a very swift current and 
is not fordable. The river is crossed by a bridge 14 miles above 
the town of Sar-i-Jui. At this point the Tupalan is from 50 to 70 
yards wide, but the length of the bridge does not exceed 30 paces. 


If we consider the Tupalan as the source of the Surkhan, we 
should reckon the Kara-Tag-Daria to be the 
first of its tributaries, both as to size and vol- 
ume. It likewise is not fordable, but in its 
rae part, opposite the town of Kara-Tag, there is a good strong 
ridge. 
The tributaries of the Surkhan on the west are— 


The Kalluk-Daria, which comprises two mountain streams,—the 
Kalluk-Daria, Great- Greater and Lesser Kalluk. Both issue from 
erand Lesser Kalluk. the Kalluk defile, along which passes one of the 
roads leading to the valley of the Surkhan from the Baisan moun- 
Road to the Surkhan tain plateau. The rich village of Kalluk lies 
from the Buisan plateau. on the Kalluk-Daria before that river quits 
the defile of the same name. 


The Khoja-Ipak-Daria and its tributary the Kizil-Su flow from 
Khoja-Ipak-Dariaand the gorge of the same name and unite their 
Kizil-Su. waters not far from the town of Denan, which, 
with its neighbouring fields, is watered by the tributary stream. In 
Town of Denau. flourishing times when a dense population 
oceupied the whole of the valley of the river as 

far as the Amu, the Kizil-Su hada still greater importance than 
Ancient town of Ter- now. According to native statements, a huge 
moda canal led from this river and watered the fields 
belonging to the large town of Termedu, which is now a heap of ruins. 


Tupalan. 


Kara-Tag-Daria. 
Town of Kara-Tag. 


No. es canes was explored by M. Maycf—see “ Turkistan Gazette ’ for 1877, 
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The Segri-Dag-Daria is likewise formed of two mountain streams 

Segri-Dag Daria. bearing the same name. This river does not 

Begship of Yurcha. reach the Surkhan, but is diverted by canals to 
the begship of Yurcha. 


The tributaries of the Surkhan on the east are the following :— 


The Kara-Dag-Daria has been spoken of 
above. 


The Dashti-Navat-Daria is 50 called after the rich village of 
the same name situated on it. This village is 
famous for its excellent pomegranates. 
The Regor-Daria likewise bears the name of the town which lies on 
Besseties its banks. This town once constituted an 
egor Marie independent begship, and disputed for pre-emi- 
nence with the rich town of Denau. 
In some old works Regor is called Hisar-Paian (i.¢., Lower 
Regor or Hisar-Paian, Hisar), whilst Hisar proper is termed Hisar- 
Hisur-Bola, and Hisar- Bala (or Upper Hisar) or Hisar-Shadman (joyful 
Shudman. Hisar). 


Below Kalluk and Regor-Daria there are no large affluents of the 
Surkhan, As thia river gets further to the south the rich villages 
become fewer. The marshy lowlying banks of the Surkhan are over- 
grown with reeds, wild olive and various small bushes. In this 
swampy anddensely covered region swarm tigers, wild pigs, jackals, 
and all sorts of wild fowl. 

In the valley : of the Surkhan there are the following towns :—Kara- 

Towns in the valley of Dag, Regor, Sar-i-Jui, Sar-i-Osio, Yarchi, and 
the Surkhan, Denau. This wide and agricultural valley was 
the centre of the political life of the Hisar tract when it was 
separate from Bukhara and held an independent existence. Native 
traditions tell us that the Surkhan valley once had a dense population. 
Now, whatever inhabitants it has are grouped together, principally 
in its northern part, where copious mountain streams permit of their 
irrigating the cultivated land without much trouble.* 

This river at the town of Derbend is called the Derbend-Daria. 

f . It Hows from the Baisan-Tau mountains, so that, 
1 ee Der- its source is situated not far from that of the 
eee Kichi-Uru-Daria. Its banks are but thinly 
studded with villages, whilst Derlend has only become a populous 
mountain hamlet, thanks to the existence in the neighbouring gorges 
of certain flats adapted for cultivation ; but even Derbend has not 
more than 500 houses. Between Derbend and Lailakan there is 
scarcely one village, if we omit such small hamlets as Manch-Igerchi 
and Shadi-Bai. 

Before leaving the mountains and coming into the plains on 
the Amu-Daria littoral, the Shirabad-Daria flows through the nar- 
row Nan-Dagan gorge. The road follows the bed of this swift 


Kora-Dag-Daris. 


Dashti-Navat-Daria. 


oS 
* A considerable part of tho Surkhan basin hos been explored by M. Mayef 
“ Turkistan Gazette” for 1877, No. 7.—Author. 
24 
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running stream. Three miles lower down, at the very base of the 
a. mountains, stands the town of Shirabad, a place 
Town of Shirabad. renowned for the triumphs of the Prophet's 
brother-in-law, Ali, the 4th Kaliph, after whom this town has received 
its name.* The Shirabad-Dariais fordable. Its waters do not eve 
year reach the Amu-Daria, as they are diverted by canals to the rich 
villages of the begship, for the constant daily supply of parts of which 
the Shirabad-Daria does not yield sufficient water. For example 
the fields of Buz-Rabat only receive water from this river during 
two years out of every three. It is only in the spring, at a time, 
when most of the rivers are full to overflowing, that the Shirabad- 
Daria reaches the Amu.f After it has yeceived the watera of the 
Shivabad-Daria, the Amu has no other tributary. 


The tributaries of the Amu on its left bank are— 


a 

The Ab-i-Panj—The upper course of this river was explored by 
ee Lientenant Wood in 1838 and by the members 
of the Forsyth Mission in 1874, The Ab-i- 
Panj takes its rise in the lake of the Greater Pamir, otherwise called 
: Sari-Kul (“the yellow lake”), Airan-Kul, and 
Lake Sari-Kul. Kul-Kalan (“ the great lake”). Sometimes, too, 
the same lake is known as lake Victoria and Wood’s lake. The more 
generally used designation is, however, Sari-Kul. It lics close to the 
western end of the high plateau of the Greater Pamir. In winter its 
length is about 10 miles (from west to east) and its width about 3 
miles, Insummer its dimensions are greater. The southern shore 
of lake Sari-Kul is flat, its northern precipitous and irregular, Three 
miles from its head a high headland juts out from the northern 
and extends to within about a mile of the southern shore. The 
mountains on this shore rise from the level of the lake very gradually. 
Their separate summits reach a height of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 
Wide plains and low plateaux lie between Sari-Kul and the ranges to 
the north of it, forming a belt about 24 miles wide. he chain of 
mountains north of the lake appear to be much lower than those on 
the south side. Captain Trotter (one of the members of the Forsyth 
7 . Mission) determined the height of the lake itsclf 
Height of Sari-Kul. to he 13,900 fect above the sea (Wood’s caleula- 
tions made it 15,600 feet). Its waterisfresh. Beyond the upper end 
of the lake the valley narrows and so continues for $ miles. After this 
it again opens out, falling slightly towards the east. The height of 

the watershed is here 14,300 feet. 


Ab-i-Panj. 


The river Ab-i-Panj emerges from the western extremity of the 
lake and flows in a south-westerly direction, at first through the wide 
and grass-grown valley of the Greater Pamir. At a distance of 
23 miles from the lake birches and willows begin to grow about the 


__,” Ali throughout Central Asia is spoken of as a lion (shir), whence Shirabad ia “ the 
lion’s city”* Ali is likewiee called by another name, Shah-i- Mardan, which means “the 
king of men.” ‘This Intecr title is diffused over Central Asia.— Author. 


. + Mayef’a “ Qeagraphical Sketch of the Hisar Tract”: “ Turkistan Gazetle” for 
1877, No. 7.— Author, 
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bed of the river. For the 27 miles before the Panj receives through 
its left bank the waters of the Sarhad, its valley 
greatly narrows, so that the cliffs on either side 
shut in the bed of the river, and consequently the road along it becomes 
more difficult, At this point the basin of the Greater Pamir proper 
terminates. Before the Panj is joined by the Sarvad the Muts enters 

Road from Kala-Panj, it. This mver comes from the range separating 
the capital of Wakhan,to Shugnan and Wakhan, The entire length of the 
per Dune the capital o&f Muts is 27 miles. Along it leads a fair weather 

mugnen- roal (upper) from Kala-Panj, the capital of 
Wakhan, to Bar-Panj, the capital of Shugnan (eight days’ 
journey). 


Sarvad. 


At a distance of 10 miles from where the Panj receives the Sarvad, 
another stream enters it trom the north—the 
Zarzaman. The valley and gorge of the Upper 
Panj are barren. Population begins only from Langar-Kishta, 2 con- 
siderable village situated on the right bank of the river, 2 miles above 
where it is joined by the Sarvad. From this point downwards there 
are settlements of Wakhan agriculturists along the course of the Panj. 
The Sarvad falls into the Panj at the Zanch settlement. Five miles 
below this again, on the right bank of the Panj, lies Kala-Panj, the 

Origin of the name principal town of Wakhan. The town is so 
Kala-Panj. called from the five forts which it contains. 
Of these, two only can be considered forts in the strict sense of the 
word, the other three being mere watch-towers on high crags. The 
principal fort, in which the Amir lives, is an irregular building of 
stone and mud, with high walls and numerous towers. It is situated 
on an eminence above the river. 


At Kala-Panj the river is 60 yards wide, but easily fordable. 
During periods of full water it is crossed on rafts supported by in- 
flated skins. The members of the Forsyth Mission traversed the 
distance between Kala-Panj and lake Sari-Kul in five days (from 26th 
April to 1st May), going over the snow. From Kala-Panj the course 
of the river continues to pass through a narrow gorge, studded here 
and there by inhabited points. As far as the Ish-Kasim settlement 
the Panj preserves a westerly direction, but from this point (determined 

Point where the Panj astronomically by Wood) it turns abruptly 
enters the Ak-Su. to the north, and after 2 further course of 
200 miles enters the Ak-Su, opposite the Shugnan fort, Wamar. 
This portion of the course of the Panj has been fixed by one 
of the Asiatics sent by Captain Trotter from Kala-Panj. The 
same Asiatic made a survey of, and collected certain information about, 
the country through which he passed. We have, too, regarding this 
portion of the Panj other information collected by Russians from in- 
quiries made during the time of the Alai military scientific expedition. 

The lower course of the Panj waters Shugnan territory and the 
Rushan district, which belongs to it. This province is independent 

Collective namo for 2nd is governed by Yusuf Ali Khan, Shugnan 
Shugnon and Rushan (or as it is pronounced on the Alai Séugdan) 
together, Reason for it. nd Rushan together are sometimes called 
Diujan (or “ the two-lived country”), because both their climate and 


Zarzaman, 
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water are, in the opinion of the natives, so good, that 2 man who 
enjoys them can live twice as long as any- 
where else. Bar-Panj, the chief town of 
Shugnan, lies on the left bank of the river, and contains about 1,500 
inhabitants. Somewhat to the north of Bar-Panj, the Suchan enters 
the Panj through its right bank. This tributary is made up of two 
3 considerable streams,—the Shah-Dari and th 
Shel: Dart end Gunde. Gunda. The genera] direction of the course of 
the Suchan is from east to west. From 33 to 40 miles south of Bar. 
Ruby mines near the Panj there is situated on the Panj the village 
village of Goran. of Goran, near which are worked the celebrated 
ruby mines. Gordon says that these mines are worked under arange- 
ments made by the Amir of Kabul. The work in them is heavy and 
attended with great risk. 
The Panj receives on its left bank the considerable affluent, 
Sarhad. Sarhad, the general direction of whose course is 
. from west to east. The Sarhad flows out of the 
Lesser Pamir. Its source lics at a distance of about 4 mile from 
lake Kaz-Kul or Oi-Kul. At a distance of 6 miles from this lake 
a smajl stream enters the Sarhad. This stream issues from the 
Pamir Tag-Dumbash, and along it there is a road to Kanjut over 
Road to Kanjut over the Kichru pass. Ata distance of 17 miles from 
the Kichru pass. the Haz-Kul, the valley comes to an end, so 
that here, too, terminates the western end of the Lessser Pamir-Khurd, 
Pamir-Khurd the length of the entire valley being, according 
° to Gordon, 58 miles from west toeast. From 
this point the Sarhad Hows in a deep bed between high banks, which 
are bounded by fatpnet mapntaae. Along these mountains, on 
. the right bank of the river, a road gocs to 
Hae eee Wakhan. At a distance of 35 wile from 
the source of the Sarhad there lies on it the boundary Langar, at which 
the Kirgiz are engaged in agriculture and in looking after their herds. 
An affluent of some size enters the Sarhad at Langar from the south- 
Road to Kanjut over east, and along the bank of that stream a road 
the Kura pass. leads to Kanjut over the Kura pass. The rest 
of the road along the Sarhad is very difficult, and is much worse 
than that between the Greater Pamir and the upper course of the 
Panj. At a distance of 25 miles below the source of the Sarhad 
birch, willow and a huge kind of juniper make their appearance 
on its banks, Consequently, there is no lack of fuel along 
the whole road as far as Wakhan and Badakhshan. The valley 
becomes mure open at a distance of 1 mile from the Sarhad 
settlement, and preserves about the same width as far as Kala- 
Panj. Habitations and ploughed fields begin at the same settlement, 
and continue throughout the rest of the valley. However, between 
the several settlements there are vast tracts thickly covered with 
willow, or such as afford pasture for the cattle.* 
We possess information regarding this river in the work of Yule 
Kukchs. (who has compiled the knowledge obtained by 
. Wood, Faiz Bakhsh, Panfuli Suan Tsan, Raverty, 
Baber, and others), and from inquiries made of the natives during the 


Position of Bar-Panj. 


© Gordon’s “ Roof of the World,” Venukof’s Translation.— Author. 
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Russian expedition to the Alai.* The name Kukcha is derived from the 

Derivation of the Turki word ku&, meaning “blue” or “ green. ”” 
word. This river attains full development at the bridge 
of Shash-Pul, above the Faizabad gorge, where itis joined by its two 
principal tributaries, the Vardoj (according to native pronunciation 
Vardich) and the Jarm. Wood says that the Jarm is the origin and 
source of the Kukcha, and that the Vardoj is ite tributary. 


The Jarm flows out of a lake which rests on the northern slopes 
of the Hindu-Kush. Its valleys, or rather gorges, comprise, accord- 
ing to Yule, the circles of Kuran, Anjuman, and Parsan, which are 
subject to Jarm. According to ascertained information, the circle which 

Lapie-lazuli mines of Yule calls Kuran is Min-Dinan, + in which are 
Min-Dinan. the famous lapis-lazuli mines and also ruby 
mines as celebrated as those of Goran on the Panj, about which 
we spoke above. These mines were visited by Wood in 1837 as 
he was journeying to lake Sari-Kul, 

The valley of Jarm was formerly known under the name of Yam- 

Yamgan, former nome gan. Its mineral riches gave occasion to the 
of Jarm valley. modern Badakhshanese to coin this designa- 
tion from Aama-kan, which signifies “all mines.” 


The town of Jarm (marked in Russian maps, which are com- 
Jarm, the old capital piled from local information as Jurum) is 
of Badakhshan. situated in the valley of the same name. It 
was the chief town of Badakhshan when Wood visited the country, 
Faizabad being at the time in ruins. Pundit Manful says that 
the old name of this town was Holan (Golan), 
Holan or Golan, the put its name Jarm is at any rate met with 
Ancien’. name Fortthe dwing the campaigns of Timur on the 
Kukcha. 


The river Vardoj is made up of three streams, which unite near 

z, Zabak. One of these issues from the amall 

Beye loke. lake of Bazjir, near the Ishkashmi pass. The 

two others flow from the Hindu-Kush into Chitral territory, The 

valleys (or rather gorges) of these two streams form passes into the 

same country. Those to the east on the roads vid Kartez, Agram, 

and Nuksan; those to the west vid Darakutol to the highlands of 

the valley of Sanglich. Still further to the 

Pasa of Zak-Darn, vest, is the pass of Zak-Dara (which means 

“the pass of Hades”), leading to Kafiristan. For several miles 

before it joins the Jarm, the Vardoj flows through the plain 

country of Bagaran, one of the richest and most densely populated 

tracts in Badakhshan. In Bagaran, it is said, stood the ancient 
capital of this province. 

Into the Vardoj fall the united waters of the Zargalan and 

Zareal 1Zardeo, Zardeo, each of which gives its name to two 

eee “circles of the central province. To the north 


* Queations on this subject were asked of Jehandar Shah, former Ruler of Badakh- 


shan, st others.— Author. ‘ 
; ™t It. niu be understood that the Kuran circle now bears this neme.—Atithor. 
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of the Zardeo lies the high tableland of Sheva, which affords the 
Road from Faizabad best pasturage in the whole country, and over 
to Kalah-j-Kum. which a road leads from Faizabad, the capital 
of Badakhshan, to Kalah-i-Kum, the capital of Darwaz, and to 
Bar-Panj, the capital of Shugnan. On the Sheva platean there is a 
considerable lake called by the oft-repeated name in Central Asia, 
Sari-Kul. It is to be supposed that this lake is drained on the 
north side by the Panj. 
The Vardoj, after uniting with the Jarm at the Shash-Pul bridge, 
forms the large river called the Kukeha, hig 
Boe river now enters a yery narrow gorge, and 
throug this flows right up to Faizabad. When Wood visited the spot, 
Faizabad was in complete ruins. But ae many years it has 
, ; once more been occupied as a capital. In 1866 
arie tere pail however, it only contained 400 houses. The 
of Bulakhshan, “Mirza,” who visited it in the year 1809, 
says that Faizabad stretches for almost a mile along the right 
bank of the Kukcha, and that “in no place is the town more 
than a mile wide.” Faizabad is not encircled by a wall. The 
Amit’s residence, a square mud-built fort, lies at the north-west angle 
of the town, whilst the ancient citadel, called Zagarchi, towers above 
it from the south bank of the river. The building, known as the 
Kharka-i-Sherif (“the sacred shirt”), is very much venerated, because 
it contained this relic of the Prophet, which, some years ago, was 
carried off by the armies of Ahmad Shah of Kabul. 


Beyond Faizabad the mountains approach very close to the right 
bank of the Kukeha. At this point the Yaftal 
district is entered, a mountainous but well po- 
pulated country lying on a stream of thesame name, which enters the 
Pazuku or Shobr-i: Kukeha through its right bank. Further on is 
Buzurg. the feudal state of Pazaku or Shahr-i-Buzurg. 
The natives say that between the left bank of the Kukcha and 
the mountains there stretch plains whieh are intersected by the Daraim, 
Teshkan, Navi, and Mashhad, tributaries of the Kukcha. 
On the summit of a rock, at the mouth of the river Teshkan 
(Bakhsh is the name according to Russian 
Fort Zafar. information), stood fort Zafar, the chief fortified 
point of Badakhshan and famous in the history of Baber and 
Humayun. 
The river Mashhad a Shere its name from a town which ir 
situated on it, close to the spot where the roa 
Toga ok Masia: from Faizabad to Kunduz coe the river, The 
town itself is so called after some famous men of the early period of 
Islam, who fell, it is supposed, at this point.* 


Yaftal district. 


Several miles above Mashhad, on the same river, stands Kishm 
Kishm or Kishem, tho (or Kishem), a once considerable town, and 
Casem of Marco Polo. which is now the capital of the vassal town 
a ea 


_ © On the Russian chart, prepared from clicited information, both the town and 
river are called Mashat.—Aufhor. 
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(to Badakhshan) of the same name. This is the Casem of Marco 
Polo, of which one hears so much in the history 
of Timur and of hia house. The Varesach district 
oceupies the upper portion of the valley of the Mashhad. 

There is yet another tributary of the Kukcha on its left bank, in 
Badakhshan territory. This stream waters the plain of Kalah-Agan 
or Kalah-Afghan (7.¢., the Afghan fort). The plain is called after the 
fort built on it on the road between Faizabad and Kunduz. The Lata- 
band circle lies on the Kalah-Afghan stream, 
Lataband is the name of a northern branch of 
the Hindu-Kush, which forms the boundary line between Badakhshan 
and Kunduz. 


In the mountains of Ak-Bulak (‘ the white spring ”), which are a 

‘Ak-Bulak salt mines, Patt of the Lataband range, there are vast 

rock salt mines, that furnish the entire country 

from Chitral to Kunduz; and this was the case, too, in the days of 
Mareo Polo. 


Returning to the right bank of the Kukcha, we find that its valley 
Rustak, trade centre begins to widen in the plains about Rustak. 
of Badakbshan, This is the chief trade centre of Badakhshan, 
since it lies at the passage out of allthe mountain countries and at 
the meeting of the roads from Kashgar, Chitral, Faizabad, Balkh, 
Khulm, and Kuliab. Rustak is not situated on the Kukcha, but, so 
the natives say, 7 miles away from it, on a stream which issues from 
the Duvaletan pass. 


Rustak territory extends to the mouth of the Kukcha and beyond 
Extent of Rustak ter- to Yangikalaon the Oxus.* The greater portion 
ritory. of it is flat, affording excellent pasturage. The 
central part of the Rustak district directly east of the junction of 
Chnab, Chinb, Chainb, the _Kukcha and the Oxus, is called Chaab, 
. . Chiab, Chaiab, z.¢., ‘well water,” because the 
inhabitants get their drinking water entirely from wells. 

The Rag district joins the north-cast end of the Rustak 
district. This is a more mountainous country, 
but still very well suited for settlements. The 
best race, both physically and morally, in all Badakhshan, occupy 
this country.t 

Regarding this river, the southern portion of which waters the 
Kunduz country, we have only Yule’s inform- 
ation, based principally on data collected by 
Wood and Burnes. The Bamian stream is the chief source of this river. 
This stream is supplied by numerous channels flowing from the Ak- 
Rabat pass (10,200 feet) and from neighbouring gorges. At the 
north-east end of the Bamian valley the same stream is joined by 
another of almost equal size, which descends through the wild defile of 
Yimuri from the Khajiak pass. 


Varsach. 


Lataband. 


Rag district. 


Ak-Sarai. 





# Wood's Jankala ; both names signify “the new Fort.” —Author. 
+ Yule’s Outlines of the Geography and History of Une Highlands of the Amu- 
Daria,” pp. 3437. 0. A. Fedchenko’s Translation, St Petersburg, 1873—.duthor. 
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Ona volcanic (?) rock, which divides these streams, are ruins that 
Ruins of Zohak or from their name Zokak, or, as it is more full 
Zohuk-i-Marat. called, Zohak-t-Marat, i.e., “ the serpent Zohak,” 
are connected with the most ancient Persian traditions. . 


From here the Ak-Sarai turns almost to the north, passing 
through the country of Shaikh-Ali, one of the most distinguished of 
the Hisar districts. About 40 miles to north-east 
of Zohak, in a place called Chahar-Dara (or the 
four defiles), two tributaries, of almost the same length as its own, 

Saihan and Kemerd, meet the Ak-Sarai. One is the Saihan, the other 
tributaries of the Ak- the Kemerd, which take their rise near Bend.i. 
Sorai. Babar, close to the sources of the Balkh rivers, 
Both these tributaries of the Ak-Sarai cross the road from Bamian to 

Ak-Serai chongea to Khulur. At the boundary of Chahar-Dara, if 
Surkhab. not before, the Ak-Sarai takes the name of the 
Surkhab. It, in all probability, receives further on copious affluents from 

Reames the snowy mountains to the right, but before 

we come to the Andarab it has no known con- 
siderable tributary. The Andarab enters it from the east near Doshi, 
85 miles in a direct line north-east of Zohak. This river, as it flows 
for more than a degree in a direction parallel with the Hindu-Kush, 
collects much of its waters, and must therefore bring a copious 
volume to the Surkhab. Near the town of Gori, the valley consider- 
ably widens. There is, or was, at Somri, half-way 
between Gori and Baglan, a bridge over the 
river. They ascribe the building of this bridge to Aurangzib. Further 

Bridge over Surkhab, on the Baglan, which flows from Narin and the 
supposed to be built by mountains of Khost, enters the Surkhab, and 
Aurangzib, immediately below Kunduz it is joined by another 
tributary, which Wood calls the Khanabad, but which is sometimes 
called the Bangi, after one of its own tributaries, 
of which there are three, ¢/z., the Farakhor or 
Talikan, the Bangi proper, and the Shorab (or 
Sor-ab, i.¢., “ salt water”), The latter, from its 
name, must of course issue from asalt spring. Regarding the width 
and depth of the Surkhab or Ak-Sarai, as it is called in the Kunduz 
district, there are no clear indications. Wood crossed it near Baglan 

Xone of the rivers of 24 the end of November. Burnes in his narra- 
Kanduz fordubleduring tive does not mention how he crossed the river 
the melting of the (in June) in the course of his long journey from 
Snowe. Khulur to Khanabad and back again, but he 
says, in a descriptive chapter, that not one of the rivers of Kunduz is 
fordable in summer during the melting of the snows.* 

The river Zarafshant serves to connect the river system of the 
Sir with that of the Amu. If we regard the 
main watershed (the Hisar range) which se- 
parates the Amu from the Sir, then the Zarafshan belongs to the river 


Chahar-Dara, 


Town of Gori. 


Baglan. 


Khanabad or Bungi. 


Zarafshan, 





* Yule’a “ Outlines of the Geography and History of the Highland of the Amu- 
Daria,” pp. 39-41, O. A. Fedchenko’s Translation: St, Petersburg, 1873—Author. 

+ This river bas been explored by Fedchenko, Aminof, Grebenkin and Sobdef.— 
Author. 
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system of the latter, aince it flows from the mountains lying on that 
side of the main watershed. If, however, we look to the direction 
taken by the course of the Zarafshan, then we must at once attach it 

Menning of the name to the river system of the Amu. The name 
Zarafshan: whence de Zarafskan means in the native tongue “the dis- 
rived: tributor of gold.” The river received this desig 
nation, not from the scanty auriferous sand found in its upper streams, 
but from its beneficial influence in fertilising the fields, gardens, and 
orchards adjoining its banks, and because this river, the width of which 

Ancient Sogdiana and 12 Places is 27 miles,* stretches like a con- 
the old town of Miranda, tinuous green ribbon for hundreds of miles in 
tone themodern Samar- length. Like the Nile, the Zarafshan has of old 

ond, drawn inhabitants to its banks. The ancient 
Sogdiana was situated on it, and its chief town, Miranda, occupied the 
place where Samarkand now stands.t The whole course of the Zavaf- 
shan amounts to 400 miles, of which the river flows for 253 miles in 
Russian territory. This course must be divided as to character into 
two parts—viz., the upper course of the river for 133 miles, and the 
lower course for 120 miles. 


The Upper Zarafshan, under the name of the Machi (which is 
Upper Zarafshan, or preserved as far as the village Oburdan), flows 
Maer , . out of the vast Kok-Su glacier, which is 
ok-Sa glacier. several miles long, and which lies in on angle 

of the mountains some 47 miles cast of the meridian of the town 
of Khojend. The height of the glacier above the sea is 9,000 feet. 
From here the Zarafshan hurries away, like a swift mountain torrent, 
through a very narrow gorge, where there is literally only room for 
its channel between the clefts of the rocks which overhang its 
bed. The mountains on its left bank especially approach so close to 
the river as to tower directly above it, whilst those on the right 
bank now approach, now recede, leaving several narrow strips of land 
that are adapted for settlements. The direction taken by the Upper 
Zarafshan is due west, without any special sinuosities. The average 
fall of the river is about 25 feet per verst (4 mile). The width of 
its stream varies. In places its channel lies in one deep bed, in others 
it is divided into several branches. It is not possible to measure the 
depth of this river because of the velocity of itscurrent. It is scarcely 
possible to ride across the Upper Zarafshan, even in the winter season. 
The river is bridged in about thirty places, in order that commu- 
nication may be kept up between its banks, by uniting the villages on 
cither side. The method adopted for the construction of these 
bridges is the same as in the Caucasus. The great number of them 
mercly consist of logs thrown across the bed, over which is placed 
a roadway, the whole being insecurely held together by cross-picces. 





* Perhaps 4 verste (24 miles) ia the width intended in the text.—Trans. 


+ Strabon apeaks of the river flowing through Sogdinna, Aristobulus calls it Po?i- 
temet. The Macedonians gave it this name, just as they either composed or replaced 
many naines by others. After watering this locality, this river entersa barren, sandy 
country, and is there absorbed by the sands, as is the Ari inthe country of the Ariana "— 
Strabon’s Geography, page 528, Mishchenko’s Translation: Moscow, 1879.—Author. 
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These bridges are so dangerous, that even when a man on foot gets on 
to them, they rock and sway about. For the cross-pieces poplar wood ig 
used. In the spring many of these bridges are carried away by the rush 
of water. During the winter season there are many shoals in the 
Zaratshan, when severe frosts set in. Its waters, where the current is 
less swift, are covered with a thin crust of ice. Great caution has to 
be exercised in walking over this. 


After adding to its volume by receiving affluents, the Zarafshan 
leaves the mountains at the village of Dashti-Kazi (near Penjakend), 
From here its banks are much less high. On 
Lower course of the yeaching the village of Jarti-Tube, the Zarafshan 
Zorafahen. has completely issued into the plain. Here its 
banks are lowlying and ofa clay formation. From Penjakend its 
valley becomes wider and wider. From Katti-Kurgan the left bauk 
of the Zarafshan is bordered by the low Katti-Kurgan mountains, 
which lie ata distance of 10 to 20 miles from it; and 33 to 40 miles 
beyond its right bank is the Nuratin-Tau range, Below Kermin in 
Bukharian territory the Zarafshan becomes quite a steppe river. 
At the very exit of this river from the mountains, large canals 
are diverted from it for the irrigation of the fields in the southern and 
northern halves of the Zarafshan valley. The former is consider- 
ably higher than the latter, so that the banks of the canals leading to 
it are deep cuttings into the bed of the Zarafshan. 


The streams which flow from the Shar-i-Sabz mountains (these 
chashmas, or springs, give the name to the whole sub-district 
Chashma-Ab) are not large, and are diverted for the irrigation of the 
fields lying at the foot of these mountains and for that of 
almost the rest. of the southern half of the valley, there being only 
one other possible way of carrying water from the Zarafshan a little 
higher. Thus have come into existence those vast canals, of which 
the largest is the Dargam, and called lower 
down the Angar. It is 46 miles long, and in 
appearance is like a oie nan There is another large canal, 

es regarding which some doubt has been expressed as 
+ aimed icloabt whether to whether it is not really a river. This is the 
Nurpai. It begins at the village of Aflasia, 4 

miles from Katti-Kurgan, and passes into Bukharian territory. 

Before reaching the Chupan-Ata mountains, 5 miles to the north 

Ak-Deria and Kara. Of Samarkand, the Zarafshan is divided into 
Daria, branches of the twostreams. The northern or main stream is 
Zarofshan, called the Ak-Daria (in Tajik, the Daria-Safid, 
or “ white river ”), the southern the Kara-Daria (in Tajik, the Daria- 
mica ab HRALRAR Siya, or “black river”). The distance between 

* them is 10 to 12 miles. They unite near the 
town of Khatirchi, on the Russian boundary line with Bukhara. 

Thus the Zarafehan ata by its branches an island, which is 

oceupied by the sub-districts of Aferikend and 

Pa ormed by the Deishamba. This is the richest and most densely 
. pepulated portion of the valley. To the fertility 

of the soil and the abundance of the water-supply due the extraordinary 


Dargam or Angar canal. 
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Tet chee. oh crops on this island. Here nota scrap of ground 
ni. Et 
Fertility of ite eoil _ jies fallow, all being cultivated a the most 
careful manner. Fields of cotton, wheat, rice, barley, millet, jenushka 
(lucerne grass), planted round with trees, and here and there a village 
with its belt of gardens—such is the landscape presented by the island, 
which also bears the general name of Miankal, or the Miankal valley. 
Although this island lies between the two branches of the Zaraf- 
Miankal, the general Shan, it receives the water of one only, vzz., that 
name given to the island, of the Kara-Daria. The Ak-Daria waters the 
_, ..., fields lying to the north of it. The principal 
canals, which irrigate the northern part of the valley, take their rise 
much above those for the southern part, so that places far away from 
it are able to receive the water of the Zarafshan. This remark applies, 
for example, to the neighbourhoud of fort Tash-Kupruk (‘the stone 
bridge ”’), 20 miles from the Zarafshan. 


In order to increase the volume of the water in the Kara-Daria, 
Dam at the Cbupan- every summer a dam is placed at the Chupan- 
Ata mountain : Ata mountain, which directs the greater portion 
of the water of the Zerafshan into the Kara-Daria channel.* This 
its importance. dam has a vast importance for the khanate 
of Bukhara, since from the Kara-Daria is 
diverted the large Nurpai canal, which encloses'the Zia-ud-din begship 
and the greater part of the Katti-Kurgan section. It is clear that in 
the Nurpai canal there will only be sufficient water when there is an 
abundance in the Kara-Daria, zc, when the dam at the base of the 
Chupan-Ata mountain is in working order. Therefore the inhabitants 
of Zia-ud-din and Katti-Kurgan chiefly look after its repairs. 


The waters of the Zarafshan not only irrigate the ficlds, but also 

aa .. manure them; for during its swift rush 

ae tnng._provert ts of 133 miles it brings down Sith it much allu- 

Zarafshan. vial soil, with which its watere are thickly 

charged. When, therefore, its waters overflow the fields, they leave an 

ooze which is apparently very fertilising. In addition to this, the 
fields are artificially manured. 


Besides the Nurpai canal, there are the following from the Kara~ 
Nurpai and other can. Daria :—Afarinkend, Min-Arik, Khoja-Arik, and 
als diverted from tho Kalichevan. The country around the Min-Arik 
Kara-Daria branch of and Khoja-Arik canals is especially fertile, and 
the Zarate: was considered by the Bukharian Government 
to be that which brings in most revenue. The numerous canals, 
which flow one beside the other, or in terraces one over the other, 
are fringed with rows of trees; and these give to the locality an 
extraordinarily original and picturesque appearance. So, too, is that 
Bich- Arik. of the thickly-populated country between Chilek 
. and the Ak-Daria, which is called Bish-Arik, 
from the five large canals diverted from the Ak-Daria for the 
irrigation of that stretch of country. 


nn 
* The pressure of the vernal waters breaks down this dam every year, and every 
year the inhabitants re-ercet it,— Author. 
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Each minor canal is taken at an obtuse angle from the main one. 
thus one diverted from the Kara-Daria or the 
Nurpai would run almost parallel to it. Along 
each of these canals there are sometimes as many as ten villages, each 
of which has its own canal ; and from these smaller watercourses the 
fields of individual personsare supplied. In this way each main canal 
has its own system of the villages ; but these systems are not entirely 
independent of each other, because some of the water which passes to 
the fields of one system returns to the canals lower down. Morcover, 
by keeping the water in one system, the quantity in another is reduced. 
Thus, though the Zarafshan is a eee and sopione river at its 

. ' source, on issuing from the mountains at 

in ae Pons ae Haas Dashti-Kazi it eraddally becomes reduced in 
sequence of number of gize and velocity, because of the withdrawal of 
ita-sandle. the bulk of its water to irrigate the surround. 
ing fields. Beyond Bukhara it forms the small steppe lake of Kara. 
Kul (‘the black lake”). Under such circum- 
stance as we have described, the development of 
navigation on this river is naturally not to be thought of. However, 
in ancient times it was found possible to Hoat 

_, Navigation of the timber rafts from Penjkend, 50 miles above 
Zurafshan impracticable. Sa narkand, to Samark and ande vento Bukhara. 


Whilst confined to the valleys, the Zarafshan is fordable in many 
: : places. The most important of these fords is that 
Bords.in the tiycr: on the postal road to Tashkend, 5 miles north of 
Samarkand. Here the river separates into numerous branches, of which 
the principal is 70 yards wide. The depth of this branch is not always 
thesame. During the period of full water it is up to a horse’s girths. 
The bed of this branch of the Zarafshan is firmand rocky. Its banks are 
flat and evel. Its current isso swift, that European carriages are often 
upset. The best way of transporting goods across the river is on a 
native cart (arba). As a help to travellers in crossing, the services of 
several men are entertained yearly during the period of full water. 


The Zarafshan is not frozen in the Samarkand section, or, at 
least, very seldom; but in the Katti-Kurgan 
; Freezing of tho gection itis covered with ice for three wecks in the 
arnfehan month of January. It should be observed that 
the current of the river is much slower in the latter than in the former 
section. In winter, too, the volume of water in the Zarafshan is much- 
less than at other times of the year. 
The Zarafshan during the year is subject to various periodical overs- 
ee flows. The first of these, which is dependent 
of i overflows on the melting of the snows on the mountains 
ek and in the passes, and likewise on the rainfall, 
begins about the middle of March and ends at the close of April. 
The second sets in soon after the first has ceased, and ends in July. 
This is the most abundant overflow. It is caused by the melting of 
the snows on the higher ranges. The third overflow, which is not 
considerable, ocurs in October. Its cause may be traced to the 
melting of recently fallen snow, and also to rainfall. 


Syatem of canals. 


Kara-Kul lake. 
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On the right bank the Zarafshan has no tributaries atall, if we omit 

49 rivulets which flow into it in the earlier part 

aes of tho Zaraf- of its course. On the left bank there enter the 

; Zarefshan 55 rivulets, and also several very con- 

siderable streams, viz.— 

The Fan-Daria, its principal affluent. Thia 

stream is formed by the junction of the Yagnab- 
Daria and the Iskandar- Daria. 


The Iskandar-Daria takes its rise in a glacier on the Hisar pase, 
whence it issues in several channels, which unite 
near the village of Sartach. The Iskandar- 
Daria then descends into a hollow, which it fills, thus forming the 
mountain lake of Iskandar-Kul, which has a 
circumference of about 7 miles, and which lies 
at an altitude of 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. The greatest 
depth of this lake is 70 feet. Its water is fresh and pleasant to the 
taste. Except small groundlings (lampreys), no kind of fish has been 
found in this lake. Its situation is picturesque. The slopes of the, 
surrounding mountains, which rise toa height of 3,500 feet above 
the surface of the water, are thickly clad with pencil cedars, and in 
places there is an occasional poplar or birch grove. The level of the 
water of Iskandar-Kul is falling, as is clearly indicated by the traces of 
its former level, some 340 fect above the present one. The shores of 
the lake and also the gorges in the surrounding mountains afford rich 
pasturage and yield good crops of hay. 
After passing out of the north end of the Jake the Iskandar-Daria 
Course of the Iskandar- increases in volume. It now takes a north. 
Daria. easterly direction, and descends in a series of 
waterfalls, which in places are thickly frigned with vegetation, Ata 
distance of 4 miles from the village of Fan-Sardab, at the bridge of 
Puli-Mirkat, the Iskandar-Daria unites with the Yagnab and the two 
theu flow, under the name of the Fan-Daria, due north and enter the 
Zarafshan 14 miles east of Varziminar. The 15-mile course of the 
Fan-Daria presents a chain of unbroken cascades. Besides several 
Cascades on the Fau- Trivulets, the Fan-Daria receives the larger stream 
Daria. of the Pas-Rud-Daria, which takes its rise in 
the Kishtut pass. The length of the Pas-Rud Daria is 16 miles. 
> . Its lower course is dotted over with villages, 
Ens:tae Dare: which lie hid amidst rich vegetation. The 
Yagnab-Daria issues from a glacier in the Huibas gorge and flows 
along a longitudinal valley, in a direction from 
Yagnab-Daria. east to west, inclining but little therefrom. The 
whole length of the Yagnab is about 67 miles. Here and there this 
river flows through wild gorges, difficult of access, and again through 
wide valleys, studded with villages. During the winter the Yagnab- 
Daria is a amall stream, and is everywhere fordable. Its water is 
frozen only during severe’ winters. At the period of full water, 
however, this stream is very swift, deep, and unfordable. 
The Kishtut-Daria is the second considerable affluent of the Zaraf- 
= : shan, which it enters opposite the village of 
Kishtut Daria. ‘DashtieKazi. The Kishtut-Daria is likewise 


Fan-Daria. 


Iskandar-Daria, 


Iskundar-Kul. 
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by the junction of two streams, the Artuch-Daria and the 
formed by ? Varu. The latter, according to elicited informa. 
tion, takes its rise in a snowclad range, and flows 
in a northerly direction through a narrow gorge. Its length is about 
93 miles. The Artuch-Daria rises in the mountains surrounding the 
Kishtut pass. It is formed by the junction 
of many rivulets, which, on uniting, develo 
into the small mountain lake of Kuli-Kalan, situated at an altitude 
of 9,200 feet above the sca. From this lake 
Lake Kuli-Kalan. — the stream percolates through a pebbly soil, and 
comes to the surface a little distance off. The length of the Artuch 
is 18 miles. Its lower course is dotted over with rich settlements, 
gardens, cultivated fields, and mesdows. The length of the Kishtut- 
Daria is 6 miles, Its wide valley is entirely taken up with cultivation, 

The Maghian-Daria falls into the Zarafshan at the village of 
Sujin. It is formed by the junction of the 
Maghian and Jin. It has not been explored. 

The river Sir-Daria, under the name of the Jaxartes, was known 

eta, _ tothe ancients. Under the name of the Sir it 
eee figures in the book of the “Great Survey.” 
" Nevertheless up tothe beginning of the year 1850, 
the information regarding this river was confusing. With Russian 
penetration into Central Asia the geographical fog, which has hidden 
Turkistan, has begun to wax thin, and so by degrees have we become 
enlightened as to the Sir-Daria. Now the whole of this river is known, 
since its entire course is within Russian territory. The river Sir is 
composed of tio considerable affluents, which may be considered actual 
rivers, Theseare (a) the Narin and (}) the Kara-Daria, The former 
is considerably larger than the latter, in respect of length, volume 
of water, and system of tributaries ; and it is therefore sometimes held 
to be the chief source of the Sir. Nevertheless, the Kara-Daria corre- 
sponds more with the latter direction of the course of the main river. 

The Narin rises in the Issik-Kul district of the province of 

Gource of the Narin Semirechia; the Kara-Dariain the Osh district of 
end Kura-Daria. the province of Fergana. These two large af- 
fluents unite almost in the very centre of the Fergana valley, 
8 miles to the south of Namangan.* From this point the river is 
called the Sir. Before, however, we procced to a description of this 
Tiver, we will first speak of its afluents—(a) the Kara-Daria, and 
(6) the Narin, and their basins. 

The river Kara-Daria is considered by the mass of the population 
to be the direct source of the Sir. It is formed 
of two streams, which rise at the point where 
the Tian-Shan chain separates into the Suiok-Tau, Fergana, and 


Varn. 


Artuch-Daria. 


Maghian- Daria. 


Sources of the Sir, 


en Alai ranges. These two streams are the Kara- 
eee Kulja (northern affluent) and the Tar (southern 
affluent). 





* Near the junction of these rivers there are two points for crossing, cach of them on 
the postal tract between Andijan aud Namangan. The Kara-Darin ia crossed at Balikchi 
by s wooden bridgo situated 34 miles from the junction spoken of. The Norin is 


leer penta at the village of Kepe, distant 3 miles from its junction with the Kara- 
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The Kara-Kulja takes its rise near the Terek pass in the Fergana 
Kara-Kulja. range, and flows from east to west. Its length 
nae is G4 miles, It has the character of a thorough 
mountain river, aud receives on both sides Many streams, all of which 
are inconsiderable. 
The Tar rises in the Suiok pass (Kara-Bel), and its general direc- 
Ter. tion is north-westerly. Its length is 90 miles, 
; It flows through a narrow gorge with steep 
banks, and it too receives on either side the waters of man 
affluents. The number on its right bank is less than on its left. 
irae of the Tur, Their length is about 4 to 6 miles, They are as 
aes follows :—(1) Chichirganak, (the uppermost ; ) 
(2) Terek-Su; (3) Kichi-Kuiulak; (4) Tunduk-Kata; (5) Karoi; 
(6) Sari-Biza ; (7) Tuktu-Guten ; (8) Terek-Su 2nd; (9) Ichke-Su. 
The affluents on its left bank are—(1) Kogart Ist, (the uppermost } 
Affluente of the Tar, (2) Kogart 2nd ; (3) Tart-Kol ; (4) Kaindi ; (5) 
left bauk. Kazuk Ist; (6) Kazuk 2nd; (7) Kazuk 3rd, 
or the Greater Kazuk ; (8) Oi-Tal; (9) Ak-Boguz, length of which 
is about 13 miles; (10) Laisu, about 17 miles; (11) Karaguz ; (12) 
Jalpak-Tash. 
The Kara-Kulja and Tar unite at fort Togutai, 8 miles above the 
Junction of the Kura- town of Uzgend. Fromhercthe united river takes 
Kulja ond Tar. the name of the Kara-Daria. From fort Togutai 
the gorge of the upper Kara-Daria is considerably wider, and may even 
be called a valley, as before it reaches Uzgend its average width ia 
14 miles. A permanent wooden bridge has been built over the Kara- 
Daria, 14 miles above Uzgend. From this town theriver becomes 
altogether a steppe stream, since it leaves the mountains and flows 
westwards along the wide valley of Fergana. From Uzgend to the 
point where it joins the Narin the length of the Kara-Daria is 
Length of the Kara- 73 miles. From Togutai to the same point is 18 
Daria. miles; from the source of the Tar to the same 
point is 145 miles. Up tothe point of its junction with the Narin the 
Kara-Daria has an abundant supply of water, notwithstanding that a 
large quantity has been withdrawn from itfor the irrigation of ficlds on 
its banks. From thisriver are diverted, especially towards the south, a 
mags of canals, some of which extend for tensand even hundreds of miles, 
The channel of the Kava-Daria is divided into many branches, and these 
aye not fordable at all times of the year. Asa rule, they only are so 
in autumn and winter, when the level of the water is at its lowest. 
The Kara-Daria receives no considerable affuents on its right bank, 
and on its left only one, the Kushab, reaches it. At Balikchi, 34 miles 
above its junction with the Narin, a wooden bridge has been thrown 
across the main branch of the Kara-Daria.* : 
The upper course of the Narint lies in the western part of the Sirtt 
Narin and its tri) andinthe Ak-Shiriak ranges. It comprises three 
butarics. main branches, the longest of which, called 


# This appears to be so from our surveys.— Author. 

+ ‘the Na in was explored by M. Kaulbara in 1869.—A uéhor. 

q At high-lying valleys in the mountains, mountain plateaux or tablelands are called 
sirf inthe Issik-Kul country. The siré of Ak-Shirink lies between the Terskei and 
‘Ak-Shiriak ranges, Ita height ie about 2,000 fect above the sca.— Author, 
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the Yak-Tash, issues from the northern slopes of the Ak-Shiriak 
range, from underneath a majestic glacier, 
It then turns sharply to the west, enters the 
Sirt lake, and then, after a winding course of 12 miles, unites 
with another branch, the southern Barskun, 
The latter issues from the Sirt lake opposite 
the pass of the northern Barskun, and turning eastwards winds 
round the east endof the Jitim-Tau range, 
and enters the same wide gorge as that in 
which the Yak-Tash flows, the long and narrow ridge of the Urtuk. 
Kara-Tube being between them. When they unite, the volume of 

Junction of Yak-Tosh water in each is the same. The united Yak- 
and Burskun. Tash and southern Barskun now flow through 
the wide valley, which has various local mames, such as the Jui- 
Jurek and others. 


After a course of 20 miles the united rivers receive on their 
left bank the considerable affluent Kara-Sai, 
which emerges from underneath a glacier in the 
western slopes of the Ak-Shiriak range. The three rivers, Yak-Tash, 
Junetion of Yak-Tosh, Southern Barskun, and Kara-Sai form one 
southern Barskun, and channel, which is called the Tara-Gai. All thre 
Kars Sai. rivers, before they unite, have a large number 
of small affluents. On the Sirt range it is difficult to trace these, as 
they almost all rise from under glaciers, and then uniting form lakes 
and bogs (sazi), which extend to their mouths. 
Of those streams which enter the southern Barskun, the following 
te siok GRA Tian are noticeable on account of the roads which lie 
ick and Jitim-Su. along the gorges of the Jitim-Tan range,—the 
North and south Suiok, and the north and south Jitim-Su. 
The Ak-Bel-Su, on which lies a road to the Kara-Sai, enters the 
Ak-Bel-Su. left bank of the Yak-Tash, which also receives 
on its right bank further down and below 
where it is joined by the southern Barskun the Yaman-Ichke (road 
to the pass of the same name), Into the Kara-Sai fall the following 
streams—the southern Ak-Bel-Su (road to the Yak-Tash), the Greater 
and Lesser Borkoldai, which come out of the Catherine Mountains, 
The united river Taragai preserves this name until it is joined 
on its right bank by the Kurmenti. It is then 
ech ealled the Narin which in turn preserves that 
name until joimed by the Kara-Daria in the valley of Fergana. 
Intothe Taragai fall the following streams, notice- 
able on account of the roads that lie along their 
gorges—on the left bank, the Chakir-Korum, the Karakol (road 
Chaokir-Koram and to Kashgar), and the Ulan (road to At-Bash) ; 
Kerakol. on the right bank, the Kurmenti (road to the 
Lesser Narin). 
The sources of the Karakol have not been explored. They prob- 
ably lie in the angle between the Borkoldai-Tauand Kok-Shal ranges. 
The lower course of the stream is likewise but little known, 
surveys having been made of its middle course only where it 
crosses the road leading from the Chakir-Korum pass. At this 


Yok-Tash. 


Sirt loke. 
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point the Karakol flows through o wide ravine, with a stony bed. 
Yarik-Kara-Tash-Su Above it is called the Yarik-Kara—Tash-Su ; below 
same as Karakol. the Karakol. Somewhat below the point 
where it crosses the toad above alluded to, the Karakol receives on 
its right bank a stream of the same name, and on its left bank 
opposite its mouth the Kare-Chekur enters it. The upper course of 
the stream is found in the rise to the Kubergendi pass. The 
Kara-Chekur receives on its left, bank, 14 miles above its mouth, 
etre the Sari-Tur, which flows through a straight 
: . tavine with steep sides. At the bottom of this 
ravine there is a road over the pass of the Sari-Tur to the upper 
: Length of the Kora- course of the At-Bash (probably to the Dengerm). 
ol. 


The length of the Karakolfrom the mouth of 
these affluents to the Narin is about 15 miles. 


The Taragai is fordable in many places, especially during the season 
of low water. From the mouth of the Kurmenti, the Taragai, as we 
have said above, receives the name of Narin. Under this name it flows 
through a steep and impracticable gorge until it reaches the mouth of 

Shebota-Su the Lesser Narin.* Throughout this course, out 
. of a, number of small affluents, there is only one on 
the right bank, the Shebota-Su, along which there is a road to the Lesser 
Narin. From the mouth of the Lesser Narin, 20 miles above fort 
Narin, the gorge suddenly widens and attains a width in places of 14 
miles. ‘T'o the west of fort Narin the valley of the river opens out 
still more, especially on the left bank, and so reaches the boundary 
Kaurtka, Along the reach of the river from fort Narin to where the 
At-Bash enters it are seen traces of old canals and ploughed fields 
Beyond the At-Bash and below it the Kirgiz are now on all sides. 
engaged in agriculture. 


Between fort Narin and Kurtka the following are the noticcable 
_Affluents of the Narin, aflluents of the Narin—on the right bank, Attuk 
Fight bank, (road to Tokmak), Jerejetel (road to Son-Kul), 
Koi-Jerti, which drains lake Son-Kul and along which there is a road 
to that lake, and Kadrali (road to Son-Kul) ; on the left bank, 
Ditto, left bank Gan-Bulak (road to At-Bash), At-Bash and 
‘ Suiok-Kopehegai (road to the Ulan pass, and 
thence to At-Bash and Kara-Koyun), and Kara-Buk (road to the 
Ulan pass). 


The district of Kurtka lies on both banks of the Narin. 
The river, which separates into many branches, occupies its central 
portion, The bed of the river is here overgrown with thick 
bushes and reeds. Onits right bank are the ruins of a former 
Sart settlement destroyed by Colonel Poltoratski. The width of this 
natural boundary is over 5 miles. On the banks of the river there 
are numerous Kirgiz ploughed fields. The sole want in the matter 
of colonisation at this point lies in the absence of building material. 
Forest growth (a large kind of willow) is found in the smallest 





® ho Kirgiz call the Groater Narin Chok-Narin, and the Lesser Narin Kichkine- 
Narin.—Author, 
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quantities along the banks of the river and ifsislands. At Kurtka two 

Kurtka ond Bai-Bich streams enter the Narin. By these the settlement, 
etreams. is watered. On the right bank is the Kurtka 
(road to Son-Kul), on the left the Bai-Bich (road to lake Chadir-Kul, 
To the west of the Kurtka settlement the wide valley on both banks 
of the Narin continues for 19 miles, as far as the mouth of the Alabugi, 
Bushes in the very bed* fringe with occasional breaks the banks 
of this portion of the river, of which are noticeable the following 
affluents :—On the right bank, the Boz-Aigir (road to Son-Kul) ; on the 
left, the Terek and Mukachi (road to Kara-Koyun and Arpu tid 
Yaman-Davan) and the Alabuga, along which lead a road to the 
Jasi pass and others to Kashgar and the province of Fergana, 
Beyond Alabuga the valley suddenly narrows and the river enters 
an impassable gorge, 19 miles long, formed by the mountains of 
Western Ak-Shiriak and Kabak-Tau. 


The banks of this portion of the Narin are perfectly unknown. 
On issuing from this gorge the river enters a 
wide valley, called Toguz-Toran (which means 
“the nine settlements ”). The width of this valley is 13 miles. Its 
southern part is wider than the northern. The whole extent of it is 
crossed by long flat spurs, which descend from the adjacent moun- 
Kil-Du tains to the shores of the Navin and its con- 
; siderable affluent, the Kil-Du, which divides 
the southern portion of the valley into the eastern and western halves, 
Many of the tributaries of the Kil-Du and the bed of that river it- 
self are overgrown with thick birch and willow growths, whilst on 
the hillocks are everywhere seen patches of land under cultivation or 
traces of old canals and allows. ‘The river Narin has here the same 
character as in the district of Kurtka. he valley of its northern 
bank is not large. Itis pierced by two affluents 
aged and Tabol- Gf the main river (on its right bank), the 
Dudutel and the Tabol-dakti. On both of these 

there are roads to the river Jumgal. 


Valley of Toguz-Toran. 


Beyond Toguz-Toran the Narin turns sharply to the north-west 
and again enters an impassable gorge; and 20 miles below this again 
it inclines to the west, and after being confined to a gorge for 50 

Vallcy ok Rak miles comes out to the wide valley of Ketmen- 
Tube. omens Tube. ‘This valley may be divided into three 
parts. First and second on the left bank of 

the river, and the third on the right bank. ‘The western portion of 
the latter joins on the valley of the lower course of the Uzun- 
Ahmad. The first portion of the Ketmen-Tube valley has a length 
of 13 miles and a minimum width of 5 miles. A narrow 
littoral strip, 8 miles wide, along the foot of the Ketmen-Tube 
mountains divides it from the second part, The second part of 
the valley is 10 miles long and 2 miles broad. It likewise widens in 
the centre and narrows at the ends. Both these valleys are intersected 





* Ilia only in the wide valleys of the Kurlka, Toguz-Toran, and Ketinen-Tubp 
that the level of the Narin ia the same as that of the surrounding fields. In all the 
other locolitics the river flowa in 8 more or lege deep and aourrow ravine,—Awthor. 
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by ravines, the heads of which are in the range to the south. 
These ravines gradually deepen as they get further from the moun- 
tains, Both valleys are thickly dotted over with ploughed fields 
and ands, or native settlements. Unfortunately, the important 
deficiency of the other settlements as deseriked above—an absence 
of building material—is repeated here. The river Narin in this 
locality has a very copious stream. Its chante} lies in several wide, 
deep, and rapid branches. Its banks and islands are overgrown with 
bushes and reeds. It is dangerous to ford the river in this part. 


The third and largest part of the vast Ketmen-Tube valley stretches 
along the right bank of the river. Its surface is level, cut up in 
places by ravines formed by the affucnts of the Narin. It also is 
under cultivation. The south-western portion of it joins the lower 
valley of the Uzun-Ahmad. The length of the united valleys as far 
as the entrance to the Uzun-Ahmad defile is 830 miles. The northern 
section of the Ketmen-'Tube boundary would be suited for colonisation, 
as, in addition to its fertile soil and abundant water-supply, the 
Uzun-Ahmad defile would supply it with building material. It must, 
however, be observed that, owing to the large number of nomads (of 
the Sayak tribe), there is no spare land in the valley. From the mouth 
of the Uzun-Ahmad to the head of an excellent pine forest the distance 
is 20 miles. ‘The road to the latter is adapted for wheeled conveyances. 


Below the Ketmen-Tube valley the Narin once more enters a wild 
Jrecipitous gorge, the length of which is 33 to 66 miles. It issues 
into the Fergana valiey near Uch-Kurgan. Throughout this 
extent, as far as is known, it is possible to reach the banks of the 
river by going along the valley of its affluent on the left bank of 
the Kara-Su, the mouth of which lies 11 miles below the castern 

Length of valley of head of the gorge. The whole valley of the 
the Narin, Narin from its source to its junction with the 
Kara-Daria ia the valley of Fergana is 466 miles long. 


'The Lesser Narin passes into the Greater Narin through its right 
bank. Its mouth is 20 miles above fort Narin. 
Sourees of the Narin. pyig considerable affuent almost doubles the 
Lesser Nurin. mass of the waters of the Greater Narin, from 
which it is separated by the Jitin-Tau range. The upper course 
of the tributary stream consists of two rivers, 
_Uch-Parkhon = and 49 Uch-Purkhan and the Keregetash. The first, 
aa oar the Kirgiz say, issues from a lake in the western 
part of the Ak-Shiriak Sirt. The course of this river has been 
followed as far as ite junction with the western Keregetash, along which 
a road goes to the Barskun pass. 


The western Keregetash flows in a narrow channel along a deep 
yavine, and is constantly changing its name. 

Western Keregetash Seven miles or more before it joins the Uch- 
orale Purkhan it is called the Jili-Su, — warm 
ing on the right bank. Along its right tributary stream, the river 
lon, there is a road that leads to lake Issik-Kul. The united streams 
take the name of the Lesser Narin (Kichkine-Narin) and flows 
down a wide sloping valley in a south-westerly direction until 
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joined on the right bank by the Kara-Kaman. During this streteh 
the noticeable affluents on its left bank are the 
nd Kara- XK urmenti (road to the Greater Narin) and Kara- 
Kaman, a very copious stream, the source of 
which has not been traced. Below the mouth of the Kara-Kaman 
low spurs of the lateral ranges approach the river, and it then Hows 
for 5 miles through an impassable ravine. In this stretch there 
passes into the Lesser Narin, through its right 
bank, the Bakali, which takes its rise in a wide 
marshy valley, along which are roads to the Sultan-Sariand Kapkatash 
passes. This Bakali stream has no defined bed. Its bottom is muddy ; 
and this is the only instance of the kind throughout the whole of the 
Yssik-Kul traet. Below the mouth of the Bakali-Su the Lesser Narin 
again issues into a wide valley ; and to this it confines itself for 9 miles 
before it again enters a narrow gorge. At 14 miles from the lower end 
of this valley the Kalmagachu enters the Lesser 
Narin through its left bank, and on this 
stream there is a circuitous road over the approaching and 
wellnigh inaccessible gorge of the Lesser Narin to the main river. 
All the valleys on the banks of the abovementioned principal and 
tributary streams are almost everywhere covered with good grass, but 
none of them has any forest growth. 
As it enters the pass last spoken of, the Lesser Narin turns sharply 
to the south, and follows this direction for about 9 miles.* In this 
Bisa stretch the Chardin enters the Lesser Narin 
oi through its right bank ; and along this stream 
there isa road to the river On-Archa. Beyond the last pass the 
Lesser Narin comes into a wide valley, covered with thick grass: 
its banks too are shaded with trees. After flowing for 7 miles 
: through this valley. the Lesser Narin falls into 
eg yiinetion\ of ibe Lesser the Greater. The. course of the Lesser Narin 
is impetuous. During the season of floodwater 
the river is only fordable above the junction of the Keregetash and 
Uch-Purkhan, but even here the fords are almost as deep as in other 
parts of theriver. They say that in autumn the Kirgiz cross below the 
point indicated. The bed of both the main and tributary streams 
Toit ade is rocky and their waters turbid. The entire 
the Lesser Narn, 2 length of the valley of the Lesser Narin is 
about 73 miles from the source of the Uch- 


Knrmenti ai 
Kaman. 


Bakeli, 


Kabnagachu. 


Parkhan. 
The river Ottuk falls into the Narin through its right bank, 11 
Ottok. miles below fort Narin. It is made up of two 


: streams, the Ottuk and the On-Archa. These 

have an important meaning, inasmuch as along their gorges and valleys 
On-Archa. lie roads from fort Narin to Issik-Kul, and more- 

over toTokmak. The Ottuk rises in the neigh- 

bourhood of the Dolon pass in the Karagujur-Tau range. It 
_Ronds from fort No- then flows, after extensive windings, in 
ae o Jesik-Kul and a south-easterly direction through a narrow, 
ca rocky, and wooded pasa,t with sloping sides. 


° Here a small forest hegins to aj the sides of =. 
ppear on the sides of the gorge.——Author. 
t The central part ouly is without trees for a short distance,—Author. 
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On issuing from this it unites with the On-Archa in the valley of 
the Narin. The most considerable of the streams forming the sources 
of the On-Archa is called Sultan-Sari. This 
mises in the pass of the samename. At first the 
course of the Sultan Sari lies through a valley, 11 miles wide. It 
then, after receiving the waters of the Kara-Ge- 
a chi through its right bank, flows under the name 
of its tributary stream for 7 miles through a wooded gorge as far as 
Rok-Torpek, Kok-Torpek, which enters it through its left bank. 
. Along the Kok-Torpek gorge* there is a road to 
the lesser Narin. Further on the Sultan-Sari or Kora-Gechi flows 
through an impassable rocky and wooded gorge for a distance of 11 
miles almost to the point where it falls into the Ottuk (12 miles 
Lelow the mouth of the Kok-Torpek). The Ottuk above this has no 
considerable affluents. After this river has been joined by the On- 
Archa, it flows under the same name for 7 miles through a wide clayey 
ravine, and then falls into the Narin. 


The whole length of the Ottuk from its source to its mouth at 

Length of the Ottuk the Narin is 33 miles. The length of the On- 

and On-Archa, Archa from the source of the Sultan-Sari to its 
mouth at the Ottuk is 31 miles. 


The river Koijerti falls into the Narin 9 milea below the 
mouth of the Ottuk. In the interval the Jere 
getal joins the Narin. Along the Jerogetal 
there is a road to Son-Kul and to Tokmak. The Koijerti is remark- 
able as being the only outlet from the Son-Kul 
” lake and for the depth of the gorge which it 
has made for itself through the mountain range. 


The At-Bash falls into the Narin through its left bank 23 miles 
below fort Narin. ‘The upper course of the At- 
Bash is made up of the Ulan and the Dengerm. 
In all probability the source of the Jatter stream is in the same 
neighbourhood as that of the Sari-Tur, ana fluent 
of the Karakol. The sources of the Ulan are 
known. They lie in the south-western slope of the pass of the same name 
in the Narin-Tau range. The upper course of the At-Bash, as far as 
Tuz-Ashu, which it receives through its left bank, 
lies through a very narrow gorge. Iv this, accord- 
ing to verbal information, it receives through its left bank two 
streams, along which there are roads to Mudurun. Onthe more west- 
crly of these two streams there are likewise roads to the junetion of the 
Mudurun and the Ak-Sai, and to the valley of the latter. There are 
routes also along the Arashan, Kainar, Kuyan-Su, and Kindi (an 
affluent of the ‘Tuz-Ashu). From the mouth of the Tuz-Ashu the 
At-Bash turns sharply to the west. Along the lower course of the 
Nuz-Ashu there stretches a grassy and well-wooded glade, whilst 
the neighbouring slopes and gorges are covered with pine forests. 
This is one of the most picturesque spots in the Cis-Iesik-Kul district 
of the Tian-Shan. The Tuz-Ashu rises in a pass of the same name, 
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© Which is likewise wooded.—Author. 
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and flowing through a wooded gorge enters the glade above spoken of, 
+o where it receives through its right bank the 

Kindi. Kindi. Along a ravine by this stream there is a 
road over the very practicable Kindi pass to the valley of the Ak-Sai, 
At the mouth of the Tuz-Ashu, the At-Bash enters a gorge, the sides 
of which (especially that on the left bank) are covered with pine 
trees. The length of this gorge before the At-Bash is joined by the 
lower Kara-Kaman through its right bank is 4$ miles, From here 
the gorge widens on both banks of the river, and forms one of 
the best valleysin the country which we are now describing. The 
length of this valley is 35 miles, and the width 6 miles. It would be 
thoroughly well suited for colonisation if its high altitude did not 
prevent the ripening of wheat. Barley, however, has always yielded 
a good harvest here. In this valley the At-Bash flows through many 
channels over small pebbles. The volume of its stream is large. In 
parts of its bed and on its islands there are bushes. 


The valley of the Kara-Koyun is almost directly opposite that 
Valley of the Kara- of the At-Bash, and the two converge ; but there 
Koyun, is no similarity between them. The volume 
of the Kara-Koyun is very scanty, and its valley in comparison with 
the level plain of the At-Bash is deserving of the name of desert. 
Almost the whole of it is strewn with fine pebbles, amongst which here 
and there appear patches of gross. 


The At-Bash has the following affluents, along the banks of 
which there are, according to Kirgiz statements, roads over the 
Affluents of the At- At-Bash-Tau mountains to the Ak-Sai. On the 
Bash—left bank. left bank of the At-Bash, (1) the northern Urm, 
Right bank. 17 miles belong the Tuz-Ashu; (2) the Bogushtui, 
opposite the Chahar Karitma pass (a road to the Bogushti pass). On 
the right bank the At-Bash has no considerable affluents, 


In the valley of the Kara-Koyun the following tributaries are 
Affinents of the Kara- noticeable—(1) northern ‘lash-Rabat, along 
oyun, which a road goes to the well-known 'Tash- 

Rabat pass, over which Russian detachments have often marched ; 
(2) the Sherekti, near that pass; (3) the western Kil-Tebek ; (4) the 
eastern Kil-Tebek. 

After uniting with the Kara-Koyun, the At-Bash turns sharply 
_Sunetion of the Kara- to the north and enters a cleft, the width of 
Koyun and At-Bash. which varies from 7 feet and upwards ; and 
through this it pierces the Narin range. In places the heaped up 
rocks and d¢bris completely shut in the cleft overhead. At the 
place where the At-Bash issues into the valley of the Narin a 
small bridge, 10 feet long, has been thrown over the mouth of the 
cleft. At a considerable depth below this bridge the swift stream 
is borne along. Waving freed itself from this defile, the At-Bash 
wat Beth falls into turns westwards and falls into the Narin, to 
arn: which it carries a large volume of water. The 
length of the At-Bash from the Ulan pass up to its junction with the 

‘Length. of AL Bech Kara-Koyun is 73 miles, and from the same 
aud Kara-Koyan. point up to its mouth at the Narin 86 miles. 
The length of the Kara-Koyun is 40 miles. 
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The very copious river the Alabuga falls into the left bank of the 

Alabuga. Nerin 17 miles below fort Narin. It is com. 

_ Arps and Sichan, posed of two streams that flow from opposite 

directions—the Atpa from the east, and the Bichan from the west 

The former rises in a deep and rocky ravine on the slopes of the 

Jagalmai mountains—a range that shuta in the basin of the Chadir- 
Kul on the south. 


From here the Arpa flows under the name of the Jagalmai in a 
Arpa, or Ingalmi, or Minute stream through a wide valley, wheie it 
Shatrak. is called the Shatrak. It there collects the 
waters of many smaller streams, and especially that of the Saz-Kul 
so that its dimensions when it quits this valley for a gorge a 
Rond to Kashgar over those of a very copious river. Before it ‘leaves 
the Kara-Bel or Suick this pass the Suiok enters it through its left 
pass. bank, and along the gorge of the Jatter stream 
there is a road to Kashgar over the Kara-Bel or Suiok pass. 


Before the Arpa is joined by the Bichan it flows through a 

suis very inaccessible gorge, where it receives many 

"streams, of which the Shil-Bili is worthy of 

notice, for along it there lies a road to Andijan over the Suru-Tash 

Road to Andijan over pass. At the junction of the Bichan with the 
the Suru-Tash pass. Arpa the gorge spoken of opens out. 


The Bichan takes its rise in the neighbourhood of the Jasa pass, 
ae An after which the river is here so called. Some 
mee Oe eae miles below this point where it is joined by tio 

or three streams the Jasa, which has not yet quitted the pass of that 
name, is called the Bichan. It now enters a gorge at the foot of the 
mountains, and there receives through its right bank the Kanjegasu, 
Kanjegasu. along which there is a road over the Manakeldi 
pass. Further, on the right bank of the 


Kazan-Asma, there is a road over the Chitti pass. 


The united rivers of the Bichan and the Arpa receive the name 
: a of the Alabuga, which, after turning towards 
panetion of Arpo ond the north-cast, passes into a wide and fruitful 
valley that stretches on both sides of the river, 
with occasional breaks, right up to its mouth at the river Narin. 
Dunng this extent the bed of the river lies at the bottom of a ravine, 
where its course is exceedingly swift. The valley of the Alabuga is very 
fertile. There is one very important want in this valley; and that is 
building material. This is partially compensated for by the good 
sandstone, which is found in abundance in the hills on the right bank 
of the river, However, there still remains alack of fuel. The length 
Length of the valley of the valley of the Alabuga is 43 miles. Its 
of tho Alabuga. average width is 14 miles. But if we take into 
consideration the lateral valleys, the extent of ground adapted for 
agriculture is very much increased. 


The water of the Alabuga is muddy. The following are the larger of 
‘Affuonts of the Ala the affluents of this river—on the left bank, (1) 


buga—left bank. the Manakeldi (road .to the Bichaa) ; (2) the 
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Ulutuz (in the ravine on this stream there is ruck salt, and along this 
ravine goes a road to the river Kil-Duio and to the boundary of 
'Toruz-'Toran) ; (3) the Makmal, along which a road goes to the Kil- 
Duio and Toguz-Toran over the Makmal, Air-Tash, and Kargalil 
passes, On its tight bank the Alabuga reccives many ailluents, 
along which lie the valleys mentioned above that descend from the foot 
of the Yaman-Davan. Along all these streams 
Right bank. there areroads to the Yaman-Davan-Bel pass, 
The length of the course of the Arpa is 37 miles, that of the Bichan 
Length of the Arpa, 20 miles, that of the Alabuga 41 miles; the 
Bichan, and Alabuga. united length of the first and third being 78 
miles and that of the second and third 61 miles. 


The river Kil-Duio falls into the Narin through its left bank at 

ee. the boundary of Toguz-Toran, 40 miles below 

(5) Kil-Duio. the mouth of the Alabuga. The sources of the 

Kil-Duio are found in the Tura-Bel or Uras-Khan pass, leading from 

the valley of this river to that of the Bichan. The Kil-Duio issucs 
in a north-westerly direction, and enters a narrow grassy ravine. 


Pens ok Where the Sasik-Kain joins it through its left 

Sasik-Kain. bank, the Kil-Duio takes a northerly course. 
From here its bed and those of its smaller tributaries are clad with 
large birches mixed with willows. The Kil-Duio then enters a narrow 
ravine with overhanging bare crags. Somewhat below the point 
where the Kohart joins it through the left bank it passes into the 
rapidly widening valley of Toguz-Toran, where it receives many afilu- 
ents from both sides, so that when it falls into the Narin it is a river of 
large volume. The tributaries of the Kil-Duio 
on its left bank are—(1) Auvek, along which 
there is a road to the Kohart pass ; (2) Kohart. 
Su, a copious stream, along which there is a road across the Kohart 
pass to Andijan; (3) Kok-Irim, a very copious stream, the source of 
which lies far to the west, near that of the Kara-Su, an affluent of the 
Narin, inan angle where the range which shuts in the valley of Fergana 
on the east joins the Kok-Irim-Tau range. The bed of the Kok-Inim is 
overgrown with willow and birch forest, and its stream has sucha 
volume that certain Kirgiz consider the Kil-Duio to be its tributary. 
Throughout its right bank the Kok-Irim receives the Urum-Bash, 
along which a road leads to the pass of the same name. Through 
its left bank, the Kazik, along which a road over the Kazik-Bel pass 
leads to the valley of the Narin. Before it leaves its gorge the Kil- 


Tributaries of the Kil- 
Duio—left bank. 


Mokmal. Duio receives through its right bank the Makmal 
Length of the Kil- (road to the pass of the same name). ‘The length 
Duio and Kok-Irim. of the entire course of the Kil-Duio is 28 


miles. That of theKok- Irim is about 30 miles. 

Seventeen miles below the mouth of the Kil-Duio the Narin receives 
through its right bank, in a confined and rocky 
defile, the Jumgal, which comprises two streams— 
the Susamir and the Jumgal proper. The first of these flows through 
Susamir and Jumgal @n exceedingly narrow and rocky gorge, and 
Proper. ia much longer and of incomparably greater 
volume than the second. The Susamir likewise comprises two 


TJumgal. 
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streams, which flow at an angle of about 120° from each other. 
Some of the natives call both etreams the Susamir, whilst others 
call the eastern one after the name of the pass whence it takes its 
rise. With regard to exterior appearance and volume, the two 
sources of the Susamir are very much alike. In length the western 
one exceeds the eastern by 7 miles. The source of the western stream 
Ut-Mek. lies near the Ut-Mek pass, in the valley of the 
Talas. Here, under the name of the Ut-Mek, it 
flows through a narrow gorge, Seven miles below this the Ut-Mek 
Bolik-Su. teceives through its left hank the Balik-Su, and 
here the gorge opens out into a valley covered 
with good grass. The Ut-Mek now divides into several branches, 
which, in proportion as the width of the valley becomes greater, 
increase in number. Between these channels are marshy islands, thickly 
covered with willows and thorn bushes. Before the Ut-Mek and 
the Karakol meet the width of this valley is 7 miles. In places it is 
dotted over with long flat hillocks. 
In its course the Ut-Mck receives a large number of affluents, so 
that on joining the Karkol it is a copious stream. Of these 
Affucnts of the Ut- affluents, the following are noticeable—on the 
Mek—right bank. right bank, (1) Mustir, (2) Zaisan-Tur, (3) 
Jalpaktir, (4) Kiten, (5) Aramsa, (6) upper Chemchek, (7) lower 
Chemcehek, (8) Chor, (9) Kubuk.* On these lie roads leading to the 
Left bank. Ketmen-Tube boundary. On the left bank of 
the Ut-Mek roads to the Karakol (source of the 
Talas) lie along the following streams :—(1) Bash-Korumdu, (2) Urta- 
Korumdu, (3) Korumdu, (4) upper Kara-Balta, also roads to the basin 
of the Chu, (5) lower Kara-Balta, (6) Ak-Su. The eastern Susamir 
Source of the eastern or Karakol takes its rise near the Karakol 
Susamir or Karakol. pass, and flows for 17 miles along a sloping 
ravine, which on gradually opening out forms a confined valley, 
wherein the river’s course lies for 18 miles. After this the eastern 
Susamir or Karakol enters a narrow cleft of not more than # mile 
long, and then issues into a wide valley, where it joins the Susamir. 
The bed of this river is strewn with boulders. ; 
The Dagata enters the Karakol through its right bank 3g miles 
from the Karakol pass. Along the Dagata 
Dagata. there is a road to the north over the pass of the 
same name to the steppe beyond. 
On the left bank of the Karakol, 13 miles below the pass of that 
name, the Jri-Su joins it. On this stream there 
Teens is a road to Jumgal over the Urtim-Bel pass. 
Eleven miles below the Tuz-Ashu there is a road across the pass of that 
name to the Jumgal. 3 ; 
The united Karakol and Susamir now pierce through an 
Junction of Karakol exceedingly narrow and rocky gorge, the fall 
and Susamir. in which is so abrupt, that the stream rushes 
with a roar from rock to rock. The gorge preserves this character 
as far as the Jumgal. The afMluents of the 
Afloents of Jumgel river in this space are as follows:—1} miles 


basis of native statements.— Author. 
27 


® These nomes aro givenon the 
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below the entrance to the gorge the Jui-Jurek (road to the Suiok 
pass) ; 3¢ miles below the same point, on the left bank, the Oia. 
Kain, along which there is a road to the Jumgal. . Further on 
there fall into the Susamir the Kum-Bel (road across the pass of that 
name to the Susamir-Bash) and the Kodik (road to the same place 
over the Tuz-Ashu pass). 


Let us now turn to the Jumgal. This river is formed by the 
junction of the Char-Archa andthe Kilemchek. The latter rises in 
the western slopes of the Tuluk-Bel pass and flows along a valley, 

Jumgal. which narrows into a gorge just where the 
Chor-Archa ond Ki- Kilemchek is joined by the Char-Archa. 
lemehek. Through its left bank the Kilemchek receives 
Tuz-Asho. the Tuz-Ashu, along which there is a road leading 
toSon-Kul. The Char-Archa flows out of the southern slopes of the 
pass of that name. Just where it enters the Kilemchek, the river receives 
the name of the Jumgal, and as such enters a valley, the average 
width of which is 10 miles, the length being 42 miles. The whole 
surface of this valley is covered with meadows and ploughed fields, 
amidst which are numerous az/s, or hamlets of the mountaineers. 
In the valley itself at this point there is no forest growth; in the 
Gorges of it there is a little, but it is difficult to get at. The crops 
of wheat and barley in this valley are very abundant. Along the 
affluents of the upper Jumgal on its left bank nomad tracks lead to 
Son-Kul. The Shil-Bili is the most considerable of the affluents of the 
upper Jumgal, 


During the course of the upper Jumgal there fall into it through 

; the right bank the Kizart (road to the valley of 

Bizart and Tugerck = the Kochkurka) and the Tugerek (road across 
the Oia-Kain pass to the Susamir). 


The united Jumgal and Susamir turn sharply to the west, and flow 
Jonetion of Jumgal through a gradually narrowing and rocky gorge, 
and Sasomir. along which it is difficult to make ones way, to 
the mouth of these rivers on the Narin. The affluents on the left 
bank in this gorge are the following :—(1) Chemandi, 5 miles below the 
meeting of the Jumgal and the Susamir (road across two passes to 
the Narin) ; (2) Tabalgati, 4 miles below the mouth of the Chemandi 
(road across two passes * to Toguz-Toran). 


The length of the Susamir from the Ut-Mek pass to its junction 
with the Karakol is 50 miles. The length of the 
Karakol up to its junction with the Susamir 
is43 miles. The length of the Susamir from 
the entrance to the narrow gorge above spoken of to the mouth 
of the Jumgal, without windings, is 40 miles. The length of 
the Jumgal to its mouth at theSusamir is 43 
miles. ‘The length of the united river from the 
same point to its mouth at the Narin is 35 miles. The length of the 
whole river from the Ut-Mek to the Narin is 125 miles. Distance 
from the Tuluk pass to the Narin, 78 miles. 


Length of the Susa- 
tir and Karakol. 


Length of the Jumgal. 


* The Chamandi and Ikume-Bel passes.— Author. 
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The river Chetier st is Hes miles below the mouth of the Jum. 
: : gal on the boundary of Ketmen-Tube. There 
Chichkon a: fall through the nent bank of this river, close 
after one another, two copious streams,—the Chichkan-Su and the 
Uzun-Ahmad, of which the former has not hecn explored. 
The Uzun-Ahmad takes its rise, according to oral information, 
yesncanises: in the Tabulguta pass. It flows through a nar- 
: : Tow, rocky, and wooed gorge until the Kara- 
Kungei meets it on its left bank. In this gorge it receives through 
— its left bank the Terek, along which lies a road to 
; ; the Bish-Tash, an affluent of the Talas. Along 
the Kara-Kungei, too, there is a road to the source of the same river. 
From the mouth of the Kara-Kungei the gorge changes into a fertile 
valley, that widens out gradually towards the south-east. This valley 
joins that of the Ketmen-Tube. Here on the right bank of the 
Uzun-Ahmad is the noticeable affluent Aiak-Tik, along which, the 
Aiak-Tik road toTash- Kirgiz say, there isa diret road vid the Chotkal 
kend. (Chirchik) to Tashkend. The length of the 
Uzun-Ahmad from the mouth of the Terek to the Narin is 33 miles; 
Length of tho Uzun- and from the Tabulguta pass to the Terek, 
Ahmad. probably 10 miles. ‘I'he total length of the 
whole river is about 43 miles. 


Below the boundary of Ketmen-Tube, in an impassable gorge, 
the Narin receives through its left bank the 
copious stream Kara-Su. The source of the 
Kara-Su is probably near that of the Kok-Irim (about which we have 
spoken when describing the Kil-Duio) in an angle of the mountains. 
he upper course of this stream as far as lake Kara-Kul, which 
Lake Kara-Kul holds it for a short time, somewhat above the 
° Taktalik pass, has not been explored. The view 
of this lake from the Taktalik pass, surrounded as it is by overhang- 
ing rocks, is charming. After leaving the lake the Kara-Su flows 
through a narrow rocky gorge, which expands into a valley in the 
neighbourhood of the Kok-Bel pass. Almost the whole of this valley 
is overgrown with thick reeds and grove of peach-trees, willows, 
maples, birch-trees, and pencil cedars. Five miles below this a spur of 
the northern range (the Yurker-Bel pass) divides the valley into the 
eastern and western portions. The latter is much wider than the 
former, and is excecdingly fertile. Its surface is covered with meadows, 
reeds, and ploughed fields. The valley is especially fine in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth of the Karakol, which enters the Kara-Su 
through its left bank. Except that there is no building material near, 
it seems that there exists every condition for colonisation, although, of 
course, in very modest proportions, since the surface of the valley is not 
considerable, its length being 13 miles and its width1 mile. It may 
therefore be almost considered a gorge. Beyond the Yurker its width 
is about $ mile and in other places somewhat more. . 
The affluents of the Kara-Su on its left bank are the following :— 
Affluentsof the Kara. (1) Kamish ; (2) Kenkol, opposite the Toktalik 
Sn, left bank. pass (along both these streams there are very bad 
roads across the passes after which these streams are named and to the 


kara-Su. 
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n of Andijan) ; (3) 2 miles from the mouth of the Kara-Sn at the 
Novia, the Se a which a road leads across the Fergana range 
to the valley of the same name. It is doubtful whether one could 
meet in the country we are describing another gorge as narrow, rocky, 
woody, and generally wild as that which lies on either side of the 
Karakol for the first 7 miles of its upper course. Higher up, this stream 
flows through lake Kara-Kul. On the shores there is, it is said, rich 
vegetation. The Kara-Su has no large affluents on its left bank. Its 
whole valley has a somewhat marshy character. The Jength of the 
Kara-Su is about 37 miles. 

The body of water formed by the junction of the Narin and 
Kara-Daria is called the Sir, and it is of copious 
volume. The general direction of the course of 
the Sir along the Fergana valley is south-west, or rather west-south- 
west. And although it passes through the whole length of the valley, 
yet from the point of meeting of the Narin and Kara-Daria it does 
not furnish any of its water for the use of man. Not asingle canal of 
any size is diverted from the river in this locality, and it flows through 
a barren and uninhabited country. The rocky forelands of the moun- 
tains which shut in the valley of Fergana on the north skirt its 
right bank, and to the south lies a steppe, covered here with pebbles, 
there with sandheaps (Jarkhans) or drifted sand, and there again with 
waving reeds. 

The town of Namangan stands in an oasis, distant 8 miles from 
the Sir, which is watered by the Yangi-Arik 
canal that is diverted from the Narin 27 miles 
north-east of the town. This oasis stretches for 40 miles in a south- 
westerly direction. At the small village of Kirgiz-Kurgan the Yangi- 
Arik canal discharges itself into the Sir-Daria, From Namangan the 
oasis lies like a narrow ribbon along the right bank of the river for 
several miles, and then the mountain spurs advance tq the very bed of 
the Sir and make its right bank steep and broken. The left bank 
of the river is throughout lowlying and is separated from the Fergana 
oasis by the stony and sand-covered steppe above alluded to, whereon 
sterility battles with cultivation carricd on by means of canals brought 
from the mountain streams that flow from the northern slopes of the 
Alai range, such as the Isfara, Katai-Sai, Sokh, Shah-i-Mardan, 
Isfairam, and others. The lower courses of these streams are converted 
into numberless watercourses that serve to create the principal part of 
the oasis in the valley of Fergana. 


Sir-Daria. 


Town of Namangan. 


The upper Sir as far as Khojend has such a yolume, that rafts of 
timber can be floated (in summer during May, 
; June and July) from the Namangan district to 
Khojend and on to the forts of the Sir-Daria (sce Vol. III, chapter on 
forest produce). Atthis season of the year the 
river is not fordable, but it is crossed in ferry 
boats at the following points :— 

(1) At the village of Kara-Kul, 8 miles from Namangan and as 
many from Balikeha, on the direct (caravan) road from Namangan to 
Margilan. Here there are four ferry boats. 


Upper Sir. 


Ferries on the Sir-Daria, 
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(2) At the village of Tepe-Kurgan, 14 miles from N: 
the direct road to Khokand. Twyo Evy tas fet ea 


(3) At the village of Sang, on the direct postal 
to Khokand. Two ferry boats, tee en ena 


(4) At the village of Khurrum-Sarai on the road from Kho- 

(5) ” »  Ak-Jar kand to Telian, and on 

(6) 7 »  Chil-Mahram to Tashkend. 

From the end of August the water in the upper Sir begins to fall 
and in the autumn they make fords across the river—for ‘example at 
Ak-Jar and Tepe-Kurgan. The current of the Sir is very swift 
especially in the spring. The length of the stretch of the river from 
the junction of the Narin and Kara-Daria to Khojend is 133 miles, 


At Khojend the river descends in rapids, which extend in various 
places as far as fort Irjar. Below this point 
’ its waters again become deep, copious, and of 
extraordinary velocity. Navigation is once more possible. 


Beyond the Russian fort of new Chinaz, the banks of the Sir-Daria 
Russian fort of new are steep. On taking the first stepinto its waters 
Chinaz. at this point their depth is 7 fect or more, but 
in certain places along the bed there are shallows and banks, which for 
the most part are shifting. 
From Chinaz to fort Perof, a distance of more than 4.00 miles, the 
Chinaz river flows between low banks, which are submerg- 
‘ ed when the waters rise. During these inunda- 
tions the banks of the river are transformed into recd-grown swamps 
varying from 1,000 yards to 3 or 4 miles in breadth. Theawidth of the 
river in this part is already very considerable, v7z., from 300 to 600 
and even 900 yards. ‘I'he depth is seldom less than 21, but is often 
as much as 35 fect. The rapidity along the main channel is not less 
than three knots, and reaches even five, equivalent to44 miles an hour. 
At fort Perof the breadth of the river is about 300 yards, and when its 
waters arcat their lowest level the depth is 174 feet. The rapidity of 
the stream is 3 feet per second, 6 and even 8 at times, according to 
the season of the year, which determines the influx of water into the 
river. Besides this, the rapidity of the course varies even during the 
day. The greatest rapidity is in the morning—about 10 or 11 o’clock ; 
then it diminishes until 2 p.x.; after which it again inercases, and 
towards evening attains sometimes the rapidity of the morning. 
Owing to the considerable velocity of the stream and the sandy 
mud bottom, the water constantly becomes muddy, but clears rather 
quickly. It is very sweet, and has no deleterious effect on the health 
either of the natives or of travellers. 


The inundations of the Jaxartcs, due to the influx of water, are 


not regular in their periodicity. Onan average, we may assume that 
The first commences in March 


there are three principal inundations. 

immediately after the thaw of the ice, and lasts for about ten days. 
The influx of water at this time is very large. The second influx of 
water commences in May, when the snow in the mountains melts 
with the summer heat; but this flood does not take place every 


Rapids on the Sir. 
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year, nor is it generally very extensive. After this the level of the 
river falls until June, when the greatest inundation occurs, which 
often overflows the banks for 2 considerable distance. Afterwards the 
level of the river commences gradually to fall. Occasionally the waters 
come in once more in August, but not always, and only for a brief 
period. 

Ten miles below Perof the Jaxartes divides into two streams,— 
the Yaman-Daria and Kara-Uziak. The Yaman-Daria forms the 
principal arm of the Jaxartes, butat the same time is very much more 
shallow, in consequence of the division of the mass of water into two 
streams. The Yaman-Daria (“bad river”) hasa very tortuous course, 
is full of banks and false channels, so that at low water a boat with 
a draught of 2 feet is only able to navigate it with difficulty. The 
little water in the Yaman is the chief obstacle to the development of 
navigation on the Jaxartes. 


The Kara-Uziak (the other branch of the Jaxartes) is quite un- 
navigable. At first, for a distance of 24 miles it Hows in a deep 
regular channel, giving off some affluents to the right and left. Pur- 
ther on it spreads out into an innumerable number of reed-grown 
swamps and shallow lakes; and after passing lake Kok-Ariak these 
inundations, 60 or 70 miles in length and 10 to 20 in breadth, branch 
at first into several arms, and afterwards unite in one bed, which 
extends for 50 miles as a deep regular river. At fort No. 2, the 
Kara-Uziak joins the Yaman-Daria, and the two streams after their 
reunion receive their former name of the Sir-Daria. From fort No. 2 
to the mouth, the navigable channel of the-river is straight and 
deep, so that it is accessible to boats of considerable draught. The 
embouchure of the Sir-Daria forms three estuaries, of which the 
central one is the principal. 


The shoals at the mouth of this river are still more in the way of 
the passage of vessels than are those in the Yaman-Daria. At low 
water the main channel has not more than 2 or 24 fect in it, and even 
at high water its depth is only from 34 to 4 feet. In addition to 
this, it is very narrow, tortuous, and subject to frequent changes. The 
shoals hegin at a distance of 10 miles from the Sea of Aral, and con- 
tinue almost without a break. The silting up of the mouths of the 
river Sir is produced by deposits of sand and mud, and to the same 

Islnd of Kug-Aral cause must beattributed the formation of the 
now formed. island of Kug-Aral, which covers the entrance 
of the river into the sea. The left arm of the Sir, that of the Shavarli, 

Shavarll. is perfectly blocked up and overgrown with 
_ Tushes and 4uga. The principal bed lies between 
a sandbank stretching from Kug-Aral towards the north and the nearest 
islands to it. The navigable channel passes close beside this sandbank. 
The right arm of the Sir is almost as much silted up as the left. 

About 20 miles from Perof there separates from the Sir-Daria 
the Ber-Kazan branch or Sagazi, which has a breadth of 45 yards at 
its source and a depth of 10 feet. The bed of the Ber-Kazan is not 
continuous, but extends as a succession of reed-grown inundations 
and lakes, bearing different local names, and at last disappears in the 
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Kara-Uziak swamps, having in all alength of 30 miles. i 

and likewise the whole of the low eral around is aia 
only during the season of floods. Below fort No. 2 the Sir-Daria 
forms some more unimportant branches and streama, such as the Kazala 
45 yards broad and 14 feet deep. Its water is so expended in inunda- 
tionsand arzks, that there is ultimately no defined bed, and it flows asa 
scarcely visible canal. From the lower course of the Kazala branches 
to the north the valley of the Aigerik, considered one of the most fertile 
localities along the Sir. Here the Kirgiz have carried on agriculture 
from time immemorial. The Aigerik valley is 15 miles long; its 
greatest breadth is 7 miles. Besides this there separate from the ‘Sir. 
Daria at different points the branches Ututliya, 45 miles in length 
falling into the Aral, the Kara-Arik, and some others. meer 


We purposely left out the two principal affluents of the Sir-Daria; 
the Yengi-Daria and Kuvan-Daria, so as to speak of them in detail. 


The Yengi-Daria (or Jani-Daria) is the south branch of the Sir- 
Daria, and falls into the Aral at its south-east part. According to tra- 
dition, this river was formed artificially at the end of the last century, 
when the Karakalpaks, driven from the lower part of the Sir-Daria by 
the Little Kirgiz horde, had to seek fresh locality for their abode. Part 
of the Karakalpaks proceeded up the river, and quickly dug a large 
canal for agricultural purposes, from which was formed the branch of 
the Sir-Daria, called at first Karakalpak-Daria, and afterwards Yengi- 
Daria (“new river”). The Yengi-Daria separates as a branch of the 
Sir-Daria from its left side, about 4 milesfrom Perof. From its com- 
mencement as far as Kutkunchuk the course of the river is westerly, 
after which it flows to the north-west as far as the Batpak, but beyond 
that to the south-west its course is very tortuous, along a bed 180 yards 
broad. The banks of the river are mostly flat, and in many places over- 
grown with reeds. Onthe higher grounds seésau/ grows in abundance. 
The water of the river is pure, sweet, but rather muddy. Its course is 
very gentle. The width of the bed is about 47 yards. At full water 
the Yengi-Daria overflows to a considerable distance as far as the 
stream called Batpak-Utkul. The water issues here from the bed 
of the river, partly in canals, and partly in the affluents called the 
Batpak-Utkul and Sultan-Kan-Uziak. This latter stream issues 
from the Yengi-Daria on the left bank, about 9 miles from its source. 
Formerly the Yengi-Daria emptied itself into the south-eastern end of 
the Sea of Aral, but now by yearly decrease its course extends only for 

200 miles, and terminates in lake Kukcha-Tengiz. The Batpak-Utkul 
separates from the Yengi as a broad estuary overgrown with reeds. 
This stream joins the inundations of the Kuvan-Daria. 

The Kuvan-Daria separates also from the Yaman-Daria, not far 
from Perof, and trends in a continuous bed towards the south, as far 
asthe ruins of the old fort Kul-Ike, on the bank of,the Kuvan. After 
proceeding about 16 miles, the Kuvan divides into three arms, and 
forms an inundation overgrown with reeds. In the whole extent, 
from its source to its separation into arms, about 35 miles, the 
Kuvan is deep, and is about 70 yards broad. The rapidity of its 
course is from one to two knots. The banks are low, covered with 
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reeds and partly with grass. The continuous inundation Formed by 
the Kuvan extends about 45 miles from east to west, and is 12 miles 
in breadth. Near this inundation, about 50 miles from the old fort 
No. III, stood formerly the ruined Khivan fort of Khoja-Niaz. Here, 
as the Kirgiz relate, the Khivans obstructed in 1847 the course of the 
Kuvan by building a dam so as to keep the nomad Kirgiz away from 
the fort. In fact, beyond the ruins of Khoja-Niaz is seen the dry 
bed of the Kuvan, which extends as far as the Sea of Aral. Winding 
through the salt plain and among the sands, the bed of the Kuvan 
has the appearance of a rather deep ravine, 35 yards broad. The banks 
of the bed are low, and from there being no water in it are com- 
pletely barren. About 6 or 7 miles from the Aral the bed of the 
Kuvan separates into several branches, which lose themselves in 
reeds, The dry stream of the Daralik connected formerly the Yaman 
with the Kuvan. It was upwards of 80 miles long. 

The Sir-Daria is frozen at Kazala from the 21st November, and 
the ice breaks up on 24th March, so that the 
river is blocked up for four months or there- 
abouts. At fort Perof the respective periods of the freezing and 
thawing are 7th December and 14th March (34 months), At Chinaz 
the Sir is frozen for three weeks from the middle of January to the 
earlier part of February. Finally, at the town’ of Khojend the 
river now is never frozen. During the winter, however, of 1877-78, 
when unusual frosts set in throughout Turkistan, the Sir-Daria at 
Khojend and above it was frozen from the 3rd December till the 15th 
January (the end of January above Khojend). That year the frosts 
registered at Khojend 25° centigrade, whilst in ordinary years they 
only go down to 11° centigrade. Passage across the Sir is not 

Points where the Sir everywhere possible, because its banks are in 
can be crossed. many places under water and choked with reeds, 
whilst in others they are cut into by numerous canals, The rivers 
can, however, be crossed at all forts (Kazala, fort No. 2, Perof, 
Julek, Chinaz, and Khojend) by means of ferry boats, &c., belonging 
to the Aral Flotilla. A bridge was built at Khojend in 1873, but 
it was carried away in 1878, They are now about to construct a 
new one of a more durable description. Besides these means of 

Kirgiz reed raftsand crossing, the Kirgizand others use reed rafts, 
native crafts, (sals) and a few wooden crafts of native con- 
struction. These have been built either in the khanate of Khiva or 
at Khokand. They are flatbottomed ferry-boats with double prows, 
some 28 to 30 feet long, and 21 inches to 44 feet decp. In crossing 
the river, the boat is dragged by swimming men or horses. In 
going up-stream, a tow-rope is used. In going down, the boat is 
turned sideways and guided by poles, which take the place of 
rudders and oars. From Khojend to the mouth of the Sir-Daria the 
course of the river lies through flat and lowlying reed-covered banks. 

The central course of the Sir is bordered by vast growths of 

Conical sis saksaul. These begin at the Tumen-Arik station, 

and extend as far as fort Perof, and even to fort 

No. 2. Before the Sir became open to the passage of steamers, this 
sakaaul forest came closer to the river, but now a good deal of it has 


Freezing of the Sir. 
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been consumed as fuel for the Aral Flotilla. Satsanl once broken 
(they do not cut, but break it) does not. grow again very quickly. The 
Kirgiz say that it only arrives at full development after a hundred 
years. From fort Perof to fort No. 2 vast stretches of reeds and 
Wild animale and birds Marshes lie oneither side of the river. In these 
on the Sir, reeds lie hid on all sidea tigers, wild pigs, 
geese, and ducks, whilst in the se#saul foreat there are numbers of 
pheasants ; and these, like fowls, move across the path of the 
traveller as he goes on his way from fort Perof to Julek and beyond. 
The banks of the Sir for the greater part of the year are lifeless 
and desert-like. Myriads of musquitoes, flies, and gadflies, which 
unmercifully bite the cattle, are ruinous to the organism of the 
animals, and compel the nomads to depart northwards on the first 
appearance of spring scttled weather. Another reason for their 
migration lies, too, inthe fact that the grass inthe south becomes parched, 
and hence there is nothing for their cattle to live on. The Kirgiz 
return again tothe Sir in October, and remain till the end of February 
or the middle of March. They establish their winter quarters either 
on the right bank of the river, amidst the sandhills of the Kara-K um, 
or on the left bank, amongst those of Kizil-Kum. These are the 
same Kirgiz who wander to the south of the Kara-Tau range over the 
Turkistan, Chimkend, and Kurama districts, and whose tents lie 
along the Sir-Daria, the yearly cycles of their movements being 
so arranged that during the summer they roam over the limit- 
less plains on the right bank of the Sir, reaching even the Kara- 
Tau mountains, and in winter they cross over the river and distribute 
themselves along its left bank, where the thick growth gives them 
shelter from the wind and fuel and fodder for their cattle. 


But all the Kirgiz do not leave the Sir-Daria during the 
Agricultural Kirgiz or SUMmer, Some, from poverty or other 
Igeuchis. causes, have no cattle (Igenchis), and they 
remain behind and occupy themselves with agriculture, sowing a con- 
siderable amount of barley, which is one of the most important articles 
of nomad dict. Thenumber of these Igenchis (or agricultural 
nomads) is not, however, large. A poor man on obtaining a few head 
of cattle will immediately give up the hated labour of agriculture and 
adopt the mode of life which he loves. There was a time when hus- 
Former development bandry on the Sir was far more developed than 
of agriculture on the itis now. Traces of gigantic canals for irrigat- 
Sir. ing the fields, which are found along the whole 
course of the river, clearly indicate to what a state agriculture 
had here been brought. It is difficult to decide who were the people 
who made these works. This much only is known, that during the 
past century there dwelt on the Sir Karakalpaks, 
who were engaged in agriculture. But, very 
much before the Karakalpaks, races very much more civilised than 
they have left their traces along the course of the Sir. ‘These races 
were coeval with the time of those large and for their age flourish- 
Rnine of Otrara (the ing. cities whose silent ruins testify to their 
place of Timur's death), antiquity. Amongst suchruinsare those of Otrara 
Sauran, Jarkend, &c. (the place of ‘Timur’s death), near the mouth of 
the Aris, of Sauran, Jarkend, and other places. 


Karakalpaks, 
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It ig remarkable that from Khojend to its mouth the Sir-Daria hag 
Affuents of the Sire nota single affluent on its left bank. Through 


Daria. its right bank there enter it below Khojend, 
besides emall streams, three very large rivers,—the Aris, Chirchik, and 
Angren. 


The Aris* takea its rise in the southern base of those mountains 

: which, beginning with the low Kulan range, 

Ani. connect the Kara-Tau and Urtak-Tau ranges. 

Several streams, after flowing for 14 to 2 miles from the springs 

whence they rise, unite and form the Aris, which by its course from 
east to west divides the Kara-Tau and Urtak-Tau ranges. 


The upper course of the Aris terminates at the station of Yas. 
Kichu. Here it emerges from the mountain 
gorge and enters a perfectly level steppe, or, 
rather, ground with undulations scarcely perceptible. Its banks at this 
point are steep and often precipitous, being 40 to 50 feet high. 
The banks of the river, as well as the bottom of the valley, consist of 
alluvial soil. The river itself flows ina very deep and petbly bed. 
As far as Yas-Kichu it is swift, but notdeep. At this boundary it 
enters depressions about 7 feet deep, and here it has a more sluggish 
current. These pools further on become more numerous and deep. 
Pools and shallows are, indeed, the characteristics of the central course 
Badem. of this river as far as the mouth of the Badam. 
The fords are never shallower than about 24 feet. 
The bottom of the river in such places is either muddy or sandy. The 
central course of the Aris is distinguished from its upper course in 
that, whilst the number of springs in its valley become less, its afflu- 
Boroldai. ents increase. Through its right bank it receives 
tisha the Boroldai, through its left the Mashhad and 
a Badam, on which stands the town of Chimkend. 
Town of Chimkend. Between the Mashhad and the Badam there flow 
towards the Aris 2 number of streams, none of which reach it, as they 
are diverted for purposes of irrigation. 


The lower course of the Aris extends to 47 miles from the 
Lower Aris. mouth of the Badam to the Sir-Daria. Its 
current is less rapid and even slow, but its depth 
from the ford at the mouth of the Badam keeps on increasing, so 
that the lower course of this river is navigable by steamers drawing 
agreat deal of water. For a distance of 13 miles from the Sir- 
Daria up the Aris the banks of the latter are clothed with wild olive, 
turanga, and scrub, 
The country through which the Aris flows is unusually fertile. 
Country fertile slong Along the course of this river and of its 
lower Aris. affluents wheat, millet, jugare, barley, 
maize, and kunak (a small kind of millet) are raised, and 
Limit of growth also vegetables and cotton. This is the ex- 
of colton in Sir-Daria treme limit of the distribution of the latter 
district. plant in the province of the Sir-Daria. Natural 
meadows are formed on this river in abundance. The fertility of 
the country along the course of the Aris proceeds from the property 


Upper Aris. 


* The Aris was explored by M. SevertecE aud his surveyors.— Author. 
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of its aoil, which consiata of a black, porous mud adapted for plough- 
ing and retaining moisture. The highest cultivation is formed 
between the Aris, Badam, and Mashhad, and the mountains which give 
rise to the two rivers last named. The most irrigation and the largest 
corresponding amount of settled population exist between the Badam 
Susik. and its affluent (on the left bank) the Sasik, 
which flows from Kazikurt. Grain raised in the 
districts above named is exported to the towns of Turkistan and 
Tashkend. 
In consequence of the melting of the snows on the mountains, the 
Periodical rising of Aris is periodically charged with water. ‘I'he 
the Aris. largest flow takes place in the spring, at the 
end of April. At thie season fording the Aris isa very difficult 
operation. And therefore on the Tashkend-Kazala postal tract, in 
places where the Aris crosses the road, a state ferry boat is maintained 
for crossing the river during the flood season. But as this ferry boat 
is often carried down by the rush of water, travellers prefer to risk 
crossing by the ford. In 1877 a bridge was built, but this was 
carried away the year following. A more durable bridge has therefore 
to be made over the Aris at this point. 
The Chirchik is formed by the junction of two rivers,—the Chot- 
Chirehik kal and Piskem,—which rise in the Ak-Tau 
. i or Urtak-Tau mountains, the western prolong- 
Village of Khojakend. ation of the Alexandrof range. The junction 
of these rivers takes place 4 miles above the village of Khojakend. 


The Chotkal is in its turn composed of two streams,—the Kara- 


Chotkal. Kirpak and Kara-Kulja, uniting with a 
Kara-Kirpak ond considerable river, which flows along a wide 
Kara-Kulja. valley covered with excellent grazing ground 


aud in places with rich forest growth. This valley is 67 miles 

Summer quarters of long and 13 to 20 miles wide. It is the summer 
the Aulia-Ata, Kurema, abode of the Aulia-Ata, Kurama, and a portion 
and Namangan Kirgiz. of the Namangan Kirgiz. 


At the point where the Chotkal receives the Ters through its left 
bank the valley suddenly narrows, and the road 
to the village of Brich-Mulla becomes very dif- 
ficult, The distance is about 93 miles, but the traveller’s real 
work consists in going over cornices, swinging bridges, and the like. 
Nevertheless a horse can go over this road, though with difficulty 
where the pathway passes constantly over swinging bridges from 
one bank to the other, so that the horseman must of necessity 
frequently dismount.* Near Birch-Mulla the Chotkal unites 


*A road along the upper course of the Chotkal goes from Tashkend to Aulia-Ata, 
This road louds by the Kara-Kiepek gorge to the Kara-Bur pass, 10,500 feet high accord- 
ing to M. Mushketof’s observations. ‘The lenglh of the gorge ia 13 miles, but it ie 
uurrow. The road slong it is not difficult, but it constantly passes from one bouk of 
the river to the other, nnd sometimes crosses snow-bridges (hcaped up snow formed by 
the spring avalanches). The Karo-Bur pase is not difficult, as the ground is soft ; 
though the ascent ie steep. The ridge is, however, aharpe On the other side the 
descent is very severe and 1$ miles long, but the road is very practicuble. It 
leads along the valley of the Kare-Bur (from 26 to 33 miles) to the very wide valloy of 
the Talas.— Asthor, 


Ters. 
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with the Piekem, and the two together are called the Chirchik, 
Junction of the Chot- The Chotkal has been explored by M. Mush. 
ka) ond Piskemn. ketof. 
The Piskem is formed by the junction of numerous etreams, 
Piskem. of which the principal are the Kara-Kiz and 
Kare-KizandKinech-Su. Kinach-Su. A thick forest and scrub are 
here found. The course of the Piskem follows, now a narrow gorge, 
occasionally reducing itself to a cleft, now an open valley covered with 
gvod meadows, along which are scattered the summer quarters of the 
Kirgiz. At 27 to 33 miles before the village of Bogusten is 
reached there lies, 5,000 feet above the Piskem, a village of the same 
naine, with 50 houses peopled by Tajiks. The valley of the Piskem is 
here at its widest 5 miles. At 44 to 54 miles below Bogustan the 
Piskem is joined by the Chotkal. On the upper course of the 
former river there are three roads—(1) to Urgam, practicable; (2) 
Ronda along the Pies to Aulia-Ata, across the valley and pass of 
kem. Maidan-Tal, very difficult and possible only in 
summer ; (3) along the Kinach-Su and over the Kul-Ashu pass to the 
valley of the Chotkal, which it enters above the mouth of the Ters. 
These three roads are passable in summer only. 
As far as the village of Sailik,a distance of 23 miles, the Chirchik 
we flows between high precipitous banks. The 
cleus termination of the mountains 3 miles from the 
same village gives greater room for the bed of the river and admits of 
the diversion from it of canals, The ancient and copious canal, 
@akh-Arik, very like a river, begins at this point. Further down the 
valley of the Chirchik quickly opens out, so that 6 miles from Tashkena 
it has a width of not less than 23 miles. Its surface is low, reed- 
grown, and cut up by numerous canals and affluents of the river. Still 
lower down, the velocity of the Chirchik becomes greatly reduced. 
The rolling stones detached from its bed gradually become fewer, 
Junction of the Chir and then altogether cease. The river, having 
chik and Sir-Daria, now lost its primitive character of a mountain 
torrent, leisurely bears its waters towards the Sir-Daria, into which it 


falls below fort new Chinaz, 7 miles north of the mouth of the river 
Angren. 


The whole length of the valley of the Chirchik from the junction 
Length of valley of the Chotkal and the Piskem is about $7 miles. 

of the Chirchik. The overhanging rocky banks of the upper course 
of the river do not admit of crossing by fords, but it is bridged at 
Khojakend. Above Khojakend there are three other bridges—(1) 
Bridges over the Chot- across the Chotkal, 4 mile from Brich-Mulla; 
kal (2) across the Piskem, at the village of Sajak ; 
(3) at the village of Kum-San, across the Ugam stream. The 
two first are quite untrustworthy. Not only can carts not go over 
them, but horsemen have frequently to dismount. Over the whole 
of the central and lower course of the Chirchik there is only one 
bridgy,—that at Kuiluk. All the other portions of the river have 
tobe forded with greater or less difficulty, aceording to the time 
of year, From the middle of May to the end of June the Chirchik, 
ou account of the general melting of the snows on the mountains, is 
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unusually deep, so that fording it at such a time is very difficult, 
and even dangerous. 


At the village of Kuiluk, which lies on the postal route from 
Ford over the Chir- Tashkend to Khojend, and at 5 miles from the 
chik. . _ former place, a very practicable ford used to 
exist. Opposite this village the Chirehik Aows in several channels of 
various depths over a wide bed, with rolling stones and boulders. The 
swiftness of the torrent is here very considerable, especially when the 
flood season has set in, when it reaches 12 feet per second. At other 
times the crossing at the Kuiluk ford presents no special difficultics, 
As crossing in the flood season became dangerous, in 1872 they 
began to build a bridge, or rather several bridges connected with 
each other by dams. These bridges were finished in 1875. Their 
length was 770 feet, but with the connecting dams they measured 
1} miles. The ford opposite the ruins of the former furt Niazbeg is 
perfectly impracticable at high water. 


With regard to rural economy, the Chirchik is peculiarly import- 
ant, because many deep canals are diverted from it, whieh extend for 
Chirchik system of scores of miles. These branch off into minor 
canals ; courses, that irrigate a vast expanse of ploughed 
fields, orchards, and gardens. Generally speaking, the canals from 
the Chirchik, both from their size and volume, 
resemble rivers ; and involuntarily the thought 
is suggested that for their construction endless labour on the part 
of several generations must have been required. To the number of 
. _,. the largest canals leading from the Chirchik 
sel veos wai belong the Zakh-Arik, alluded to above, Sari- 
Su, and Bossu, from the last of which are 
diverted the Salar and the Kura-Su. The Bossu is taken from the 
Chirchik at Niazbeg, and Nows towards Tashkend, the neighbourhood 
of which is watered by it, the Salar, and the Kara-Su. 


their size. 


West of the Chirchik, and almost parallel with it, Hows the Keles. 

Keles. his river rises in the Boroldai mountains at 
the point where seven mountain streams unite, 
It then turns to the south-west, and for a distance of 100 miles Hows 
through a wide valley until it falls into the Sir-Daria. Almost the 
whole of this valley is under eultivation—principally rice. The Zakh- 
Arik canal discharges itself into the Keles, and thus unites the waters 
of the Chirehik with those of that river. 


The Angren takes its rise in the Ala-Tau mountains. From the 
village of Turk to the hamlet of Kijigalai it 
flows through a narrow valley, almost the whole 
of which is covered with ricefields, amidst which rise small groups 
of tall poplars, branching willows, and dark, green masses of dwarf elms. 
Beyond the Karez settlement the valley considerably opens out and 
loses its primitive character. Rice-fields gradually give place to stone 
ani sand deposits, wherein here and there are thorn bushes and reeds. 
This kind of scenery follows the course of the Angren up to its 


mouth in the Sir-Daria. 


Angren, 
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From the Angren are diverted a large number of canala, which 
Angren system of can- exhaust its waters to such an extent, that for half 
als, the summer the Angren ceases to reach the 
Sir-Daria, and the channel of the lower course of the river completely 
dries up. 'rom the Angren separates the large Kajigen branch. At 
Kajigen branch of the its lower course the valley of the Angren quite 
Angren. joins that of the Chirchik, and the wide Kara. 
Su canal carries a portion of the waters of the latter river into 
the former. The valleys of both these rivers are 
the richest, most fertile, and most thickly popu- 
lated in the whole of the province of the Sir- 
Daria. On account of the large quantity of grain they produce, they 
from, so to speak, the granary of the province. 

The lower course only of the Sari-Su is within the limits of the 
Turkistan district, which it entersat fort Kara- 
Tube, where it changes its direction from south 
to south-west. The length of the river within the 
confines of the Turkistan district is 37 miles. The Sari-Su terminates 

ome: in lake Tele-Kul. Its depth here is 3 to 12 
nee. fect and upwards. The width of its channel, 
bounded by steep banks, is 20 to 35 feet. Its bottom is composed of a 
sticky mud. Lake 'T'ele-Kul comprises many lakes, which are connect- 
ed with one another by wide streams of running water. ‘The extent 
of this chain of lakes from east to west is 8 miles and its width 4 miles. 
The shores of the lakes are flat and overgrown with coarse reeds. 
Their water is stagnant*; their greatest depth is 44 feet. The character 
of their beds, like that of the lower course of the Sari-Su, is a very 
sticky mud. During the spring Hoods the Sari-Su brings down a 
large quantity of water, which causes the level of lake ‘lele-Kul to 
Tiseand its basin to overflow. The water both of the lower course 
Water of lake brack- of the river and of the lake is brackish; but it 
ish. can be drunk in case of extreme necessity. The 
country round lake Tele-Kul and the lower course of the Sari-Su is 
flat, but dotted over here and there with sandhills, firm and covered 
with a small sort of bush. The country on the north side of the lake 
is still more impregnated with salt, and yet in some of the lowlying 
ground there is good green fodder, especially from the natural 
boundary of Tele-Kul-Tat towards the flood waters of the Sari-Su. 
Here there stretches a strip of comparatively fertile soil, about 
5 miles wide, with occasional good grazing grounds. The boundary 
of Tele-Kul-Tat is the bend in the Hoodwater of the Sari-Su towards 
the south. It isa dried-up salt marsh (solouchak), fringed with 
reeds and connected with lake Tele-Kul by a channel of running 
water. Inthe flood period this salt marsh is covered with water. 
Both in lake Tele-Kul and the Sari-Su there are quantities 
Fish abundant in lake Of fish (bream, pike, perch, roach, chebak (a 
Tele-Kul and the Sari- kind of bream), the crucian carp, marniks, and 
- a few sidurug and carp}. The river is frozen 


Most fertile portion of 
the Sir- Daria province. 


Sari-Su. 
Fort Kara-Tube. 





_® Thisstatement hardly tallies with the one abovo, to the effect that the lakes in yues- 
tion are connected with running water.— Trans. 
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early in December. The ice thaws about the middle and occasional! 

Period of freezing the end of March. During the floods the valley 
of the Sari-Su. to an extent of 2 to3 miles on either ride 
of the river is inundated. After a lapse of 15 days the river 
returns to its banks. Navigationand raft-Hoating are not possible 
on the Sari-Su, because of the numerous shoals, sand deposits, and 
reed network, which obstruet the channel in the lower course of the 
river, The Sari-Su is fordable at a distance of 7 miles from where 
it enters lake Tele-Kul. Inorder to facilitate the passage over the 
muddy bed of the river, they put down a sub-way. In the flood 
season the crossing takes place in reed rafts, 


This small duct of water serves to remind one of the drop of Jife 
giving moisture in the desert. It issues from 
the eastern slope of the Kulan mountains, which 
helong to the Kara-Tau system, the western slopes of which give rise 
to the sources of the Avis, The valleys of the ‘Tau and Aris separate 
the Kara-Tau system of mountains from that of the Urtak-Tau. 
The length of the Ters is about 53 mils. 
Thronghout the whole of this extent it has ibe 
character more of a steppe river than a mountain stream. Its 
channel is marked by a number pools emnected by very swift but 
not impetuous streams. ‘The valley of this river is rich in meadows 
of succulent grass, and in many places is taken up with the 

Waterfowl on the cultivated lands of the Kirgiz. On the Ters there 
Ters, are numbers of waterfowl, especially geese and 
snipe. There are numerous fords in this river. Its aflfluents are few 
in number and small in volume. The principal of them flow from 
the Urtak-Tau—for example, the Ak-Sai and Kok-Sai, which issue 
from the peaks of the same names. Both in the valley and bed of 
the Ters there are many streams. The Ters is fordable all the year 
round, It unites with another steppe river, the Asa, which Hows 
through a barren country, and is almost without 
any importance in an economic sense. Both 
the Asa and Ters cross the postal road from Aulia-Ata to Chimkend. 
They are both easily forded. . 

The upper course of this river is but little known. Before the 
reconna‘ssances of M. Kaulbars, it was thought 
that the Yalas comprised two streams,—the Kara- 
Kul and Uch-Kosh-Sai. But the Kirgiz informed M. Kaulbars, 

Karakol and Uch- and he himself saw from a volcano in the 
Kosh-Sai. neighbourhood of the Ut-Mek pass, that there 
was the wide valley of a third component stream, the Taldi-Bulak, 
which falls into the Karakol somewhat above 
its junction with the Uch-Kosh-Sai. Almost 
the whole course of the latter has been explored. Its sources only above 
the mouth of the Ut-Mek, on its left bank, have yet to be noted on 

the map. From the mouth of the Ut-Mek, 

UeMek: along which there is a road to the Susamir, the 
Uch-Kosh-Sai flows through a valley, here widening and forming 
marshy and meadowy tracts occupied by a nomad population, there 
narrowing almost into 2 gorge, which, however, is always very 


Ters, 


Its length, 


Asa. 


Talus. 


Toldi Bulak. 
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practicable. The channel of the Uch-Kosh-Sai_is blocked with large 
stones, Somewhat above the junction of this river with the Karakol 
bushes make their appearance ; and these give place to very large 
groves of willows at the junction itself and below. 
All the most noticeable of the affluents of the Uch-Kosh-Sai 
Aflluents of the Uch- are—on the left bank, (1) Yareaz, which issues 
Kosh-Sai, left bank. 11 miles below the Ut-Mek pass (on this stream 
there is a road to Ketmen-Tube) ; (2) 3 miles below the preceding 
stream, the Greater Chichkan (road to Susamir) ; (3) the Lesser 
Chichkan (road to Ketmen-Tube). 
After the junction of the Karakal and the Uch-Kosh-Sai the 
Junction of Karakol valley of the Talas begins to open out rapidly, 


and Uch-Kosh-Sai, so that near the mouth of the Bish-Tash it has a 
width of almost 7 miles, counting from the base of the lowest flat spur 
Hish-Tash, of the mountains. The valley on the left bank 


of the river is much wider than that on the right. 
Both are very fertile, being covered with cultivated fields and canals, 
but without timber for building, which must be sought in the porges. 
According to verbel information, the Karakol is longer than the 
Uch-Kosh-Sai, .e., if we believe the natives. The former flows out 
of the northern slope of the Karabalti-Bel pass, which is on the upper 
course of the river of that name. ‘This river falls into the Susamir. 


The united Karakol and Uch-Kosh-Sai flow through a wide bed 
covered with pebbles and overgrown with bushes and trees. After 
the meeting of these two rivers, the Talas pierces the rocky 
eminence of Chahar-Archa, and flows northward along the base of 
the Tek-Turmas range, the end of the Alexandrof system. Tere the 
river divides itself into numberless channels, and forms islands, 
which are covered for the most part with excellent pasturage. 
From the termination of the Tek-Turmas chain the Talas turns to 
the north-west towards Aulia-Ata, and then, winding round the Tek- 
Turmas, bends to the north-east. Below Aulia-Ata the Talas is a 
steppe river. For a distance of 5 miles its valley is verdant with the 
gardens of that town, below which its banks become fringed with 
rushes like those of the larger rivers of the steppe. The course 
of the Talas at Aulia-Ata is very rapid, although it is here divided into 
several channels. Fording it, especially at the period of high water, 
is a very difficult operation. At Aulia-Ata the Talas crosscs the 
postal road from Tashkend to Vernei. High water, at a very 
marked Hood-level, lasts from May till the middle of July, and proceeds 
from the melting of the snows on the mountains, whence the Talas 
itself and its afluents take their rise. During the day the highest 
water is after 3 in the afternoon. At that period the bed of the river ia 
charged with the water that rushes down from the mountains between 
1] a.m. and 2 P.at.,¢.¢,, the most sultry time of the day. The lowest 
level of the water is reached in September, at theend of which month 
the river again rises under the influence of the autumn rains. 


The Talas falls into the steppe lake, Kara-Kul, which is nothing but 


Steppe lake, Kara-Kul, the flood water of the river kept in by sandhills. 
The lower course of the Talas is of little volume 
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and often becomes choked with sand, thus forming a series of pools. The 
Kirgiz consider the lower course of this river to be adapted for winter 
quarters ; consequently during that season of the year the mouth of the 
river is covered with Kirgiz yurfas. With regard to the irrigation of 
the adjoining country, the Talas has importance only in its central 
course, between the town of Aulia-Ata and the Char-Archa moun- 
tains. The whole of this country is covered with cultivated fields 
and irrigation canals led from the Talasto the Char-Archa defile. 
Thirty-three miles below Aulia-Ata the Talas enters the lands where 
husbandry isnot thought of. Above the Char-Archa defile the moun- 
tainous character of the country hinders the introduction of fertil- 
ising ducts. 
The affluents of the Talas are—(]) the Kalba-Su, along which 
“Aieatuce Geanelte there is a road across two passes,—the Chichkan- 
and rome slong them, Bel leading to Ketmen-Tube, and the ‘'obei-Bel 
to Uzun-Ahmad; (2) the Bish-Tash, along 
which there is a road to Uzun-Ahmad ; (3) the Uyul-Moral, a road to 
the Tabulguta pass and thence to the Chatkal defile and to Uzun- 
Ahmad ; (4) the Kara-Su, with a road to Namangan through the 
Kara-Tube gorge. On the right banks of the Karakol and Taldi-Bulak 
there are roads to the steppe and the Susamir and below it. Along the 
Kenkol a road passes to the Chu. Finally, in the valley of the Talas 
itself, were is a cart-road from Aulia-Ata to the mouth of the 
Ut-Mck. 


The length of the Uch-Kosh-Sai, reckoning from the sources of 

Length of the Uch- the Ut-Mck (the waters of the latter are 

Kosh-Sai. more abundant than those of the former) to its 
junction with the Karakol, is 37 miles. 


The length of the Talas from the junction of the Uch-Kosh-Sai 
and Karakol to Aulia-Ata is somewhat above 
67 miles. The entire length of the Talas, taking 
in the source of the Karakol, is from 245 to 255 miles ; and the entire 
length of the same river, taking in the source of the Uch-Kosh-Sai, is 
about 210 miles. 


The upper course of the river Chu is called the Kochkur, which 

Chu or Kochkar, Comprises two streams,—the eastern Karakol and 
eastern Karokol,and the the Suiok. The source of the former lies in the 
Suiok, Karakol pass, close to that of the river of the 
same name belonging to the Susamir basin. The eastern Karakol 
flowe along a sloping and partly wooded gorge. On its central 
course there are small clumps of pine forest and on its lower 
grows the birch tree. The Suiok has not been explored ; but im all 
probability takes its rise close to the Karakol pass, in the ae 
slope of the pass after which it is called. The eastern Karakol an 
the Suiok on uniting take the name, as we have said, of the 
Kochkur. ; 

The course of the Kochkur is very tortuous, as it flows in a north- 
easterly direction along an open and picturesque valley, from 7 to a 
miles wide. The soil of this valley is gravelly, and therefore but little 
suited for husbandry. Nevertheless, the nomads find it good because 
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of the number of grazing grounds which it yields. On approaching 
the western shore of lake Issik-Kul, the Koch. 
kur detaches the small stream of the Kutemaldj 
8 miles long, through which a portion of its water finds its way into 
the lake. From this point the main river takes a sharp turn, almost 
a right angle, to the west, and flows through a wide valley, rich in 
excellent pasturage. From here the Kochkur or Chu inclines to the 
north skirting the base of the Turo-Agir mountains and entering the 
Buam defile. Before the Kutemaldi branch leaves it, it is almost im- 
possible to cross the Kochkur or Chu—first, because of the rapidity of 
its current, and second, the steepness of its banks. From the efflux of the 
Kutemaldi the course of the river is calmer and its banks lower, 
and therefore it can be forded in all places. The passage of the Chu 
through the Buam defile is very picturesque. 
This gorge gradually narrows, and its narrowest 
part, which has the appearance of a gigantic cleft in the mountain, 
extends to a distance of 20 miles. 


Here the Chu is bridged in two places, and there is also a small 
bridge over a ravine. The sides of the gorge 
are devoid of all vegetation ; but before the river 
enters this defile its right bank is clothed with willow, aspens, thorn 
bushes, and other growths, chiefly of the smaller kinds. After receiving 
through its right bank the Greater Kebin, at the 
very exit from the gorge, the Chu turns to the 
north-west. Its valley begins once more to gradually open out; and 
having received the waters of the Lesser Kebin 
20 miles from the mouth of the gorge, the Chu 
bends directly to the west. Here its valley widens still more, so that 
Width of the Chuat at Tokmak its width is 27 miles. From the 
Tokmak. exit from the defile to Airan-Tube, 3 miles 
(below fort Tokmak), the 37-mile course of the Chu is distinguish- 
ed for its unusual velocity, reaching 6 miles per hour. The bed of 
the river, as at first, is rocky. Vegetation on its banks does not 
exist, except that in many places they are fringed here and there 
with scrub, Nevertheless, the valley is noted for its abundant prazing 
grounds, which are much frequented by the nomads. The part of the 
river we have been examining is remarkable in that the Chu 
Archipelago of islands here distributes its waters over numberless 
on the Chu. branches and channels, which form a whole 
archipelago of islands, amidst which it is impossible to single 
Average depth of the out the main channel. The average depth of 
Chu. the Chu here is 2 feet. But fording is not 
possible everywhere, especially in summer during the afternoon. The 
principal ford lies 23 miles above fort ‘Tokmak, 
where the postal road passes to Karakol. From 
Airan-Tube the river takes a north-westerly direction and gradually 
collects itself into onechannel. From fort Tokmak the Chu ia practic- 
able for raft-floating, and 10 miles lower down even for navigation. 
The river is still divided into branches, but the main channel can 


now be distinguished. The Chu is navigable for 200 miles up to the 
Pivnt where it begins to distribute itself over channels and outflows 


Kutemoldi. 


Buam defile. 
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overgrown with reeds, terminating in thelake of Tobukti- 
In this reach the depth of the main channel is not i oe 
whilst its maximum may reach 14 fect. The width of the Chu Ba 
the reach from the Chulu ford to It-Kichu is 70 to 140 ards 
From the latter point the river begins to gradually narrow, ic that 
43 miles lower downits width is not more than 28 to 50 yards 
Thirty miles below this again the channel opens out to 70 yards ; 
but on flowing once more through many branches the main channel 
is left with a width of about 28 feet only. From here the course of 
the Chu is due west. Deposits anda reed network lie across the bed ; 
and as these continue to block the river for a long distance both 
navigation and raft-floating are interfered with. After a further course 
Steppe loke, Saman- Of 200 miles the Chu empties itself into the 
Kul. steppe lake, Saman-Kul, which is, properly 
speaking, on a vast meadow filled with the water of this river. 
From this lake to the Sir-Daria the distance is 67 miles. The 
Length of the Chu. entire length of the Chu is 633 miles. The 
bed of the river in its lower half is muddy. 
Its low banks are covered with high rushes and a few osiers, 
which appear on it for the first time 10 miles above It-Kichu. Below 
Chu crossea postal road this point a small kind of poplar, the wild olive, 
from Tushkend to and other bushes are met with. The central 
Vernei. course of the river crosses the main postal road 
from Tashkend to Vernei. 


A wooden bridge has been built at the Constantine station. The 
Fords in the lower fords in the lower Chu are open in the 
Chu. month of May. The most noticeable of these 
are—(1) Kara-Utkul, 43 miles from the mouth of the river; (2) 
‘Jar-Suat, 4 mile above Bish-Kulan (Toi-Tube), across which 
go the greater portion of the Petro-Paul and Troisk caravans 
passing to ‘Tashkend; (3) Tasti-Utkul (Kulan-Utmes), over which 
pass the Semipalata caravans. At all these points the depth of the 
water is from 2 to 3 feet. The bottom is sand mixed with a little 
mud, and in the two last-mentioned fords there area few stones, 
Although the water of the Chu is turbid, it is fresh and fit. to 
drink. In certain of the meadows, however, it is so tainted as to 
produce vomiting and sharp diarrhea. 
We must now speak of lake Saman-Kul, some of tho gulfs 
Lak of which contain brackish water, whilst the 
e Saman-Kul. ‘ * . 
main reservoir may be considered fresh. 
The flood season sets in at the close of March, and continues for about 
Flood twenty days, during which period the lake 
ales overflows its shores for several miles in many 
places, At such times caravans and the Kirgiz, with their 
flocks and herds, cross the water in saw/s, or reed rafts. 
: Towards the end of November, or the beginning 
Freezing of tho lake. of December, the lower and central course of 
the river is frozen. This period Jaste till March.* The Chu 
ia rich in fish. It containa bream, sig, pike, perch, roach, 


* Jn 1871 the Chu at Tokmak was frozen in December, and the ice broke up 
at the end of February of the following year.—Author. 
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chebak (a sort of bream), crucian carp and marks (?); also a few 
sidurus and sazan or perch-pike. Amongst the Cis-Chu reeds 
there are tigers and wild pigs. Myriads of flies and other noxious 
insects constitute a veritable pest for both man and beast. To this 
must be added that the portion of the littoral from Tokmak to Pishpek 
is famous for an abundance of tarantulas, scorpions, and black spiders, 
From Tokmak to Saman-Kul the banks of the Chu are barren 
and descrt-like. The Kirgiz frequent this locality only in the winter. 
Mcadows and grazing grounds in it are very few. The Kirgiz cattle 
in winter feed upon the young shoots of the rushes. J'rom all that 
has been described, it is clear that the Chu cannot have a great econo- 
mic or mercantile importance. 
The affluents of this river are on the right bank— 


The Eastern Kizart, which flows from the pass of the same name 
along a gorge with sloping sides, which 


Eastern Kizart. ° . 
ae further on widens into a valley. 


The Juvan-Arik consisting of two rivers, coming from diametrically 
opposite directions, vzz., the Kara-~Khojur from 


Sayan Ark, the east and the Tuluk from the west. 


The former takes its rise near the Konurlen pass, where it collects 
the waters of several streams, all of which have 
not been explored. It then flows through a 
wide valley covered with good grass, After a distance of 20 miles it 
enters a narrow gorge on the sides of which the road is taken over a 
declivity. Seventeen miles further on the Kara-Khojur emerges from 

Affluents of the Kara- this gorge and unites with the Tuluk. The 
Khojur, right bank. affluents of the Kara-Khojur on its right 
bank are—(1) the Konurlen road to Issik-Kul; (2) Ulahol 
road to Kutemaldi. 


The sources of the Tuluk lie in the eastern slopes of the Tuluk-Bel 

Taluk pass. The river flows eastward through a 
; narrow valley, which widens out 3 miles before 
its mouth. The length of the wider portion is 2 miles and the 
breadth 4 mile, After this it again narrows to a straightened 
gorge. The Tuluk inclines somewhat to the north before it joins 
the Kara-Khojur. In the latter river there is more water than in the 
former, and it is moreover longer, the length of the Tuluk being 23 
miles and that of the Kara-Khojur 40 miles. 


The Juvan-Arik gorge is narrow, rocky, and difficult of access; but 
along it in 1872 a cart-road was made from Tokmak to fort Narin. 
The greatest length of this gorge is 10 miles. Further on it becomes a 
wide ravine and then an open valley. The entire length of the Juvan- 
Arik, reckoning from the source of the Kara-Khojur, is 56 miles. 

The other affluents of the Chu are the Semis, along which there is a 

Semis, Greater Kebin, Toad over the pass of the same name to the 
and Lesser Kebin. southern shore of Issik-Kul; the Greater Kebin, 
the Lesser Kebin. 

The Ili is formed by the junction of two rivers—the Kunges, 
Ti. and the Tekes. 


Karm-Khojur. 
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The former river* rises in the low lateral range connecting the two 
(a) Kunges. high snowclad chains of the Arshan and Narat. 
’ ‘The first of these has a direction parallel to 
that of the main Tian-Shan range, which is here called the Yulduz 
(star). The second bears south-west until it joins the main range 
at the sources of the Kok-Su, an affluent on the right bank of the 
Tekes. ‘The course of the Kunges is from east towest. Its entire 
length is about 120 miles. Of this for 33 miles the character of 
the river is that of a mountain stream as it Mows through a narrow 
rocky gorge, in which its left bank is thickly covered with trees of 
the pine order. The current of the Kunges is extremely 
rapid, its fall is sharp, and it is fordable in one place only. 
After passing into a valley the course of this river is much quieter, 
so that near its junction with the Tekes it is even sluggish and its 
current scarcely perceptible. The average width of this valley is from 
3 to 13 miles. From Shabut the banks of the Kunges are fringed 
with very thick reeds, which interchange with bushes, osiers, &c. 
These reeds make its banks inaccessible, especially the left. The 
average width of the river is from 70 to 140 feet. Its depth is 
very considerable. Its bed is muddy and swampy at the edges. 
At 4 mile from where the ‘Tekes falls into it there is a ford in the 
Kunges, the depth of which at low water (in September) is 24 fect. 
In the season of full water crossing at this point is dangerous. Of 
late years since 1870 nomad Torguts from the Yulduz mountains 
have taken up their abode on the central Kunges. The western pro- 
longation of the Arshan mountains is called the Avral. This is not 
a snowclad range, but, like the Arshan, it is devoid of vegetation. 
The Arshan-Avral mountains form the watershed between 
Kosh the Kunges and Kash, an affluent on the 
; right bank of the Ili. The width of the valley 
of the lower Kunges is about 13 miles; but the further it extends 
up the river the narrower it becomes, so that at Kitai picket (the 
Chinese picket), where there is a ford, it is only 3} miles wide. This 
valley for at least half of its extent (80 miles) is fit for cultivation. 
The best arable and grazing lands lie between 
fort Shivata and Kitai picket. ‘The entire sur- 
face adapted for cultivation covers 90 English square miles. 

Along the southern slope of the mountains bordering the valley 
from the river Sagma to fort Shivata, and in 
the upper parts of the valley along Loth slupes 
of the mountains and the banks of the Kunges itself, there are forests 
of firs, poplars, dwarf elms, birch, mountain ash, wild apple, &e. 

The Tekes emerges from the main mass of the Tian-Shan at the 
high group of Khan-Tengri. At first it Hows 
through a deep rocky gorge, which separates the 
principal mountains from their spurs. These are called by the natives 
Kara-Tau (“the black mountains”). After piereing these and winding 
round the high and stony ‘Tash-Tube or Tekes-Bash (about 10,000 feet 
high), the river flows more quietly, although still rapidly, in an 


Fort Shivnta. 


Snogma. 


Tekes, 


.® The Kunges has been explored by MM. Petrof aud Larianof.— Author. 
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easterly direction as far as Uch-Kapkak, where it passes into a wide 
valley. From_ here, whilst preserving generally a north-easterly 
direction, the Tekes approaches its junction with the Kunges. Its 
left bank is here skirted by the Uzun-Tau mountains; its right by 
the main mass of the Tian-Shan. The river in its impetuosity 
inclines more to the northern chain on its left bank ; but since the south- 
ern is the higher, and therefore more covered with perpetual 
snow, it feeds the river to a greater extent. Thus it sends 
down to the Tekes the Kapkak (comprising three streams), Karakol 

Knpkok, Karakol, and its affluent the Narin-Kol, Ulkun-Muzart, 
&e, Mukur-Mudun, Urten-Muzart, and Ak-Su, with 
its affluent the Khotor. All these are thorough mountain streams ; and 
since they come out of glaciers, their waters are for the most part whitish 
and their current exceedingly swift. Both the Muzart and Ak-Su are 
difficult to ford. The banks of some of these streams, as also those of the 
Tckes itself, are covered with bushes and detached groves. Birch of a 
small size is found here, particularly on the Karakol and Narin-Kol. The 
valley of the Upper Tekes is deserted for the greater part of the year, 
and only in July is it enlivened by nomad Bogins (a tribe of Kara. 
Kirgiz). In November and January the Kara-Kirgiz bring their 
horses here for the winter. Along the central Tekes Kirgiz of the 
Atbanof tribe nomadise, and on the lower course of the river there 
are four Sumuns of Kalmaks of the Shamner race. During the last 
century Kalmaks lived along the whole of the Tekes, for traces of their 
stay remain to this day in the shape of ruins of large buildings (sumbes 
or monasteries), large irrigation canals, dilapidated forts, &c. 
Generally speaking, the valley of the Tekes, on account of its abund- 
ant pasturage and grazing grounds, its fruitful soil, its healthy 
climate, and the rich forests along the northern slopes of the Tian- 
Shan, has many of the elements suited for settlements and for 
Russian colonisation. The Tekes is fordable in many places. The 
united rivers of the Kunges and Tekes bear the name of Ili. 


Before arriving at the Ili settlement the river Ili bears to the 
west, and after it has passed through lake Balkhash turns to the 
north-west. The right bank of this river almost throughout its course 
as far as the Ili settlement, and even beyond, is much higher and steeper 
than the left. That part of the Ili from the junction of the Tekes and 
Kunges to Tarancha-Kulja, 67 miles, on account of its shallowness and 
velocity of current, is altogether unsuited for raft-floating. 
From Tarancha-Kulja to dismantled (or Chinese) Kulja, 27 miles, 
raft-floating is possible only in the season of full water. From the 
latter point to the Ili settlement, 255 miles, navigation is practic- 
able, even at low water. In 1871 an attempt was made to float 
boats down; and this showed that they could get over the distance 
above named in cight days. A boat rowed up-stream by ten oarsmen 
accomplished the distance of 147 miles from the Ili settlement to the 
Borokhuzir in forty days; and to go on thence to Kulja a 
further period of seventy-eight days was necessary. The difficulties 
attending the operation proceed from the frequent shoals 
that block up the bed of the river. Hence it is apparent that 
water communication between Kulja and the Ili settlement is very 
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difficult. From Manjur-Kulja several rafte containing coal were 
let down in the river in 1871. Besides wood and coal, corn, 
rice, and fruits, can be floated down. It is especially advantageous 
to thus provide coal for the use of the inhabitants of the town of 
Varnei. Whether navigation up the river will ever be started it is 
difficult to say. 


From the Ili settlement to lake Balkhash is reckoned to be about 
233 miles. This distance was traversed in1$5G6 by a vessel built by 
Kuznetsof on lake Balkhash. This boat was laden with flour pur- 
chased at Karkarala; and from the mouth of the Ili it was rowed 
up to the Ili settlement. But such an experiment of carrying grain 
by water will not be repeated, even if the troops stationed in 
the recently-occupied country were ix want of provisions. Grain 
thus provided costs far too much—15 roubles a chetrvert.* 

The high stony banks of the Ili terminate on the right bank at 
the foot of the Malai-Sari mountains, and on the left at the Kurtu 
stream. Beyond these points to its mouth the river banks lie 
through deep sand. ‘The Ili enters lake Balkhash by many branches, 

Delta of Kara forminga vast delta, 440 square miles Eng- 
Kanan. lish in extent. This delta is called Kara- 
Kaman, or simply Kaman. Up to within 66 miles of its mouth the 
main stream begins to be fringed with the wide belt of reeds 
that enclose the whole of,the delta. The width of the Ili at Kulja is 

Width of the wi 180 yards, at the Ili settlement 230 yards, and 
at the settlement and below this it is in some places as much as 1,160 
below it. yards. Its depth is 3 to 30 feet. Its velocity 
2 to 4 miles per hour. But the width, the depth, and the velocity of 
the Ili are not at all times the same. In May, June, and July one 
and all are greater ; in October and November they are less. Its 
waters from early in spring to mid-autumn are turbid; but fresh and 
fit for use. The lower Iliis frozen inthe beginning of December, and the 
ice breaks up at the close of March or the begin- 
ning of April, z.e., the ice lasts for about four 
months. At the Ili settlement the river is frozen in the middle of 
December, the ice thawing about 12th March.t At Borokhuzir in 


Freezing of the Ili. 





* This would be about 30s. a bushel.—Trans. P 
+ The results of ten ycars’ observations at the Tli ecttlement of the freezing of 
the waters of the river and the breaking up of the ice are as follows :— 
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1871-72 the waters of the river froze on 12th December and the ice 
melted on 30th March .Finally at Kulja, according to native states 
ments, the period embraced by the freezing of the water and the melting 
of the ice was between about 27th December and 28th February, 
or fifty-five to sixty-fiv days. 

Almost the entire course of the Ili is tortuous. Besides shoals, 
it forms numerous islands. Almost the whole of these are covered 
with reeds and bushes. The shores of the islands are low, so that in the 
flood season they are covered with water and some altogether disappear. 
here are no rapids on the Ili. The fords in the upper and cen. 
tral portions of the river are open in the autumn. ‘There are none 
towards the mouth, because the swampy and marshy character of the 

: banks render them inaccessible. ‘There are three 

Ferry stations. ferry-boat stations—(1) Tarancha-Kulja ; (2) 

to the south of Borokhuzir; (3) at the Ili settlement. 


There are quantities of fish in the Ili, especially of osman and 
marnik, Fishing is not developed. In the reeds on the banks of the 
river there are wild pigs, tigers, and panthers, and 
on the sands wolves and foxes. 

Wild pigs and tigers are mostly found on the lower, central 
(to the south of Borokhuzir), and upper Ili, ze., along the Tekes. 

. Of birds there are pelicans, wild geese, ducks, 

Birds, &e. swans, snipe, and pheasants. The number of 

insects in the reeds and of poisonous reptiles in the sands is likewise 
very great. 


The valley of the Ili presents no facilities for settlement. The 
upper valley of the river for 109 miles only is a settled oasis, com- 
prising a varied population inhabiting both banks of the river. 
The valleys of the Borokhuzir and the two Useks, which flow into the 
Ili through its right bank, may, however, be indicated as a country 
suited for settlements. 

The Borokhuzir does not reach the main river, as it expends itself in 
bogs and amongst the reeds. Its course from the 
Boro-Khoro mountains, where it rises, is south- 
erly. Its length is about 30 miles. This stream is not wide (about 7 
feet), nor is it deep; but it is swift, though everywhere fordable 


Wild animals. 


Borokhuzir. 
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It flows over a clayey bed, consequently its waters are generally 
turbid (especially after rain), but fit for use. _ The svil of the Borokhuzir 
valicy 1s exceedingly fertile. A Russain village was established here in 
1872 on the spot formerly occupied by the Borokhuzir detachment. 
Wood is obtained from the Boro-K horo mountains, 23 miles distant, 


Unfortunately the climate of Borokhuzir is not favourable. The 
Clinate of Morokluzir summer heat is unbearable; it reaches 4)? 
bad. Reaumur. Rain falls very seldom, so that the 
atmosphere becomes suffocating. Main strength becomes impaired 
and sunstrokes are common, The myriads of tarantulas, gadilies, 
flies, and mosquitoes drive one to madness, and exasperate domestic 
animals to such an extent that they rub their skin till it bleeds, tear 
their flesh, and then succumb from weakness. 


From Borokhuzir for 20 miles towards the ruins of the town of 
Ruins of the townof Ak-Kend there stretches a locality at one time 
Ak- Kend, welt wooded, but which is now neglected and out 
of order. Here at a short distance from each other were Chinese 
towns, of which the rnins now only remain. Traces of ploughed fields 
and canals are still noticeable. The country around abounds in mea- 
dows and grazing grounds. 


This* is one of the largest of the afluents on the right bank of 
Ex the upper Ili, Flowing from the snowclad 
i range of Katun-Dab, this river flows directly 
to the west, and just before its fall into the Ili (30 miles from Kulja) 
it bends sharply to the south. Its length is 160 miles. As it source 
is approached, its width gradually narrows. ‘The valley of the river 
Cont mines on the is corn-growing only as far as fort Jirgilta, 
Kash river. close to where there are coal mines, which lie 
43 miles from the village of Mazar. At present only about 18 square 
miles are corn-growing. The Tarauchis, who occupy four settlements, 
the two Ulasts (62 houses), and the two Nilkas (73 houses) are 
engaged in agriculture. From fort Jirgilta the valley of the Kash for 
a distance of 120 miles.is fit only for nomads. The Arbun-Sumun 
Kalmaks now frequent this locality. Along both mountain slopes 
on either side of the valley of the Kash and on the banks of the 
river itself there are trecs of various kinds—the fir, birch, mountain 
ash, wild apple, and mavy other sorts of trees and bushes. All parts 
of the valley and the mountain slopes surrounding it abound in 
excellent fodder. 

The Kara-Tal (which in Kirgis means “the black willow”) takes 
its rise from several sources, which issue from the 
Ala-Tau range covered with perpetual snow. 
At first this river is not deep, so that in the end of summer it is ford- 
able; but the further it is followed the deeper it becomes. After 
being joined by the Kok-Su, it assumes considerable dimensions. 
The bed of the Kara-Tal is strewn with stones, and these are often of 

Length of the Kara- largesize. Its general direction is north-west. 
al. Its length is about 200 miles. Its current 
is very rapid. The average width of the Kara-Tal is about 50 


Kara-Tal. 





® Explored by Captain Larianof in 1876.—uthor, 
30 
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yards. Its depth is not very certain. In June or July it ig 
reatest, and it then reaches in places 21 feet or more. In Sep. 
tember the level of its waters begin to fall, and in October the river 
is fordable in many places. At the village of Kara-Bulak, where the 
Kara-Tal crosses the postal road, an excellent bridge has been built 
over it. Its current at its source is about 5 miles, and at its mouth 
about 2 miles, per hour. The water of the Kara-Tal is clean and 
good. It flows into a valley 1} to 3% miles wide. Where the 
= Biji enters it, this valley is bounded by a high 
Biji, plateau, which extends on the left as far as the 
sonds and on the right to the Burun-Tube, Ak-Tash, Chaldir-Tube, 
and Yesek-Kisik mountains. The soil of the valley is muddy, 
Many parts of it are under millet cultivation. 
From Balkbash to fort Temir-Tul the lower course of the Kara- 
Tal is covered with reeds. Further up towards 
Lower Kara-Tal. fort Tamar-Utkul osicrs and a few bushes 
comprise the sole vegetation on its banks. Still further up there are 
no plants, and grass only grows where the valley is irrigated by water 
from the enals. The Kara-Tal enters lake Balkhash by five separate 
branches. At first there were only two, and then the main one 
entered the lake in the neighbourhood of the Ak-Tube sandhills, whilst 
the lesser one reached Jake Balkhash through the Kalgan-Kul lake. 
The latter has now become the main channel of the Kara-Tal, and it 
is not fordable. The bed of the former Kara-Tal is now in many 
places perfectly dry. The Kirgiz of the Great Horde were forty years 
in bringing about this change. They wanted to raise the level of the 
river so as to make it more adapted for the passage from it of ‘canals 
for purposes of irrigation. In order to effect this, they dammed up 
the main branch of the river by throwing sand across it. The mouths 
of all the five channels of the Kara-Tal, which now enters lake 
Balkhash, are inaccessible, being encircled by reeds. Along the banks 
of the old bed willows and wild olives grow. The banks of the new 
bed of the Kara-Tal are steep and sandy and covered with lakes, which 
are overgrown with thick and high reeds. At its mouth the valley of 
the Kara-Tal is very wide. It extends 105 miles ; but only half of 
this surface is fit for agriculture, the other being covered with reeds 
and sand heaps. There are a few meadows along the river, but reeds 
and sedge-grass afford most of the green fodder. The Kirgiz nomadise 
at the mouth of the Kara-Tal both in winter and summer. In the 
season of the greatest heat they keep with them only a portion of their 
sheep. The horned cattle, droves of horses, and camels they send off 
to the mountains, to the upper course of the Kara-Tal and Kok-Su, 
to save them from the great heat and numberless gadflies which 
swarm on the lower Kara-Tal. 

On the right bank of the old bed of the Kara-Tal, 18 miles above 
its mouth, amongst the sandhills, there is a group of salt lakes called 
Kesanies eae Kara-Tigen, from which the Kirgiz remove 

Sra been salt ines: every year salt to the amount of several thou- 
sands of puds.* This salt is sent for sale to Kapa]. It is of good 
quality, and considered the best in the province of Semirechia. 





© A pud = about 36 lbs. English. Zrans. 
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Amongst the afluents of the Kara-Tal may be i 

Kok-Su and Biji, to which allusion has been edge The Spree 
descends in rapids froma dark gorge in the Ala-Tau mountains, with 
se anoise that may be heard for several miles. 
On issuing from the mountains it turns to the 
south-west, and after receiving the waters of Aganakcta bends to 
the westward. The Kok-Su is swifter and wider than the Kara- 
Tal. Huge boulders roll along its bed. Its water is bright and clean 
There are excellent bridges over the Kok-Su at the Kok-Su and 
Tsaritsin settlements. The Biji is the last affluent of the Kara-Tal 
Its volume is small (its depth not more than 1 foot), but it is never 
ait exhausted, because it is fed by mountain springs. 
= a ig In the lower part of its course for 11 miles the 
Bijiin spring becomes very full of water, in consequence of its receiving 
some branches from the Kok-Su, such as the Munkachi with the Mokur 
and the Tentek, which were, in all probability, canals that have since 
become streams. Quantitics of firs of large size grow in the moun- 
tains, surrounding the upper course of the Kok-Su and Kara-Tal. 

There are also birch forests at the source of the former stream. 


The Ak-Su (“ me water’) likewise flows forth from the Ala- 
[au mountains. ‘This stream is not deep, but is 
Aka OF rapid. At 27 miles above its mouth it is "called 
the Tentek-Su (the “raging ” or “bad river”’), This name was pro- 
iets bably given to it because it is constantly chang. 
NER UA OF ing its bed. Formerly it fell into the Lepsa; 
then, changing its course, it turned towards lake Balkhash under the 
5 name of the Jani-Su. A third channel is now 
Sant Pa: called the Tentek-Su. This passes through a 
series of lakes, and finally enters lake Balkhash between thick and 
high recds. Whilst flowing from south to north through low but steep 
banks, the Ak-Su has a sandy muddy bottom. The country around 
it is marshy. The water of this stream is fresh and good. The 
depth of the Ak-Su is 2 to 10 feet, and its width 16 to 35 yards, 
The valley through which the Ak-Su flows is not wide. It is 
overgrown with thick reeds and bushes, principally osiers, wild olive, 
and chingil. The grasses of its meadows make good hay and grow 
in sufficient quantity. There is not much wood growth. 

Of the fish caught in the Ak-Su, the marnit is the principal sort. ; 
: but where the several streams enter the lakes, 
Fish of Ak-Su, there are numbers of perch, and an occasional 
trout, Fishing in the lakes can only be done with hand-nets or hook- 
and-line. ‘Trawling is not practised, because of the inaccessibility of 
the shores. At the mouth of the Tentek-Su all the conveniences for 
the needs of a settled population exist in abundance, except building 
Sinall salt lake at material, which can be replaced by pold, which 
mouth of Ak-Su. grows in abundance on the banks of the Lepsa. 
At the mouth of the Ak-Su, and from 3} to 4 miles from its 
left bank, there is a small lake, from which the 
Sorkan. Kirgiz take every year several thousands of puds 

of salt. The Sarkan flows into the Ak-Su through its right bank. 
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The Lepsa flows ont, of a spur of the Jungar Ala-Tan, and consists 

of two channels, called Terekti. After passing 

Lepsa. through the boundary of Chubar-Agach (which 

means “the variegated” or ‘mixed forest”’), both these channels 
converge towards the Ichke-Ulmes mountains, where the Lepsa flows 
through steep and mountainous banks over a rocky soil to the 
boundary of Karagala. At the eastem base of Kutebai-Barly 
mountains the Terekti stream falls into the Lepsa. From here the Lepsa 
passes into the valley of Makanchi, bordered 
by the shifting sands of Ak-Kum as far as the 
Lepsa picket. At its source and lower down the course of this river is 
very swift, especially in spring, when it bears down stones and trees. 
From the Lepsa picket to its mouth it becomes gradually quieter, and 
more even. At its source the banks of the Lepsaare high and rocky ; 
further down they are precipitous, but not high. The water in the 
river is fresh and wholesome, although at the close of May it is very 
turbid. The depth of its upper channel is 14 inches to 9 fect, 
but lower down it is deeper. In the neighbourhood of the Lepsa 
station in the Hood season in the pools of the river there is a depth 
of as much as 17 feet. The Lepsa is in flood from the beginning of 
May till the middle of June. During this scason flat-bottomed boats 
with a load of 1,000 puds can go from the Lepsa picket to its mouth. 
The mouth of the river is, however, choked with weeds, and these 
prevent the passage into lake Balkhash. Besides 
this, 17 miles above the mouth of the river, its 
whole width is blocked by rapids, which the Kirgiz call the Sarkarama. 


The Lepsa ig frozen at the close of October, and the ice breaks 
Freezing of the length up in the beginning of April. In August 
Lepsa. arge shoals form in the river, and it is then 
fordable in many places. The length of the cntire course of the 
river is about 233 miles. 


The islands on the Lepsa and the banks of the river itself are 
overgrown with reeds, willows, wild olive, poplar, white thorn, and 
other bushes. Timber is only found in the upper course of the river. 
Lower down itis nowhere to be found. There are many hay-produc- 
ing meadows on its banks ; but since with the grass spring up reeds 
and scrub, hay-making is not always profitable. The valley of the 
Lepsa is 2 to 3 miles wide. It is sometimes flooded, but only for 
a very short time. 

OF the rivers which fall into this lake, the following are worthy of 

Basin of Inke Ala-Kul observation :—Urjar, Khatin-Su, and Emil or 
or Sussik-Kul, Imel. At their mouths all these expand into a 
scries of small lakes, thickly overgrown with recds. ‘Ihe river 
Tentek, which flowe towards lake Sassik, does not reach it, but is 
lost in the reeds, which are spread over a space of a 14 miles along the 
shores of that lake. In spring the water overflows these reeds 
and leaves in them stagnant pools, the water of which in summer 
decomposes and gives forth a putrid smell. From this circumstance 
this lake has received the name of Sassik-Kul (“the stinking” ot 
“ putrid lake”’). 


Terekti. 


Sarkarama rapids. 
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Of the numerous afflucnts of this lake, the more remarkable 
Basin of lake Issik- flow from the east, such as the Tub and Jer- 
Kul. galan, which take their rise in the perpetual 
snows of the Tian-Shan and then, on issuing from the mountains, 
tlow for 33 miles or more along the Issik-Kul valley, having between 
them the low ridge of the ‘Tasma, a prolongation of which juts out 
into the lake between estuaries of the two rivers in the form 
of a peninsula called by the Kirgiz Kuke-Kulussun. Of the other 
Feeders of luke Issik- aliluents of the Issik-Kul, the southern are as 
Kul. a rule larger than the northern. Amongst the 
former are the Karakol, Jiti-Urguz, Kizil-Su, Zanku, Barskun, 
Chishkan, Ak-Terck, Jirgil-Chak, Sharpildak, Ton, Konurlen, Ulakhol, 
and others. To the latter belong the Taldi-Bulak, Turaigir, Durenin- 
Su, Chalpak-Ata, Kez-Singir, Lesser and Greater Kunges, Ak-Su, 
Suregir, Kundurgu, Kurmenti, and others. All these have a course 
from their respective sources to their mouth in the Jake of 15 to 35 
miles. The width of these streams is 7 to 21 feet; their depth 
‘L foot and upwards. Their upper valleys are hemmed in by steep 
rocky mountains and cliffs, the northern and north-western slopes of 
which are covered with conifers and deciduous trees, more especially 
those of the main ‘Tian-Shan range. ‘he upper courses of these 
streams, particularly the southern, are unusually rapid. Their currents 
bear down huge boulders. As they issue from glaciers, many of them 
contain water milky in appearance. On coming out into the plain 
the banks of some of these streams are high and steep. Others, 
on the contrary, flow in sandy or rocky beds between low banks. A strip 
of vegetation, consisting of scrub and osicrs, skirts the valleys of some 
of these streams. In winter the streams named contain but little 
water, and that is crusted with ice. In spring and summer, however, 
and even in autumn, they become copious, impetuous, and noisy. 


‘There are bridges over the Karakol and the Ak-Su affluent of the 
Tridges over the Kara- Jergalan, in the Ak-Su_ settlement, and across 
kol and Ak-Su. the Tup in the settlement of Preobraja. 
Bridges should also be built over the Jergalan, the Greater 
Kunges, and the Ak-Su. The post-road from Karakol crosses 
the mouths of these streams, the great depth and rapidity of which 
are often the cause of the upsetting of carriages. Passage across the 
other streams ts not difficult, 


The system of this river fills the vast country known under the 
various names of Chinese or Eastern Turkistan, 
Kashgaria, and Jitishar, This river falls into 
lake Lob-Nor. Besides the lower course of the Tarim, which has 
been explored by M. Prjevalski, we only know the sources of 
a few of the aflluents of this river. These take their rise in the 
Tian-Shan, in the neighbourhood of the province of Semirechia. 
‘They have been explored by M. Kaulbars. Amongst them are— 


Tarim-Gol system. 


The stream known under the name of the Ak-Sai issues from a 

Ak-Sai small glacier in the At-Bash-Iau range and 
ne enters a wide valley, which is separated from 
lake Chadir-Kul by 2 watershed, which is not pereeptible to the eye. 
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The Ak-Sai then turns to the enst, and flows through a small channel, 
whieh gradually opens out into several branches. These again unite 
into one, just where the Mudurun joins them. The further course 
eastward of the Ak-Sai is called respectively Kizil-Kunges, Uch. 
Turfan, and by other names. This course has not been explored, 
From the Mudurun to the town of Uch-Turfan the same river has 
about ten local names. Below Uch-Turfan it receives, through its 
left bank, the waters of streams which make their way through the 
Janart defile. 
The Ak-Sai valley is one of the most extensive of the Tian-Shan 
Extent of the Ak-Sai Tange. Opposite the Terekti pass its width 
valley. is 30 miles from range to range, and at its 
eastern end it is 10 miles wide. Its length is about 60 miles, 
Its character is hilly, especially towards the south, where it is 
shut in by the Kashgar-Tau. The height of this valley is very 
considerable. Near lake Chadir-Kul it exceeds 11,000 feet; to the 
cast of this it is somewhat less. Its undulations are almost every- 
where covered with a salt deposit. The grass in it issmalland scanty, 
and only in certain low-lying and damp places, such as the banks of the 
Ak-Sai, is it of good quality. Towards the east end of the valley 
along the banks of the river bushes, some vershoks* high, are met 
with. Thereare a large number of ponds in the valley of the Ak-Sai. 
These contain brackish water. The valley is intersected with roads 
in every direction. In places, too, it is cut up by steep and stony 
lateral ravines, which render communication difficult. 


The climate of the Ak-Sai valley is severe. Snow-storms 
Climate of the Ak-Sai frequently occur here in August. At present its 
valley. sole occupants are mountain bears, foxes, wolves, 
arkharas (mountain sheep), and ichéi (mountain goats). On its 
lakes there are geese, ducks, and other waterfowl ; also various kinds 
of birds of prey, amongst which are specially noticeable the large 
yellow kite with bluish spots. 


The affluents of the Ak-Sai on its left bank are the western and 
Affluents of theAk-Sai, eastern Kil-Tebek (roads to Kara-Koyun), the 
left bank. Bogushti (road to At-Bash), Urme (road to 
At-Bash), Tuz~Ashu (Kindi pass). But the largest affluent is the 
Mudurun, which rises near the Kubergendi pass, in the valley of 
Kogelyachap-Su. This river passes through a wide valley in a 
south-westerly direction, and 10 miles above its mouth turns sharply 
to the south-west, 


The valley of the Mudurun is 40 miles long and 5 wide (opposite 
Valley of the Mudu- the Kubergendi passit is 7 miles wide). In the 
a neighbourhood of the Kubergendi pass it is 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. Towards the west it 
gradually sinks. Its eastern extremity is perfectly flat and in 
places marshy, and it has much in common with the Ak-Shiriak-Sirt. 
‘Towards the west it becomes undulating and produces excellent grass. 
In this part here and there ponds are met with, and in various dirce- 
tions the rocky steep ravines marking the sources of the affluents of 
Pa ae AS SEO ee es gee eS 


© A vershok = 12 inches Englieh. 
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the Mudurun intersect it. At its western end it joins the vall 
of the Ak-Sai in the neighbourhood of the lower corsa of the Aw 
Bash-Tau range and close to the pass of Kindi. 


Of the affluents of the Mudurun on its right bank, the follow- 
AMuents of the Mu- ing are noticeable—(1) Kara-Tash, along which 
duran, right bank. there is a pack-road to the valley of the At-Bash ; 
(2) Balik-Su, road to the same place. The Kohart enters the Muduran 
through its left bank, and along its gorge a road Jeads over the pass 
o me same name to Kok-Shal and to the valley of the Uch- 
‘urfan. 


The entire length of the valley of the Mudurun is about 50 
Length of Valicy of miles; that of the Ak-Sai as far as the mouth 
the Mudurun. of the Mudurun is 60 miles, and as far as the 
town of Uch-Turfan approximately 180 to 200 miles. 
Finally, below the mouth of the Mudurun there falls into the Ak- 
Southern Kobart. Sai, through its left bank, the Southern Kohart, 
along which there is a road over the Kok-Sha- 
range to Mudurun. 
‘Phe river Janart comprises three streams—the Sariasi, Ir-Tash, 
Janart. and Ishtik. The first of these rises in the angle 
formed by the meeting of the Sariasi and Terskei 
ranges. Vast glaciers surround its sourccs, feeding its stream 
with their waters. The Sariasi flows in a 
south-westerly direction through the wide Sirt. 
The valley of the river gradually narrows towards the south-west, 
and at last the Sariasi enters a difficult gorge, 7 miles long. It 
there inclines to the south-west, and further on flows through a 
Kuilu. straight valley. From the mouth of the Kuilu 
it has not been explored; but from what the 
Kirgiz eay, and judging by the character of its locality, its lower 
course bends to the south-east, and then, after having been joined 
by Ir-Tash and the Ishtik, it turns towards the Janart gorge. 
The affluents of the Sariasi on its right bank are (1) the Turgen- 
Affluents of the Sariasi, Ak-Su, and (2) the northern, Kuilu. The 
right bank. Sariasi is a very copious stream; but its 
current is not very rapid. The depth of the ford at the mouth of 
the Kuilu reaches to a horse’s chest in July. 
The Iri-Tash rises in glaciers on_the southern slope of et rer 
: ott Tau range, 3} miles to the cast of the Petrof 
Poe glacier. "Here it is called the Kizil-Su. After 
this it lows through the Ak-Shiriak-Sirt, and soon enters a gorge, at the 
head of which there are two lakes and a glacier. From here it is called 
the Ir-Tash, and flows for 13 miles through a gorge in a north- 
casterly direction. It then turns sharply to the south-east for 13 miles, 
again bends to the east, and falls into the Sariasi. Below the 
mouth of the western Kuilu this gorge has not been explored. In this 
stretch of country the I—Tash reccives many affluents from both 
sides, of which the greater number come out of glaciers. Amongst 
Kuil. these the following are noticeable :—Kuilu on 
the left bank (road to the Kuilu pass), which 
emerges from glaciers on the range and pass of the same name; and 


Sariasi. 
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hern Ishigart, which falls into the Ir-Tash below the mouth 
bi ot of the Kuilu, just opposite a sharp bend made 
by the river to the east (road over the Ishigart 
pass to the valley of the Sari-Garm). 


The third aflluent of the Janart, the Ishtik takes its rise in the unex. 
rahi plored mountain angle formed by the Kek-Shal 
ane and Borkoldai ranges. It tlows in a north-caster. 
ly direction through a sloping ravine almost as far as the roads to the 
Bedal pass. L’urther on it enters one of the most confined and rocky 
defiles, wherein the pathway passes incessantly into the water. The 
eastern end of this defile particularly strikes one by its sombreness and 
size. The exit from itis called the Ishtik gates. On issuing from 
these gates the river flows through a wide valley, 
in which it joins with the Sariasi. 
The affluents of the Ishtik on its right bank are—(1) the Bedul, 
Allluents of the Ieh- along the upper valley of which a road goes tu 
tik--right bank. Uch-Turfan over the pass of that name ; (2) 
Kukurtuk (road to Uch-Turfan) ; (3) Kaiche, along the upper course 
of which a road goes over the impracticable pass of the same name 
Left-bank-Sari-Garm, 9 Uch-Turfan. The affluent on the left 
bank, which pierces through narrow clefts in 
the sandstone cliffs of the Ishtik-Tau range, is the Sari- 
Garm. The cleft in the cliffs through which it passes lies 
% miles below the Ishtik-Bel pass. It hasa very uncertain 
direetion, and is so narrow, that in places the rocks overhang 
and form a sort of tunnel; and when pieces of them full, 
Chagir-Su. they make a noise like thunder. The other 
stream, the Chagir-Su, rises in the southern 
slopes of the Ak-Shiriak. After collecting the various streams which 
flow through the deep ravines of the Ak-Shiriak range, it winds along 
the northern slope of the Ishtik chain, and then, after skirting the 
eastern extremity of the same chain, falls into the Ishtik. The 
Kuyan-Su, latter receives through its left bank the Kuyan- 
Su, which rises in a large glacier on the southern 
slope _of Ak-Shiriak close to the Ishigart pass. Along the ravine of 
the Kuyan-Su a road leads to this pass. 


Between the Ak-Shiriak and Ishtik ranges stretches the wide 

valley of the Sari-Garm. The western end of this is perfectly level, and 

Ukurgen-Kul lake, 4 Places swampy. Here lies the Ukurgen- 

Kul lake, at a height of 11,434 feet. Further 

on the valley is cut up by the Ak-Shiriak ravines ; and beyond these its 
surface again becomes level and swampy. 


The waters of the Ishtik, Ir-Tash, and Sariasi on uniting form 
2 very copious river, which pierces the gigantic Janart gorge. Below 
this ‘the united river receives the name of the Tam. It 
falls into the Uch-Turfan below the town of the same name. 
The length of the Sariasi from its sources to the Janart gorge is 
i Trength of theSariasi, about 65 miles; that of the Ir-Tash and 
F-Tush, and Tohtik, Ishtiki from their sources to their mouths are + 
and 50 miles respectively. These figures are approximate. 


Northern Ishigart. 


Ishtik gates. 
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This river in ancient Maps was noted under the name of the 
eee The representations made regard- 
ing this river, as also regarding the valleys of 
the Greater and Lesser Yulduz, through which it flows, are yorr on 
fusing and obscure. The geography of the vast surface of the syr- 
tem of this river has been circumstantially explained by the survey 
and en of Captain Larianof in 1875 and of M. Wilkins,* 
who visited those portions of the river which pass in and out of 
lake Bagrach-Kul, - ee 


The Lesser Khadik is composed of a number of mountain streame 
Lesser Khadlik, which issue from the northern slopes of the 
; Khargati range and the pass of the same, 
name, lying at an altitude of 11,400 feet above the sea. The 
upper course of the Lesser Khadik Hows from south-east to 
south-west, and on emerging from the valley of the Lesser Yulduz 
turns due west, consequent on the horizontal position of its valley 
and the mass of water which it receives—a mass that is increased by 
the large channel of the Zagirt flowing from the 
; north-west. The Khadik at the distance of 33 
miles from its source overflows, forming numerous branches, like 
small lakes and marshes. These occupy an impassable tract of about 
45 square miles. The river, however, still continues its tortu- 
ous course; and after expanding into lakes and marshes for 
a distance of 45 miles along the valley of the Lesser Yulduz, it once 
more colleets its waters into one channel, and by this it entersa gorge 
letween the Narat and Erbin mountains. The length of this gorge 
is 20 miles ; whilst in it the stream of the river is very rapid. 


The Khadik now passes into the valley of the Greater Yulduz (Chon. 
Yulduz). Here, changing its direction to south-east, the river takes 
the name of the Greater Khadik, and once more 
overflows its banks, forming lakes and swamps, 
that have twice the area of those in the valley of the Lesser Yulduz. 
After a course of 27 miles through the valley of the Greater Yulduz, 
the Greater Khadik again collects its waters into one channel at the 
foot of the Sakhim-Tagt mountains, and penetrates into the snow- 
clad chain of the Tian-Shan through a narrow and rocky gorge, +0 
miles in length. Its issue into the plain takes place near fort Kara. 
shur, as also its fall into the lake of Bagrach Kul. 


The valley of the Greater, like that of the Lesser, Yulduz is sur- 
rounded by lofty, snowelad mountains. Its surface covers approxi- 
nately 245 square miles, English, one-third part. of which is oceupied 
by marshy ground, whilst the western portion of the valley is com- 
pletely waterless. Both the Yulduz valleys and the mountains 
surrounding them are devoid of tree growth ; but both are covered 
affording, as is known, a most nutritive fodder for 


Khadik (Khadin Kun), 


Zngirt. 


Greater Khadik. 


with dipels, 
e Manuscript journals of Captain Zorianof and M. Wilkins in the Records of the 


Staff of the Turkiston Circle.— Author. 
+ According to Wilkins, the gorge through which the Khadik penetrates is called 


the Dulin-Daven.— Author. 
31 
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horses. Up to 1871 there were in the Yulduz valleys nomad Torguts ; 

Yolduzvalleyabandon- but they were so oppressed by the Kashgarians, 
ed by the Torguts. that they passed over the mountains and, settling 
in the valley of the Kunges, began to seek Russian protection. From 
that time the valleys of the Yulduz have been depopulated.* 


During the winter deep snow covers the lowlying portions of the 
valleys and the northern slopes of the mountains only. Although 
snow falls on the southern slopes as well, it does not lie for an y 
time, and therefore the Torguts keep their horses in the Yulduz vallcys, 
even during the winter. Insummer there is no way of crossing the 
marshes in the Yulduz valleys. In the river itself there are three known 

Fords in the river fords—(a) one called Khongur-Merne-Imin, at 
Khadik. the point where the Khadik pierces the Erbin 
range (this ford lies on the road from the Narat pass to Karashar) ; (4) 
at the mouth of the Narat in the valley of the Lesser Yulduz ; and (c) 
at the point where the Greater Khadik begins to separate into branches 
and form marshes in the valley of the Greater Yulduz. 


Regarding the course of the Khadik through the valley of 
Karashar, we have information collected on the spot by M. Wilkins.t 
On coming into the Karashar valley, the course of the river 
is very tortuous, and forms numerous islands, thickly over- 
grown with reeds and bushes, and in the lower course of the river 
with éugrak (a kind of poplar). The width of the river at different 
points is not uniform. Its width at Karashar amounts to 440 paces. 
Five miles before it reaches lake Bagrach-Kul the Khadik separates into 
numerous branches, along which stretch swamps and marshes 
overgrown with reeds. The general direction of the lower course of 
the river is south-south-east. On the Karashar side Bagrach-Kul 
has no fixed shores. The lowlying country around it partakes more 
and more of a swampy character, and is more thickly than ever 
interlaced with marshy vegetation. A fine slender sort of reed grows 
higher and more dense, so that the road from Karashar to the Jake 
presents the appearance of 2 corridor amidst an impenetrable vegetable 
growth. This road is traceable only during the winter. In summer 
there is such a quagmire about it as to make progress for travellers, 
not well acquainted with the locality, impossible. Mere and 
there amongst these bogs there are patches of hiyher and drier 
ground covered with meadow vegetation. Passage to the lake in the 
summer season may be effected across certain parts of these. Such 
places are dotted over with the wickerwork axis of poor Kalmaks 
of the Khoshot tribe. The very rich decayed soil on these patches 
permits of the sowing of millet, maize, and wheat, crops of which 
yield ten to twelve fold. These nomads are principally engaged in 
fishing and hunting. In the thick growths around lake Bagrach-Kul 
there are numbers of hares, foxes, wolves, wild pigs, and pheasants. 
On approaching the lake the reeds here and there grow less, thickly leav- 
ing greater or less surfaces of open water. Whole rows of such gulfs 





* Since 1879 the Torguts have begun to return from the Kunges valley into thut 
of the Yulduz.— Author. 

t Acconling to Wilkins the river is called the Khadin-Kuya. We will adhere, 
however, to the name which Zarianof has adopted.— Author, 
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fringe the lake, and all bear the general name of Kara-Su. In these 
the Kalmaks catch fish, principally marnike (Schizothorax sp.) 


The Mussulman natives call this lake Bagrach-Kul, the Kalmaks 
Lake Bagrach-Kulor simply Dengiz, or the sea, Ita surface presenta 
Dengiz (the ses). a vast expanse of open water. Longitudinally it 
lies approximately north-east and south-west. Its width to the eye 
docs not exceed 13 miles. 
The shore opposite Karashar is shut in by the wide ridge of the 
Grenter and Lesser Lesser Khurtuk, beyond which in the distance 
Khartuk mountains, appears the very grandiose mountains of the 
Greater Khurtuk. The Kalmak say that the distance between both 
Khurtuks is 7 to 8 miles. Beyond the eastern extremity of the 
Lesser Khurtuk (and consequently of the lake) sands begin which 
stretch far away to the east. 
The length of Bagrach-Kul has not been ascertained, The natives 
Length of Bugruch- say that it is covered with ice in the middle of 
Kul unascertained. December, and that the ice thaws at the close 
of March, Consequently it is ice-bound for more than three 
months. The water of lake Bagrach-Kul is fresh. Its west- 
ern end is probably lost in large marshes. Notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of the vast surface of this lake and of the mountains, the inhab- 
itants state that rain does not often fall in the Karashar valley. 
The winter here is not severe. M. Wilkins stayed on the shores of 
Bagrach-Kul only during the mornings of the 28th January and 9th 
February. 





CHAPTER V. 
Curwatic Features or TRISTAN, 


A.—General data regarding the climate. 


Construction of meteorological stations at various points of the Turkistan dis- 
tric—The most important characteristics of the Turkistan climate : peculiar- 
ity and dryness; summer heats—Division of the country into climatic 
zones: (1) northern zone; (2) apricot zone ; (3) zone of peaches and almonda ; 
(4) zone of pistachio nuts—Fogs, the awrora borealis, earthquakes, 

Climatic data belong to the category of those things which are 

; based on the largest possible series of observa- 

Climatic date. tions, or, in other words, on the law of the largest 
numbers. In this particular the Turkistan district is placed in an 
exceptional position. Numerous meteorological and climatic observa- 
Meteorological observ. #1008 could not be carried on in it, inasmuch as 
ations NG. hitherto the country, having been but recently incor- 
practicable in Turkietan, porated with Russia, was not sufficiently well 
known. It is only in the northern parts of the provinces of the 
except in parts of tho Sir-Daria and Semirechia, which entered earlier 

Sir-Dorie and Scmire- into the composition of the Empire, that observ- 

chia provinces— ations on a greater or less scale have been prac- 

ticable ; and from these we may allow ourselves to draw certain deduc- 
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tions. Observations have been made in Kazala (Fort No. 1) and 
at Kazala (fort No. fort Perot in the province of the Sir-Daria, and 
1) and fort Perof ; they have there been carricd on in the meteoro. 
logical observatories maintained by Government. Observations, too, 
also at Vernei and have been from time to time taken by certain 
Kapal. knowledge-loving individuals at Vernei and at 
Kapal. 


The regular development, however, of meteorological observa. 
Its development in tions throughout Turkistan is as yet in the 
Turkislan. future. Since the year 1873 meteorological 
stations have been established at various points of the district, and 
at these the following observations are taken, vzz.,—the temperature, 
pressure of the atmosphere, humidity of the air, the rain and snow 
fall, the direction and force of the wind, cloudiness, magnetic indi- 
cations, &. The stations already established or being established are 
(1) at Tashkend, (2) fort No. 1, (3) fort Perof, 
(4) Chimkend, (5) Khojend, (6) Ura-Tube, (7) 
Samarkand, (8) Katti-Kurgan, (9) Karakol, (10) Khokand, (11) 
Namangan, (12) Aulia-Ata, (13) Julek, (14) Vernet, (15) Kapal, 
(16) Sergiopol, (17) Tokmak, (18) Kulja, (19) fort Narin, (20) the 
Ih settlement, (21) Petro-Alexandrof, and (22) Nukus. But until a 
Series of observations Series of observations extending over many years 
required to judge cli- shall give us in the future a sound basis on 
uate. which to build up positive deductions regarding 
the climate of Turkistan, we can only adduce those few observations 
that to acertain extent characterise the climate of the country we are 
studying. Besides the few thermometrical observations which have 
Knowledge of the been already made at various points of the 
vegetable world, an aid Turkistan district, those referring to the life 
to judging climate. and locality of the vegetable world will enable 
us to form an idea of the climate. 


Let us then, first of all, enter upon a description of the Turkistan 
climate on those points where it has the same features. 


The chief characteristics of the climate of Turkistan its peculiarity 
Chareteristics of the and are dryness. Throughout its whole extent 
Turkistan climate. its climate is subject to sharp changes during 
the day and night, as well as at the several seasons of the year. And 
there are few places in the terrestrial globe which, in regard to dryness 
of the atmosphere, could compare with Turkistan. There, excepb m 
the mountain country, rain during the summer is a rare phenomenon. 
According to the observations of M. Severtsef, at heights of more than 
4,000 or 5,000 feet rain falls daily between the hours of 4 and 7 in 
the afternoon during the months of May and June, and also in less 
quantities in the early morning and night. At heights of 8,000 feet 
during all the summer months rain and snow succeed each other, but 
the latter very quickly melts. At heights between 9,000 and 9,500 
feet there is no fall of rain, but of almost constant snow; but there, 
too, during the summer it melts as soon ag it has fallen, or almost 
as it falls.* 


Existing stations. 





* This refers more to the northern portions of the ‘lian-Shan range than to pluces 
eouth of the 42ud parallel uf latitude.—duthor. 
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The dryness of the atmosphere is the cause of the absence of 
Absence of forest forest growth. Trees, bushes, and grasses only 
growth, and its cause. grow here with skilful irrigation by means of 
canals (artis). In the province of the Sir-Daria forests are not met 
with, even in the mountains. But as one goes further to the east, 
towards the mountains of the province of Semirechia, in which the 
amount of river water is comparatively greater, there appear 
forests. These forests consist. principally of 
spruce firs. The same tree is found in the 
Jungar and Trans-Ilt Ala-Tau, in the main range of the Tian-Shan, 
and in the branches of that range. But even in the forest region 
there is observed an insufficiency of moisture. Hence the forest growth 
of those mountains extends only to certain spots, riz., the northern 
and north-western slopes, the gorges of the streams which issue 
from beneath the snow. The peaks not clad with snow are also devoid of 
No wood on southern forest growth. On the southern slopes of the 
slopes of the moun- mountains forests are never seen, and they are 
tains. positively without a tree. The thicker forests are 
found on that portion of the main ‘lian-Shan range, which stretches 
from the highlands of the Kunges to Khan-Tengri. As we go 
further to the west, the quantity of forest growth becomes less, until 
at last in the branches of the 'Tian-Shan, on the approximate meridian 
of the town of Aulia-Ata, forests entirely cease, although trees here and 
there do appear in the beds of mountain torrents and in their gorges, 
Besides the spruce fir, which is the principal tree of the Turkistan, 
Commoner kinds of Ot rather Semirechian forests, we also find the 
trees in the Semirechia archa or juniper (Juniperus excelva), the poplar, 
Forests. willow, dwarf elm, ida, wild apple, apricot, and 
last of all, the birch; but this does not grow everywhere. Thus, 
: for example, while it is found in such quantities 
Birch teres in the Muzart pass, it is not known in the 
other passes of the Tian-Shan lying further to the west. That is to 
say, it has not been discovered in the passes near the village of Ak-Su, 
the town of Karakol, and the other Russian settlements distributed 
along the base of the Tian-Shan, The birch is seldom met with in 
the ‘Trans-Ili and in the Jungar Ala-Tau, nor is it found on the 
mountains of the province of the Sir-Daria, except im single 
specimens, ; 
As the limits of forest growth on the mountains of the Turkistan 
Locality of certain district, the following figures may be taken as 
trees. the average. The fir grows in a region 6,000) 
to 9,000 fect above the sea; the birch, between 3,000 and 8,000; 
the juniper, between 5,000 and 10,000 feet, except in the Alat, Tur- 
kistan, and Hisar ranges, where it is found between 6,000 and 11,000 
feet above the sea. 
The snow-line on the Tian-Shan is not vee the — In 
i ian- the northern ramifications of that range it com- 
ee eT cicnnae at either 0:000'0F 10,000 fast; within the 
parallel of 43° it is at 11,000 or 12,000 ; whilst in the parallel 
of 40° (in the Alai and Turkistan ranges) it commences at 14,000 feet 


above the sea. 


Fira most frequent. 
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On account of the dry nature of the climate of the Turkistan district 
Summer heats of the its summer heats are intolerable, and run 
district severe. up to 35° Reaumur in the shade and 45° or 59° 
in the sun. The period of heat from the parellel of Tashkend 
southward continues for five months, whilst in the northern half of 
the district it lasts for about three. 


The fierce summer heats in the Turkistan district have necessitated 
Changes in dress of certain corresponding changes in the dress of 
the Russian soldier in the Turkistan soldier. ‘To the epi has been 
Turkistan. added a back-piece, to prevent the sun’s rays 
falling on the neck. The knapsack, which greatly wearics the shoulders 
with its straps, has been replaced by a linen bag. Cloth or linen 
trousers have been exchanged for leathern, 


Whilst indicating the general characteristics of the Turkistan 
climate, we may occupy ourselves with a somewhat closer examination 
of the several portions of that country, as a territory so vast cannot 
of course be uniform throughout. In accordance with the diversity 
of its temperature—a diversity which influences the changes in the 
animal and vegetable world—the Turkistan district may be divided 
into the four following distinguishing tracts or zones :— 


The northern zone, which is comprised between the northern limits 
of the district and approximately the 45th parallel 
of north latitude, takes in the lower course of 
the Sir-Daria as far as fort No. 2, the lower course of the 
Ti, and the whole tract to the north of the mountains which 
shut in the valley of the same river, z.e., the Sergiopol and the 
greater portion of the Kapal district of the province of Semirechia. 
The whole of this extent is distinguished for its fairly cool climate. 
Hence the more delicate vegetable growths, such 
as apricots, vines, &c., which are found in 
the countries to the south, do not grow there. 


Northern zone 


-fairly cool climate. 


The average temperature of the western portion of this zone, 
Temperature western as recorded at fort No. 1, Kazala, is as follows, 





portiun, according to M. Severtsef :— 
Mean temperature * + 62 
January ee — 134 
February . — Ws 
March as — 35 
April aie + (84 
May ” + 179 
June ’ + 225 
July + 247 
August + 222 
September + 152 
October + 71 
November — 16 
December — 104 





® The observations taken at fort No. 1 embrace the period between lst December 
1862 and 1st August 1867 (new style), and refer to the hours of 6 a.m. and 2 and 10 
P.M. The average of VI ++ Il 4+ X, without correction, embraces a perivd of thirty 
[os cming to the three calculations of M.A. J. Voyeikof (Proceedings of the 
perial Russian Geographical Society of 1871, No. 1).—Author, 
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The average temperature of the eastern portion of the same zone 
Temperature of the ag recorded at the town of Kapal by M. Se- 
eastern portion. vertsef is as follows :— 
Mean temperature 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
My 
June 
July 
August, 
Scptentber 
October 
November - = rea o7e 
In the northern zone snow lasts for two or three months during the 
winter. In the lowlands of the Sir-Daria snow is 
: always accompanied by strong winds, which blow 
sometimes from the north and sometimes from the west (from the Sea 
ammmer heats. of Aral). At fort No. 1 the duration of the 
summer extends to about five months, without rain and sultry. 


The river Sir-Daria at fort No. 1 is frozen for 123 days between 
w Sir-Dari 21st November ath March 
en Hen orn Daria at Na peccmnee ONG Tey Apa 
* Procedings of the Imperinl Russian Geographical Socicty, of 1871 No. 1.— Author. 
_ +t The observations as to the time of the freezing and thawing of the ice on the 
Sir at Kazala record an average for nineteen years. The observations for the 
several years are as follows -— 
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Freezing. Thawing. 
isi 26th November 
Ee a be ‘Bth December 
1949 20th November 20th Blareh 
a vat m Tith December” 10th April 
1860 Doth November. 20th Moreh 
i oie 2nd December 22nd March 
1851 15th November, 22nd March 
a a “FAW November Sed April 
1658 20th November, 25th March 
2 ~nd December Oth April 
1959 lth November 22nd March 
ae ne = 23rd November Srd April 
1954 27th December_ 26th March 
nS #5 iad “sth Januory t 
1856 10th December_ Oth March” 
o as pat “vath December Teth March 
16th December 
ieee Hs “dain December 
2ath October _ _ 20th Mareh 
nope “ aay UT bin November 10th April 
135 18th November 24th Mareh 
oe = es oa Boi November bth April 
1650 { 17th November 17th March 
* = = = 20th November 21h March 
1860 sand October, 30th March, 
ee ” Téth October Tith April 
180 27th November. a7th March 
1 oe = oan ‘oth December eth April 
1 —Zth November, = _lat April, 
ec = Touh November Toth April 
1809 2Hh November 4th March 
om = = ~“éth December Sth April 
17th November 27th March 
ae ” ts a 20th November Sth April 
Oth November zath March 
Aets “ ee = Zia November “eth April 
2ith November 2nd April 
1866 ‘éth December ah A ri 
. 7th Mare 
1867 & “s an of qhbtiest 
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At Kapal the sultry summer is tempered by the near presence of 
Rummer tempered by mountain peaks covered with Perpetual snow. 
snowelad mountains and and also by prevailing winds from the west, i.e, 4 
winds, from lake Balkhash. At Kapal the first snow 
falls at the end of October or beginning of November, but, as at 
First fall of snow at Kazala, it does not last. It is here also accom. 
Kapal. panied by high winds, 


The green verdure of spring makes its appearance in the month of 
Spring at Kapal and March, and in those localities lying to the north 
places north of it. of Kapal (the station of Lepsa) in April. 


Speaking generally, the average winter temperature of the north. 
Winter temperature ern zone is equal to that of the northern parts 
of northern zone. of Russia, The average temperature during 
January at fort No. 1 equals that of the same month at Viyalka and 
Comparing winter and at Kazan, whilst the average temperature of 
guinmer temperature at July at fort No. 1 is equal to that of Tiflis 


fort No. 1 and other d 
parts. during the same month. 


This zone lies directly south of the preceding one and embraces 

; Julek, Perof, the towns of Turkistan, Aulia- 

Apricot zone. Ata, and Vernei. At the last-mentioned place 

the average temperature for the year, as worked out by M. 

Golubef in 1862, is + 5°GR. (7° centigrade). Marseilles, which is 

situated almost in the same latitude as Vernei, has an average tem- 

perature for the year of + 11°3 R.; and therefore olives, peaches, and 

pomegranates ripen there, whilst they do not grow at Vernei. Grapes, 

however, can be successfully raised throughout the apricot zone, but 

those at Vernei are inferior to those which grow further to the south. 

Apples ripen at Vernei in the beginning of August, apricots in the 
latter half of June, and barley and wheat in July. 


The winter in the apricot zone is less protracted than in the 
Winter of apricot zone northern. The Sir at Perof is frozen for only 
shorter than northern. 97 days, between the 7th December and l4th 

March.* But the winds blow here almost as violently as in the 
When Sir-Daria atfort northern zone. At fort Perof and at Julek the 
Perof frozen. prevailing wind is north-west from the Sea of 





* At Perof an average for the nine following ycars has been calculated :— 














Freezing. Thawing. 
1859 ‘ ath November 2ath February 
= - os ziti November 12th Mareh 
1660 2h November, 28th February 
20th November 12th March 
1861 ie fa nev af 
Ath December 
= { ish December 
dees 20th December 20th March _ 
Jet January Vat April 
10th December 19th March 
i { ‘vand December Biel March 
1865 37th December, 17th March 
- on - 20th December zuth March 
1608 a a A7th December _ 37th Maret _ 
7 J zeth December 24th March 
leer a MA = of ae 





—Author, 
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Aral, but it is much less squally than at fort No. 1. The winds that 
blow at Aulia-Ata and along the Alexandrof and 
Trans-Ili Ala-Tau ranges are noted for their 
unusual violence. AtAulia-Ata the prevailing wind is north-east, 
and at Vernei north-west, z.¢., from lake Balkhash. 


The summer heats of the apricot zone run up to 30° in the shade, 
Summer heats of tho and the cold reaches 24°Reaumur. The snow 
apricot zone. lasts for about two months. The winter of the 
How long enow Insts apricot zone may be compared to those of the 
there. ecntre of Germany. 
This zone comprises the towns of Mankend, Chimkend, Tashkend, 
Zone of the peaches Tokmak, Ura-Tube, Jizak, Samarkand, Katti- 
and the almonds, Kurgan, Petro-Alexandrof, Nukus, and the 
Kulja oasis, In this zone the vine is but little cultivated, except in 
the more northerly points, where it is covered in winter. Irom 
Tashkend southward it is not so protected. 


The average temperature of the year at Kulja 
is as follows :— 


Prevailing winda. 


Temperature of Kulja. 


Centigrade 
Mean temperature “ w. +92 () 
December eee wey aes . —35 4 
Januiry oA og A oo — 98 ,, 
February i ies aes wo 63, 
March we woe, ue we $24, 
April Pf fie ioe we $125, 
May ea ies mS we $185, 
June ies ies bab ow —214 ,, 
July aes ner ase ee F248, 
Angust ast a de w $230, 
September .,. eek ae « F181 ,, 
October De A aS we #A9O,, 
November... . + 06*,, 


Although the Kulja oasis lies to the north of the towns of Vernci, 
Kulja being sheltered Aulia-Ata, and Turkistan, it is excellently shel- 
by high mountains tered on almost all sides :by high mountains. 
This is the cause of its mild climate, which allows of the growth 
of its mild ct. Of very delicate trees and fruits. Thus in the 

rate. Kulja gardens there grow apricots, peaches, 
pomegranates, grapes, apples, pears, and mulberries. And although 
these fruits are small and wild, this is because 
they ate insulficiently cultivated. At Suidun, 
which lies 27 miles to the west of Kulja, the fruit is incom- 
parably better. On this account, since the arrival of the Russians 
in the upper Ili tract, the natives have Legun to graft Suidun 
Cotton cultivated ot buds on the Kulja trecs. At Kulja cotton 
Kulja. is being grown, and experience has shown that 
it can also be successfully raised 100 miles to the west of Kulja, 
in the valley of the Borokhuzir. Apricots ripen at Kulja in the 
second half of June, and peaches at the end of July or the beginning 
How long snow lasts of August. The winters here areequable. Snow 
at Kuljo. does not last for more than six weeks. Cold 


Fruits in Kulja. 





© Proceedings of the Imperial Ruseian Geographical Socioty for 1871, No. 1.—duthor, 
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in winter goes down to 24°, and the summer heats ascend to +35° R. 
Degrees of heat and in the shade; but the sultriness is considerabl 


cold. reduced by rains, which occasionally fall during 

the summer. The prevailing wind is westerly, ¢.¢., from the lowlands 

Prevailing wind. of the Ili. This wind brings with it mist and 
rain. 


The following are the results of some meteorological observa- 
Observations at Tash- tions* made at Tashkend since 1872 :— 
kend. 








‘THERMOMETER. Danometsp, 
Month, 





1872. 1673.) 1874.) 1875.) 1872.} 1873.) 1874.| 1875, 








Mionthly alverage. Nionthly alvernge. 
. 22 )/—16 727'4 





Janvary - —10 ave 7279 | 725" 
2 )—202)+ 14 /+ 81 tes %27°3 | 726] 725-8 
+778) + 46 | +102 | 7255 7297 1 7241 | 7217 
& | +142 | +141 | +164 | 7209 7228 | 7234] 722-0 
O | +2102} +228 | +20°6 | 7209 7103) 7186] 7222 
8 | +235 | +2002) +245 | 7161 77-2) 717-6) 7180 
+267 | +2614) 427° | +27°8 | 7140 +O) 7155) 7198 
August 427-7 | +234 | +250 | +239 | 717-0 M78) 779) 717-0 
Seplember +186 ] +180 | +4179 | +176 | 722-2 7iWB | 7223} 720°7 
October +1068 | +112 | + 88 | +119 | 7200 720 7234 | 7246 
November +39 | 4105 | + 83 | + 88 | 7302 727-4) 7282) 7258 
December + 4427/4 28 | + OL | + 65 | 728°) 7250 | 7281) 7204 





Yearly javerage.| Yearly javerage. 
Total ... | +19°53 | +39°42 | +19°28 | +148 | 722°24| 722-4) 7201] 721°0 





During the year 1874 there were 64 rainy days, and the rainfall 
Rainfall of 1874 at for that year amounted to 257:26 millilitres.t 
Pashhend, The average yearly temperature of Tashkend is 
very high. It is equal to that of Baku, and only a little lower 
Yearly temperature of than that of Leukoran and Gagra. The average 
Tashkend, temperature for the month of February is about 
the same as that of Sevastopol, whilst the temperature of Tashkend 
for July is equal to that of Derbend for the same month. 


The winter at Tashkend is not of Jong duration. Although snow 
falls, it melts quickly. It begins to fall about 
the end of December, and ceases at the end of 
January.t The snow is intermingled with rain, which begins to 
Reiofall fall by degrees from the beginning of October. 

Zi From the middle of December there is a great 

deal of rain, and it ceases altogether in-March. It may sometimes 
fallin April, but in May there sets in in Tashkend 

Winter of 1871-72, 4 thorough drought. The winter of 1871-72 


© These observations were taken by M. Teikh at the Tushkend Chemical Lnboratory. 
Since 1876 all meteorological observations at Tashkend have been conducted by M. 
Schvarte at the meteorological station attached to the Tashkend Observatory.—Author. 

+ A millilitre = 169 minims.—Traas. 

t Sometimes it falls earlier. Thus, for example, in the autumn of 1876 there was 


at Tashkend an unheard-of spectacle. During the nights of the an and a October 
there was such a heavy fall of snow, that the trees in the gardena and along the streets, 
which still had their leaves on, were completely broken down. The strects were blocked, 
so that the fallen trees could not bo removed. The cotton, jugara,and rice were still 
more injured by the snow ond Frost, because these crops only ripen in October. Tho 
population suffered much from this calamity.— Author. 








Winter at Tashkend. 
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was remarkable, because the snow remained on the ground for aix 
Frosts ond summer weeks. The winter frosts at Tashkend reach 
heats. 17°R.,* and the summer heats go up to 33° 
in the shade. At Tashkend and at all the places south of it spring 
Spring ot Tasbkend. begins in March. In April the trecs throw out 
their leaves and flowers, and in May the grass 

is already parched. 


In the gardens of Tashkend there grow peaches, apricots, pome- 
Fruits at Toshkena. | &Tanates, apples, pears, and figs. The length- 
ened sultriness of summer at Tashkend allows 
of the successful cultivation of cotton. Apricots begin to ripen at 
Cotton cultivated,  Tashkend in the end of May. Peaches and the 
ai earlier kinds of grape in the end of June or 

When fruits ripen. the beginning of July. 


There are no strong winds at Tashkend. It is noticed that the 
Character of thewinds, Winds which blow from the east and north-east, 
as well as from the west and south-west, are 
always warm. The former only sometimes bring rain, the latter always 
do. The north-west and also the southerly winds are uniformly cold. 
Although Ura-Tube, Jizak, Samarkand, and Katti-Kurgan lie 
Climate of Ura-Tube, considerably to the south of Tashkend, in con- 
Jizak, Samarkand, aud sequence of their higher altitude above the level 
Katti-Kurgan. of the sea they enjoy a climate similar to that 
of Tashkend. 


In the Amu-Daria section (at forts Nukus and Petro-Alex- 

‘ androf) very circumstantial meteorological 

Nocur aod, Pieo-dine observations have been made by M. Dorandt 

androf. and his fellow-members of the Amu-Daria expe- 

dition of 1874-76. The following are the observations made for 
1875-76 at Petro-Alexandrof and Nukus respectively :— 














Petro-Alexandrof. 
ing). eter 
Months. Thormometer (overage, reading) 1678. Barometer 1 

January... —19 — 82 7556 760°9 
February... — 40 — 29 758'3 757°9 
March bes + 52 + 75 751-9 755°3 
April se +166 +141 7517 7552 
May oe +217 +199 7531 753'5 
June wee +248 +271 7491 748'4 
July nae +291 +29°4 7448 7449 
August... +246 +259 749°7 7488 
September ... +203 +20°0 7521 7633 
October... +124 +105 7660 7577 
November ... + 67 + 04 7562 759°7 
December ... — 06 + 24 7551 756°8 

Yearly average +12°8 +122 7528 7543 








© During the winter of 1877-78 the cold at Tashkend and throughout Turkistan 
stood at an unheard-of degree. Frosts at Tashkend eet inon the j5;, December 1877 


and lasted continuously tilt the we January 1878. The thermometer ot night stood 


at 29° Jt. At Vernci and Kaznla the cold wag still more severe. The post-drivers 
refused to carry travellers, lest they be frozen.—Author. 
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Nukus. 

Months 167 eo tre 1676. , * 1870, 
January — 32 — 83 758°4 763'0 
February... — 67 — 46 762°3 760°8 
March we of 26 + 44 7550 758-7 
April dae. $142 +138 7545 7581 
May id +204 19°3 7562 8567 
June see $23'5 $25'9 7523 7619 
Juy se +27°0 +281 7480 7485 
Angust +$23'8 +25'0 753'1 7523 
September ... +191 -+-19°3 7551 7561 
October Sis —113 + 93 7587 7600 
November ... — 69 — 04 7588 762'4 
December... —10 +} 11 757°8 7579 
Yearly average 4 97 111 755°8 7573 














Detailed results of the meteorological observations taken in the 

Bie th Amu-Daria section for 1874-75 have been 

AmuDaria section, embodied in M. Revikachof’s article published in 

the Proceedings of the Imperial Russian Geogra- 

phical Society and in the records of the principal physical observatory 
as published by M. Wild. 

In the zone of pistachio nuts should be included the valley 
of Khojend, the neighbouring Khokand moun- 
tains, and all the low mountain passes lying 
south of the 42nd parallel of latitude. The character of this tract is 
such that the vine may be cultivated on high ground, whilst its 
climate allows of the growth in the open air of the more delicate 
plants and fruits—such, for example, as the pistachio nut. 

The average winter temperature of this zone is about the 

Wiad same as that of the centre of France, although 
inter temperature. the former lies far south of the latter. 

At Khojend the winter is milder than at Tashkend, since the 

Sir-Daria at Khojend Tiver Sir, which surrounds the town on the 


Zone of pistachio nuts. 


seldom frozen. north side, is hardly ever frozen.* The mild- 
Cause of mildness of ess of its climate is probably due to the 
climate. fact that the Mogol-Tau range, with its high 


wall (4,000 feet), shelters Khojend on the north side. 
Observations of the temperature at Khojend for a period between 
_ Temperature of Kho- 6th October 1866 and lst September 1867, with 
Jend, the exception of the end of January and 
beginning of February of the latter year, give an average tempera- 
ture, according to the centigrade thermometer, as follows :— 
‘a 


For November 1866 +10' 2 
December _,, he +3 4 
January 1867 ing + 2° 4 
March ‘a +12° 2 
April ” ae +17° 5 
May ” sy 422° 6 
June » is +28° 7 
July a oa +28° 8 
Angust ” Ai +299 9 





* The winter of 1877-78 forms an excction to the gencral rule. The Sir was 
then frozen at Khojend from the 3rd" December 1877 till tho 16th January 
it th 


: 25th a 
1878. Frost during that year reached 269 centigrade; whilst in ordinary winters 
(he thermometer never goes below 11° centigrade.—Awthor. 
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Summer at Khojend is longer than at Tashkend, and fruits ripen 
there two weeks before they do at Tashkend, 
. . Ura-Tube, and Jizak. With regard to the 
distribution of fruit trees over the higher passes, investigations have 
shown that the pistachio will grow at an 
altitude of 8,500 fect above the sea, peaches at 
4,000 fect, wild almonds at 4,500 fect, apricots 
at 5,000 feet, walnuts at 5,500 feet, and lastly, wild apples at 6,500 
ect. 


Summer at Khojend. 


Fruit trees in tho 
higher passes. 


In the valley of Fergana climatic conditions may be brought 
under two categories. The town of Khokand 
and a radius of 15 miles belong to the zone 
of the pistachio nuts. Although this oasis lies 
to the north of Khojend, it enjoys the same climate; and this is prob- 
ably so because of the abundant garden vegetation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Khokand. 


The other oases in the valleys of Margilan, Andijan, and 
ae Namangan on account of their higher altitude 
lomiineuer’? belong, in respect of climatic conditions, to 
: the zone of the peaches and the almonds, 
The valley of Fergana is celebrated for its winds; they are almost 
always westerly. They arise from acurrent of air from the cold 
steppe rushing into an open space or cleft, which exists at Mahram. 
The valley of the Fergana is shut in on three sides just where it 
Joins the steppe spoken of. This wind is gencrally strong and gusty. 
Character of wind, aud It will break down the doors and sometimes the 
its uses. roofs of the houses. It has its uses, in that it 
scatters the miasma which rises up from the heaps of filth in the 
inhabited parts of the valley, and especially in populous Khokand. 


Fogs in the Turkistan district are frequent only in the northern 
oe portions, especially in the northern parts of the 
Hoge; heir rarely: province of Semirechia, in Sergiopol, and 
in the northern portions of the Kapal district. At Tashkend fogs are 
rarely seen, except in the autumn, winter and spring, z.e., from 
October,to April. 
The so-called dry fogs are an interesting phenomena in the valley 
Tho dry fogs of the of the Fergana, on the Alai and the Pamir. 
Fergana valley The late M. Fedehenko explained them thus. 
The heated atmosphere raises from the earth’s surface very minute 
particles and carries them upwards. These fogs, like steam vapour, 
cover the horizon very thickly. 
Notwithstanding that the Turkistan district lics in a southerly 


7 latitude, the Aurora borealis or northern 
eaetige - lights are sometimes seen. This phenomenon 
appeared with unusual clearness on the night of the Seat ah Yatra 
1872. On each occasion if began at 10 o’clock at night and 
lasted till the following morning. The light was of a red, 
fiery colour. Its configuration became but slightly altered. It 


Climato of the Fergana 


valley. 
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was more clearly defined towards the north, but it spread over the 
whole horizon. Towards the north it rose up tothe zenith, and 
towards the south it descended for more than 10 or 12 degrees below 
the horizon. The snow which covered the country appeared to be of 
& rose colour. 


Earthquakes in the Turkistan district, as throughout Central Asia 
generally, are frequent, especially in the moun. 
tain region, where the shocks are violent. It 
has been noticed that the more violent shocks occur in March or the 
end of February, #.¢., about the period of the spring equinox. 
In Bukhara, where the new year is held to begin after the spring 

Belief regarding them equinox, it is believed that that period must be 
in Bukhara, ushered in by an earthquake. Hence the wise 
men of Bukhara place a knife on the ground beforehand, and when 
this falls from any causc, they consider themselves in a position 
to meet: the new year. 


Of late years the most violent shock of earthquake in the Turkis- 
tan district took place during the night of the 


Recent violent shocka 220d and 2ard March 1868 at 2-20 a.m. It lasted for 
in Turkistan. Srd and 4th April 3 
thirty seconds, and threw down several old build- 


ings in the Asiatic quarter of Tashkend. Twenty persons perished on 
this occasion. In the year following another violent shock occurred on 
the im March at 5-20 a.m. And in 1870 a violent shock was felt on 


the aaah Feoranty,# As a rule, it may be said that in the course of 
are) 


a year about five earthquakes are felt at Tashkend, but they are 

Number of shocks generally so slight, that they are not noticed by 
yearly. everybody. M. Mushketoft states that the 

Direction of carth- usual direction of the earthquakes in the 
quakes. Turkistan district is south-west or west-south- 
west. ‘It is curious,” says M. Mushketof, “ that their violence should 

Increased violence of imcrease in proportion as they approach the 
earthquakes a8 they ap- south. For example, earthquakes of such 
Pronch the south. violence and frequency as occur south of 
Peshawar, according to Burnes’ description, or such as have been 
noticed of late years at Kabul, are never felt in the more northern 
latitudes, and even in the parallel of Khojend.” For the observation 
of earthquakes at Tashkend, the chemical laboratory has a mercury 
seismometer. 


Earthquakes. 


* According to the observations of M. Fovitski during the year 1868, the following 


earthquakes were noticed at Khojend :—(1) on the night of the fees oe February, one 


which Insted five seconds; (2) on the night of the aa n> one which lasted 





twenty-five seconds ; @),o July at 8-45 a.m, one shock lasting five seconds; (4) ar 


August at 5-25 a.u., one shock of five seconds’ duration ; (5) ue November at 3 A.M., & 


shock, duration not recorded ; (6) Fah November at 1 A.M.,a violent earthquake, two shocks 


lasting fifteen seconds ; (7) ee cathee one shock lasting five seconds.—Author. 


+ “Short Account of a Geological Jonmey into the Turkistan District in 1875": 
St. Petersburg, 1876.—Author. 
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B.—Influence of the Climate on the Population. 


The most common forms of diseases in the Turkistan district—Epidemicn— 
Endemic ailments peculiar to the Turkistan district: (1) Sart chines ite 
Properties and method of cure by Russian and native medical men; (2) 
makhan or pis (leprosy) ; (3) riskta, or tape-worm ; (4) goitre—Methods for the 
curing of the various diseases adopted by the natives, Inoculation of variole 
matter—Tashkend town dispensary. 

The climate of Turkistan generally may be included in the 

Climate. number of the most healthy and beneficent, 

_ , The population, notwithstanding the absence 

of regular medical knowledge, is not subjected to any great 
sickliness or mortality. The commonest forms of diseases exist- 
Common form of ing in the country may be classified under 

discaaca, two heads—(l) intermittent fevers, and (2) 

bowel complaints, The former are produced, no doubt, on the one hand 

by the sudden changes from the heat of the day to the cold of the night, 
and the other by the excessive dampness prevalent in the native 
dwelling-houses. Fevers are most frequent in the 
autumn, in the months of September and October. 

Bowel complaints proceed not so much from climatic causes as from 
Canses of bowel com- the immoderate use of fruits, which during the 

plaints. greater portion of the year constitute the food 

of the native population. 

Epidemics are very rare in Turkistan. Up to the year 1872 the 
inhabitants do not recollect any sort of epidemic, 
During that year cholera was introduced. It 
began in India and passed through Persia to Bukhara, whence it entered 
Russian territory by way of Samarkand andJizak, 
and so came onto Tashkend. From here it spread 
northward along the great postal road to Chimkend, Turkistan, 
fort Perof, and Kazala. But eastwards it did not extend further 
than Aulia-Ata. Amongst the troops of the 
Turkistan district the first cases of cholera 
oceurred at Jizak during the first half of May, 
and its last appearance was at Julek during the latter half of 
September. Consequently, as regards the troops of the Turkistan 

number, and deathe district, the cholera epidemic lasted for five 

rate, months. During that period there were 1,556 

cases and 572 deaths, or 36°76 per cent. The epidemics amongst 

the troops of remittent fevers, small-pox, and typhus fever are not 
Other epidemica produced by conditions depending on the chmate 

amongat the troops. or the soil, but by other causes, of which we 

shall speak more in detail. further on. aes ; 

There exist in Turkistan certain forms of endemic diseases, which 
are also known amongst the troops. on the number of these 
are sart sickness, leprosy, tapeworm, and goitre. 

Sart sickness* Ni the fain given by the Russians to the Afghan 

' yaria or Afghan plague, which s also known ag 

Sart sickness. the pasha-khurda, or consuming fy. This form 


Period of fevers. 


Epidemics. 


Cholera. 


Cases amongst the 
troops ; 


i igati inski. 

i ia dit have the very good investigationa of Dr. Satins 
hes ees the "Torkisten Gazette” for 1877, Nos. 45, 46, 47, 48; and in the 
Journal of “ Normel Pharmacopy and of Clinical Medicine” for February 1871.—Author, 
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of disease, which takes the shape of eruptions of the skin, is spread 
over a, considerable portion of the countries which the Russians have 
occupied in Central Asia, and especially in Turkistan. The disease 
more frequently appears on the face; it then spreads to the upper 
extremities, the neck, the lower extremities, and the body itself. On 
the face the parts principally attacked are the forchead, the checks, 
and the temples. ‘Ihe disease is diagnosed by the appearance of a 
spot of a round or irregular shape, two to five lines or more 
in diameter. The colour of this spot is at first slightly red; it 
then becomes a bright red, and sometimes a reddish yellow, and 
even blue. To the touch the spot seems more solid at its edges, 
This thickening in time becomes knotty and spreads over the sur- 
face of the skin. After this the stage of the disease passes to 
suppuration. The sores issue from each separate node, and in 
proportion as these soften run into each other, until at last 
they form one large and open sore. This gradually dries up, 
leaving a yellowish-brown or dark-coloured scurf. If the disease 
be not cured, the suppuration will spread more and more, but always 
within ascertainable limits. When it heals up, each wound leaves a 
scar or gash of a size proportionate to that of the surface which the 
sore covered. Amongst the natives the discase appears almost 
always in childhood, and principally in their earlier years. Amongst 
persons of aformer generation it is noticed in every age up to fifty 
inclusive. The disease appears without any pain, but sometimes 
there is experienced an uneasiness or a slight itching. If left alone, 
the discase will pass away of itself, but only very slowly, taking 
over a year, and will of course leave behind it considerable scars. 


Regarding the causes which produce this disease, nothing 
positive can be said. The majority of the inhabitants, both Russian 
and native, ascribe it to the water they use. In support of 
this idea, there are two cireumstances—firstly, the disease more 
frequently attacks the face and hands, which in working are more often 
brought into contact with tainted water than other parts of the body ; 
and secondly, the disease oftener appears during the months of June 
and July, which are hottest, and mark the time when the water in the 
canals is at its highest temperature. But at present it seems that the 
opinion is gaining ground that this disease is disseminated by the trans- 
fer of poisonous matter from diseased to healthy organisms, either by 
indirect or direct communication. However this may be, sanitary 
conditions and cleanliness must in this case play an important part. 
On the occupation of Chimkend and Tashkend by the Russians sart 
sickness very often attacked some of their numbers. Men, women, 
and children were alike subject to it. Bud dwellings, frequent com- 
munication with sarts, and, generally speaking, the least favourable 
sanitary conditions under which the Russian population was at first 
placed were undoubtedly amongst the favouring causes of the disease. 


ae amongst Russians when it appears it is in a much milder 
orm. 


Sart sickness is a local ailment, which requires its treatment to 


be governed exclusively according to circum- 


cre of sort-tickness. stances, This treatment consists in eradicating 
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the abnormal growth. This can be done either with the aid 
of the lancet or by the use of so-called corrosive means. The 
latter method is the preferable, and is practised by native aa 
well as Russian physicians. Of corrosive means for the eradication 
of the disease, the following vegetable and mineral acids have been 
employed s—argentum nitricum, kali chromicum, zincum muriaticum, 
kali causticum, mercurius pracipitatus ruber, sodium, iodo glicerimum, 
and cuprum sulphuricum.* OF all these, the use of kali caustivum 
seems most to be preferred. The seab, formed after cauterising with 
a stick of the caustic, falls off generally in seven to twenty days or so. 
If it be desired to reapply the caustic before the expiration of this 
time, the scab can be removed without any trouble by smearing its 
surface over with glycerine or oil, and then applying fomentations.+ 


Native physicians also use the following caustic for the cure of sart- 
sickness :—corrosive sublimate vermilion, arsenic, copper, vitriol, and 
Spanish fly. These they employ in the most simple form. They 
prick the sore with a needle, and then rub into it powdered vitriol or 
corrosive sublimate. As a rule, however, these caustics are but some 
of the component parts of a plaster made upalso of mutton fat, 
ricint officinalis, cochineal, and the resin of some local tree. 
Of plasters more generally used there are two kinds. In the one 
vitriol preponderates, in the other there is most Spanish fly and 
resin. The use of the former is quite painless. The composition is 
smeared on pepper moistencd with mucilage, and the plasters thus 
formed is laidon the sore. After an interval it is replaced by another. 
The application of the second sort of plaster is resorted to much less 
seldom than the first. It causes violent pains in the sore and reaction- 
ary symptoms, which, however, disappear in the course of about two 
days. Owing to the presence of a large quantity of resin, when this 
plaster has to be renewed, force must be used. This manipulation causes 
pain, and sometimes considerable loss of blood. It, however, always 
results in the removal of 2 certain portion of the diseased surface, 
which, being more yielding, adheres to the resinous plaster more 
closely than the healthy tissue, and is thus removed with the plaster. 
Both sorts of application are used in the earlier stages of the discase, 
and, as cases have shown, have, in some instances, been attended with 
favorable results.t It should be observed that the Russian inhabitants, 
on being attacked by sart-sickness, prefer to be treated by native doctors 
rather than by Russian, in whom they have no confidence, as they con- 
sider them insufficiently qualified to deal with an ailment which is 
generally known as sart. This was so at first, but now such a view is 
an erroneous one. 

This disease is marked by the appearance on the body (at first on 

the hands or feet, for example) of spots of a 

Leprosy. white milky color and by the general enfeeble- 

ment of the organism. ‘The disease is very contagious, and therefore 
all who are suffering from it ate kept apart. In Tashkend, 
Samarkand, Ura-'l'ube, and other large towns persons afflicted with lep- 
rosy are located in special hamlets, communication with which is 





* A. Satinski, “ Turkistan Gazette” for 1877, No. 48.—Author. 
+ Ibid.— Author. 
J [bid.—Author. 
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strictly forbidden. At Bukhara for sufferers from the same disease 
there is 8 special quarter, which contains 600 huts. Close to Tashkend 
2 miles distant, there is an afflicted hamlet which bears the 
same name as the viz., Dfakhan. In this there are 31 adult 
sufferers. At 2 miles from Ura-Tube there is another hamlet 
of the same kind consisting of seven huts,and in these there are 15 
men, 5 women, and 2 children.* Close to Samarkand, 2 to 3 miles dis- 
tant, there is yet another afflicted hamlet, also called Makhan, In 
this there are 54 men, 47 women, and 58 children, amongst whom 28 
men, 16 women, and 11 children are untainted. Near Katti- 
Kwegan there is a leprous community composed of 15 men, 
14 women, and 8 children. Lastly, in the mountain tumens (sub- 
districts) of the Samarkand section, there are reckoned to be 
7 stricken men and 11 stricken women.t On account of 
their alienation, the stricken folk are deprived of nearly all civil 
rights, and live on alms, and marry only amongst themselves, 
bringing children into the world who are lepers like themselves. 
It is remarkable that those thus afflicted should care to increase their 
population. As soon as the news reaches Makhan of another stricken 
person, 2 deputation immediately proceeds thence to demand that the 
one so afflicted should be sent to the marked hamlet. Rich people 
will in such a case buy themselves off by yearly payment of 50 
to 100 roubles,t whilst poor persons are forcibly exiled to the 
hamlet of Makhan. 


Under the name of rshia ( filaria medinentis) this subcutaneous 
parasite is met with in many parts of 
India, Arabia, Africa, and, together with the 
negroes, was introduced into the continent of America. In 
Turkistan it is met with at Jizak and Katti-Kurgan. With 
respect to Samarkand, it is difficult to say whether it is indigenous or 
whether it was introduced from other places. Outside Turkistan, in 
the contiguous countries, tape-worm has as yet only spread to 
Bukhara and to Karshah. In appearance tape-worm resembles cooked 
vermicelli, or, as Buden expresses it, a thick gut of a musical instru- 
ment,—solid and elastic to the touch. It can be stretched like a 
piece of elastic, after which it again recedes. On being broken 
there exudesa whitish liquid. The tape-worm has two extremities, 
of which the head is wide and oval, the tail being thick and fusiform. 
A tape-worm on being extracted from the human organism soon dies. 
It is easily broken. In length it will measure over 34 feet.§ As arule, 
tapeworm is met with in the lower extremities, but it sometimes appears 
in other parts of the body. _It lies obliquely and at full length, under 
a man’s skin, or, ag it is called, the cellular tissue. It will sometimes 
lurk between the muscles. In some instances, too, it is found in 
bunches, the size of a child’s fist, or may be dispersed over the body, 
so that in one individual there may be from 12 to 15 specimens. 


Tape-worm. 





* “ Materials for the Statistics of Turkistan,” 2nd isaue, page 116.— Author. 

t “ Materials for the Stutistics of Turkistan,” 4th iseuc, page 122.— Author. 

t About £5 to £10.—Trans. 

§ Dr. M. Klopotof who hae observed tape-worm amongst the soldiers at Jizak, 
declares that he has extracted them of more than 7 fect in length: “Journal of Health” 
for 1876, No. 35.—Author. 
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Tape-worm is more common in man during the hot months, 
between May and August. When a tape-worm becomes fully 
developed, the skin under the parasite’s head becomes inflamed, 
and the surface, in consequence of its itching, is picked or 
rubbed. In the opening thus made, especially when the surrounding 
skin is pressed, the head of the worm appears. To remove the 
parasite from the body, an operation is necessary. Amongst the 
natives, for this there are specialists, and these are generally of the 
barber class. Native operators on being satisfied that the worm has 
attained its full size, operate on the skin with scissors or a knife or 
razor in such a way, that if the head of the parasite lies too deep, they 
can lay hold of it by the middle. A needle is now inserted under 
the worm, and one end is drawn out by the fingers of the right 
hand, whilst those of the left exercise pressure on the affected part. 
The extraction of the parasite takes one to three or four minutes, 
After it is withdrawn the wound is closed with cotton wool, and soon 
heals. Russian medical men operate more slowly and cautiously. They 
place in the wound a small stick, round which the worm is wound. 
As much as is drawn out daily is thus wound, and no force whatever 
is used in the process, In this way the extraction of the parasite will, 
perhaps, extend over several days; but such caution is necessary in 
order to avoid breaking it. Should this take place, the evil is eompli- 
cated, whilst great suffering ensues; and in such cases the tape-worm 
may be considered as one of the most pernicious of human parasites. 
The sufferings which ensue are attended with suppuration of the 
afflicted part. The inflammation is the greater if there is more than 
one parasite present. The afflicted person cannot move his extremities 
without causing himself the most violent pain. Sometimes these 
sufferings terminate in contraction of the limbs, or are the cause 
of confirmed lameness. In rare cases the complications attending 
the breaking of the worm become so serious as to lead to a fatal 
issue. During Dr. Klopotof’s three-years’ practice at Jizak, only 
one individual died from exhaustion, proceeding from the considerable 
and protracted suppuration in the knee, where the tape-worm 
operated on had buried itself. 


Regarding the origin of tape-worm nothing positive can as yet be 
said. On this subject there exist views which are 
diametrically opposed to one another. Dr. 
Klopotof after a three-years’ experience at Jizak, has come to the 
following conclusion. Tape-worm exclusively attacked those soldiers 
who had been engaged in earthworks, or those who had gone about with 
naked feet and hands, such as laundresses. The earthworks had been 
in connection with the construction of fort ramparts and barracks, 
in which of course water had to be used. With the aid of this water, 
the soldiers had mixed the mud with their feet. In this way, thinks 
Dr. Klopotof it may be held that water is the medium for 
conveying tape-worm. Officers, their families, Russian merchants, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, drummers, and generally all 
those persons who were not engaged in earthworks, and who but 
rarely or for a short time touched water, were im no cases attacked by 
tape-worm. Hence Dr. Klopotof inclines to the belicf that it 


Origin of tape-worm. 
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is most likely that this parasite enters into the organism of man 
through his skin.* 

The celebrated naturalist, the late M. A. P. Fedchenko, who 
studied tape-worm in Turkistan during the years 1869-71, has arrived 
at. a perfectly opposite conclusion. In his opinion the germs of tape. 
worm are developed in living forms, scarcely perceptible to the naked 
eye; and these animalculm abound in all Central Asian ponds, 
When drinking water, therefore, a man swallows with it those noxious 
germs which develop into tape-worm.t Amongst the living animal- 
cule, of which there are various kinds in the local ponds, the first 
place in point of number is occupied by the daphne. 

‘The supposition of the late M. Fedchenko has much to recommend 
it. Certainly at Jizak, Katti-Kurgan, and Bukhara there is but little 
running water, whilst that in the ponds is scarcely ever freshened. 
It is known to what a degree the natives are negligent in the matter 
of their ponds and canals. They cast into them every kind of filth; 
they wash their clothes in them ; sick and healthy persons perform 
their ablutions in them ; and the same water is used also for drinking 
purposes. The number of germs in every specimen of tape-worm is 
over a million, and a considerable qnantity of these find favourable 
conditions for their development in those ponds from which they pass 
into men, in whom again they obtain fresh development. From the 
stomach of a man they pass to his skin, by boring through his tissues, 
like the ¢richine known in Europe, or like the jilaria doa, which lives 
in the apple of a negro’s eye. In order to preserve one’s self from 
tape-worm, there exists in Bukhara an ancient belicf that one should 
not drink water from the city ponds during the hot months. Rich 
persons at Bukhara therefore use water brought from outside the 
town. The city water before being used is either boiled or filtered. 
Although the Russian inhabitants of the town of Jizak have been 
attacked by tape-worm, the disease amongst them has not become an 
evil of such magnitude as that from which the Jizak garrison has 
euffered. ‘T'yphus fevers and other diseases have carried off amongst 
the latter a much larger number of victims, and therefore the greater 
proportion of the garrison has been transferred from this town to Ura- 
Tube, which is situated under much more favourable sanitary conditions. 

Goitre or séruma (the native dukak, the Arabian s2/a) is a disease 
which is known also in certain localities of 
Europe and in other parts of the world. It 
consists of the increase of the number and size of the glands of the 
neck. In Europe this disease is most widely diffused in Switzerland 
in North-Western Germany, France, and Southern Germany. In 
Russia endemie goitre is known in the Government of Perm, and, 
together with idiocy (cretissism), is prevalent in Swanetia and in 
Trans-Caucasia, and likewise along the Cis-Lena valley in Eastern 
Siberia, In the town of Khokand, and in some of the villages adjoin- 
ing it, goitre is distinguished by its exaggerated form. It is worthy 
of observation that the circumstances under which this endemic 
disease are spread over the same city are not identical. There are 


Goitre. 





* “ Journal of Health,” for 1876, No. 35, page 123.— Author. 
‘i ne “ Compendium of Russian ‘urkietan,” 2nd iseuc, page 293: Moscow, 1872.— 
ulaor, 
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quarters in which goitre scarcely exists, There are others where, on the 
other hand, according to the observations of Russian physicians, out of 
every three inhabitants one will be afflicted with it. Thus the south- 
ern portion of the town which adjoins the Mui-Mubarak gates is 
distinguished by the great diffusion of thia disease. Khokand goitre 
does not produce any sharp suffering. In the majority of eases it 
gives rise to but a slight swelling, and only in very rare instances does 
it assume monstrous proportions. 


On the occupation of Khokand by Russian forces, amongst the Rus- 
sian population there began to appear cases of goitre. Hence, by 
direction of General Kaufmann, M. Shalgin, Assistant to the Military- 
Medical Inspector, was engaged in the study of the causes which occa- 
sioned this particular disease in the townof Khokand. ‘The investiga- 
tions of M. Shalgin were published in the “Turkistan Gazette.’* 
According to his conjectures, the cause of goitre in Khokand js to 
be traced tolocal miasma, which acts on the organ- 
ism through water and air. For the generation 
of this kind of miasma the abundant deposits of organic decayed 
matter would, in the opinion of M. Shalgin, serve as material. The 
miasma might perhaps be in combination with lime and magnesia. 

Analysis of the Kho- Chemical analysis has shown what an enormous 
kand waters. quantity of organic matter and lime the Kho- 
kand waters contain. ‘The vast riceeficlds in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town serve as the substratum of the first, whilst the soil 
generally of the place and that of the numerous graveyards in the 
town serve as the substratum of lime and of carbonates. Amongst 
the causes which tend to propagate the miasma which has been 
spoken of are the highlying condition of the sub-surface water, 
in many places not more than 28 inches, the consequent dampness 
of the soil, local fogs, and the diurnal variations between the sultry 
temperature of the day and the cold of the night. t 

The chemical analysis of the Khokand water, as carried out by 
Leitner, gave the following results :— 


Probable causes. 








Particles, 
Specific gravity 1,000,181, with condition of barometer 
28°75 and a temperature marking 21°5° by the ther- 
mometer. Hardness = 7°5 German degrees. In 
100,000 particles there were of suspended matter...  595°3 
inorganic aae ae B74 
Of these, there were ... } organic - x 23-9 
In order to oxygenate the organic matter, 0°28 particles 
of kalihypermanganite were used in filtered water. 
There were also used of oxygen a oss 0-07 
It was then found that there were of free and half 
suspended— 
Carbonates ose ase 31 
Chlorate of sodium wee oes ane 17 
Carbonate of sodium — aa ea 3252 
Carbonate of potash... on 1.0405 
Sulphate of lime | te : 6°6604 
Sulphate of magnesia... eee 1-449 
Oxide of iron and aluminium as at 


Silicious acids 





* Noa. 11 and 12 for 1877.—Athor. 
+ “ Turkistan Gazette ” for 1877, No. 11—<Author. 
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With the aid of the microscope, carbonaceous salts of alkaline earth, 
gypsum, and organic matter, some colourless, some of a red or blue 
tinge, were discovered in this water. It should be observed that this 
water was taken from a street canal at a time when it was in its 
best condition, viz., in a copious stream fresh and of swift velocity. 
Water taken from four places outside the city and collected from 
springs and canals entering the town was transparent and without 
smell or taste and with a neutral reaction. An analysis of M. Teikh 
showed that in 100,000 particles there were— 


Particles. 

Solid bodies after evaporation aa Sr 22°5 
Organic matter generally Bas ss 56 
Organic but easily oxygenated matter... 33 116 
Hardness of the water as shown by the lime and 

magnesia, held in it es ok a 745 
Chlorine ore See aa 0°108 
Sulphuric acid a 4285 


Although the analysis of this water showed that it might be fit 
to drink, it nevertheless contained much organic matter, which would 
soon lead to its general decomposition. To what an extent the 
Khokand waters are charged with organic matter may be shown by 
the fact that the canal water of one central place, close to the citadel, 
contained out of 100,000 particles 17-9 of organic matter generally 
and 8°85 particles of easily oxygenated bodies, whilst of solid bodies 
after evaporation there were 51°6 particles. 


According to M. Shalgin, goitre attacks persons of a lymphatic 
Temperaments aus- and scrofulous tendency sooner than any, and 
ceptible to goitre. especially children and individuals who have 
been suffering from intermittent fever (those therefore whose blood 
is in a poor condition), or those whose abdominal organs are obstructed. 
Very often, too, the disease will appear in persons who live in places 
which lie low and which are damp, or those in proximity to stagnant 
and putrid water.* 


With respect to the measures which could be adopted to paralyse 
_ Measures for lessen- endemic goitre in Khokand, M. Shalgin indi- 
ing the disease. cates many, of which the following may be 
called the more practical :-— 


(1) Troops forming the garrison of Khokand should be quartered 
in dwellings constructed on the best hygienic principles. They 
should have food of good quality and nutritive, good water, 
and should be spared as much as possible the fatigue of 
physical labour. 

(2) The garrison of Khokand should be kept at as low a figure 
as may be consistent with strategical objects. 

(3) Before being sent to join the garrison of Khokand, soldiers 
should be carefully examined by the doctors; and any who 
display lymphatic tendency or a poverty of blood, or who 
have recently been suffering from intermittent fever, should 
be rigorously exempted as individuals who have in them the 
elements favouring the growth of the neck glands. 


© Turkisian Gazette, No. 12 for 1677.—Author, 
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(4) The quartering of troops in the central parts o 
should be syoidel: if , oe re 

(5) Care should be taken that the rules prescribed for military 
sanitation generally should be unswervingly followed amongst 
the troops of the Khokand garrison. 

(6) The army doctors should hold a daily inspection of the 
rank and file, and those of them who show a tendency to 
enlarged glands should be separated from the others and sent, 
under the orders of the military administration, to places 
where endemic goitre does not exist. 


For the improvement of the sanitation of towne situated like 
Khokand, M. Shalgin suggests— 


(1) Throughout the towns of Central Asia generally, but at 
Khokand in particular, all existing graveyards should be 
unconditionally closed to further use, and places situated at & 
considerable distance from the limits of the town set apart 
for the natives. Such places should be selected as have not 
been disturbed by cultivation, which are not damp, and, if 
possible, where the subsurface water lies at a low level. 
Spots for cemeteries, slaughter-houses, and tanneries might, 
if possible, be usefully selected in a direction opposite to the 
prevailing wind, Thus at Khokand the prevailing wind is 
westerly, so that the spots to be chosen for the purposes above 
mentioned should be outside the eastern confines of the town. 

(2) Traders in all the towns, but at Khokand in particular, 
should be taught the use of open windows in shops situated 

« along the sides of roofed-in streets and in the bazars.* 


The natives cure goitre by means of a special medicine known to 
Native treatment of them under the name of charm-dari. It 
goitre. is a sort of marine growth, which has 
leathery leaves of a dark greyish, green colour, about 21 inches 
in length and 1} inches wide, with a saltish taste and muddy 
amell. Its principal element is iodine; and to this it owes its 
curative properties. This remedy is used by the natives in 
various forms—infusions, pilules, powders. But the more frequent 
and simple method is to keep a portion of dry leaf in the mouth the 
whole day and to swallow the saliva which is mixed with the juice. 
Treatment of this kind is usually followed for about forty days. 
Another remedy for goitre used by the local physicians (tadids) is 
bikhe-marjan, a red polypus or coral, ground to powder. In combin- 
ation with amber, this is given in doses of ten grains cach twice a 
day. The latter remedy is not so good a one as the former, and is 
only used as an auxiliary to it to hasten on its action. Sulphur is also 
used, sometimes by itself, sometimes mixed with powdered coral and 
amber. The native physicians procure the marine plant and the coral 
from pilgrims returning from Mecea, who, in turn, buy it from the 
Arabs, who get it from the Red Sea. The natives are very proud 
of their methods for the cure of goitre, but the mass of persons 
amongst the native population afflicted with the disease whom one 
sees in Khokand say nothing in favour of these cures. 


® “ Torkistan Gozette” for 1877, No. 12.~-duthor, 
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Russian doctors for the cure of goitre use a method which jg 
Rassion troatment of practised in Western Europe, ¢zz., iodine. Thig 
goitre. is principally used externally, the tumour being 
smeared with a tincture of it. At Khokand goitre attacks not only 
human beings but beasts. Horses, horned cattle, and dogs, especially 
the young of these animals, are liable to it. 


As the town of Khokand engendered other diseases also, especially 
Abandonment of Kho- fevers, it was decided to transfer the adminis. 
kand as head-querters. tration and the greater portion of the troops 
to Margilan, which lies under comparatively more favourable sanitary 
conditions. Margilan has thus become the head-quarters of the ad- 
ministration of the newly-incorporated province of Fergana. 


The native population had neither a hospital nor a dispensary. 
Native treatment of ‘The native physicians gave, and now give, to 
diseases generally. the sick grasses and other quack medicines. 
Their treatment is also attended with whisperings and various juggling 
performances. A native doctor (fabib) is also a chemist. He looks after 
and prepares his own medicines. On what a low footing the means of 
cure amongst the natives stand is seen from the fact that native physi- 
cians determine internal ailments according to the statement of their 
patients, and usually treat even the most heavy cases with so-called 
sympathetic measures. These comprise incantations, the wearing of 
amulets and bits of paper, on which prayers have been recorded. 
These amulets the patients, as a rule, wear round the neck or on the 
afflicted spot, and they even sometimes swallow them. In the same 
way native physicians treat other ailments—intermittent fevers for 
example. Thanks to the influence of the Russians, the natives, how- 
ever, are now beginning to become acquainted with the curative 
properties of Peruvian bark. The natives treat pectoral ailments 
with pectoral herbs; and when these fail in their action, they 
resort to blood-letting. Of late Spanish fly has come into use as 
an external remedy. The native doctors get this from our 
merchants, although there is any quantity of this useful insect in 
the Khojend district. On feeling a weakening of the system in 
consequence of a vicious mode of life, the enfeebled natives take this 
exciting fly internally as @ restorative. It has taken the place amongst 
them of the root of the parpi, which the Chinese formerly sold to 
them at a fabulous price. The natives principally cure syphilis with 
mercury, which they administer in different ways, giving it in such 
doses as are difficult to describe by our system of weights and measures. 
In such cases they use bits of lead, about a hundred or more of which 
would be canal, say, to.a zolotmik (2:4 drams). ‘S'o improve 
their digestion, and asa cure for stomach ache, which amongst the 
natives is a very common ailment, they use, as we do, aromatic roots. 
At Bukhara they mix a decoction of various aromatic herbs with 
honey, and this remedy the natives regard with peculiar liking. 
In the treatment of wounds mercurial remedies received from Prussia 
and vermilion imported from Bukhara play a great part. For the 
itch the natives principally use sulphur ointment. As a laxative, 
they employ local rhubarb, Alexander’s leaves, and tamarind, The 
last. two medicines are imported from India. The native physicians 
themeelves prepare sulphuric and nitric acide, but their method of 
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preparation of these products is extremely careless. Consequently 
their apparatus is not clean, so that what is prepared is perfectly 
unfit for internal use. The surgical instruments of the natives are 
principally of Russian manufacture. The natives are acquainted with 
the method of volatilising by means of the retort and bell glass. 
In this way they prepare various volatile oils, such as aniseed, &c. 
They extract an oil from gallnuts (Jizgunj); and this they use for 
dyeing the hair black.* 


Of inoculation the natives had no sort of idea; and therefore small- 
Vaccination andsimall- pox epidemics sometimes produced amongst 
por. them terrible havoc. Since the arrival of the 
Russians in the country it has heen decided to introduce vaccination 
amongst the natives; and for this purpose a large quantity of vaccine 
matter in tubes has been ordered from the St. Petersburg Found- 
ling Hospital. The making the native familiar with the propertics 
of lymph has been entrusted to district physicians. They, however, 
do not readily take to the operation, as they regard it as somewhat 
opposed to the teachings of the Kuran. They believe, too, that the Rus- 
sian Government is cndeavouring to introduce amongst the Mussul- 
mans with the vaccine matter the blood of Kafirs, or unbelievers. A 
few years ago a popular rising took place at Khojend on this account. 
Nevertheless, the natives are by degrees becoming habituated to 
Russian procedure, and there is no doubt that in time all their fanatical 
prejudices will be to a considerable extent weakened. 


For the benefit of the natives at Tashkend, the Russian authorities 
Dispensary at Tosh- established a dispensary in 1674. This dispen- 
end, sary was built at the expense of the Asiatic por- 
tion of the town, and therefore medicines are issned to the natives 
free of cost. ‘The Russian inhabitants may, however, recvive such 
on payment. The natives at first avoided the dispensary, but by 
degrees began to understand the benefit to be derived therefrom. 
The following is a numerical return of the working of the ‘Tashkend 
city dispensary since the date of its foundation :— 























Year Money re- | 4 Value of ed 
cary ceived for tb. Be tive Ready money 
Year. number drugs issued | °° DAUYS | wale of me- | Yearly Total. 
of reci- 5 gratis on the diclucs 
piente. on ee order of the 7 
= city Doctor, 
Roubles, Kop. | Boubles. Kop. | Roubles Kop, | Roubles. Kop. 
1874 ses 4,611 1,970 97 441 39 791 95 3,203 41 
1876 aon 8,350 3,753 7 1,033 74 1,933 61 6,720 42 
1876 on 10,187 4,696 4 1,272 90 2,446 77 8,416 G1 
1877 we 14,451 6,652 62 1,920 12 2,688 34/ 11,161 8 
Total we 37,499 | 16,972 70] 4,668 15] 7,660 67) 29,501f 52 








In 1879 a free dispensary was opened in the Russian town of 
Tashkend. 
© “ Materials for the Statistica of Turkistan,” 2nd issue, pp. 478-79.—duthor. 


+ The real value of the rouble is now equal to the xuminal value of tho rupec.— 
Trans. 
34 
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SECTION II. 
CHAPTER I. 


Popunation. 
(Information relating to Army Recruitment. 
Ethnographical data. 


Race elements of the population of the Turkistan dietrict—Numbering of the people 
according to religions and professions—Birth and death returns— Actual increase— 
Progress of the population—Relation of the nomad to the settled population, 


The people of the Turkistan district come under two heads— 
the Caucasian or white race, and the Mongol or yellow (copper-colour- 
ed) race, 


The first of these has two branches—the Arian or Indo-European ; 
and the Semitic, to which belong the small number of Jews and 
Arabs who have settled in the country. To the Arian branch belong 
the Russians and the Iranians, of whom there are two branches, viz., 
the Iranians of the Upper Oxus, the Tajiks, or the descendants of 
the aborigines, of Bactriana, Trans-Oxus, and Sogdiana ; and the 
Iranians proper, vtz., the Persians and the Afghans, the Hindus and 
the gypsies. 


The Mongol race, in its turn, is divided into two branches—the 
Altai people, Turko-Tatar; and the pure Mongols. To the first of 
these belong the Kirgiz (Kazaks), the Kara-Kirgiz,the Uzbegs, the Kara- 
Kalpaks, the Kipchaks, the Turkmans, and the l'atars. ‘To the second 
belong the Kalmaks, Chinese, Sibos, Soloni, and others. The Sarts, 
the Taranchis, and the Kuramese are a mixture of several races. And 
since both the Sarts and Taranchis in type and language are more 
closely connected with the Uzbegs, whilst the Kuramese more resem- 
ble the Kirgiz, the Sarts, Taranchis, and Kuramese may, without any 
great error, be numbered amongst the Turko-Tatar races. With regard 
to the Dungans, it may be said that they serve to connect the Turkish 
races with the Mongol. But since in type they more closely resemble 
the Turks, it would be more correct to classify them as such. By far 
the greater portion of the population of Turkistan belongs to the 
Turko-Tatar branch. And of this branch, the Kirgiz are the most 
numerous; then come the Sarts, 


The variety of the races and the mystery connected with their 
origin have made it almost impossible to ascertain with accuracy the 
number of each tribe. We have therefore information which is only 
approximate. The Kirgiz and Sarts head the list; then follow the 
Uzbegs, Tajike, Kuramese, Kipehaks, Russians, Kara-Kalpaks, Taran- 
chie, Kalmaks, Mongol-Manjars, ‘Tatars, ‘lurkmans, Dungans, —Per- 
sians, Hindus, Jews, and gypsies in the order given. 
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The subdivision of the population of the Turkistan district 
according to races will be seen from the subjoined table. 
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Province. 





Gemirechia 

Bir-Daria 

Fergana 

Zerafahan (District) 
Amu-Daria (Section) 
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The Russians, exclusive of the army, form about 1 per cent. of 
the entire population of the country. They are 
Ruspians. principally grouped in the province of Semi. 
rechia, where they, either as Cossacks or peasants, people the Villages 
and small provincial towns. As compared with the native population 
of Semirechia, the Russian element stands in the proportion of 7 per 
cent. In the province of Sir-Daria the Russians amount to 8 per cent, 
of the population. ‘They are here chiefly centred in the towns 
of Tashkend (5,000 souls) and Kazala (about 1,500). In the other 
towns of the same province they are very sparsely distributed. 
In the towns of the Zarafshan district the Russians number 4,000 
souls (about 1 per cent.) ; and in the Amu-Daria section the Russian 
clement-amounts to 1,16 souls, of whom the greater portion are exiled 
Cossacks from the Ural. In the province of J’ergana in 1876 there 
were 1,229 Russians. 


The Tatars have at various times emigrated to the country 

in the character of traders, who plundered the 

Talare. nomads. <As they live only temporarily in the 

towns, they evade the census. They should, however, be shown at a 
higher figure than is represented in the foregoing table, 


The Sarts stand in the proportion of 22 per cent. of the entire 
population of the country, and 44 per cent. of the 
Sart settled native population. They are made up of 
a mixture of various nationalities, and represent those who were 
once bomads and have settled down to agriculture or trade. 
Sarts form the bulk of the town and country population of the south- 
ern district of the Sir-Daria and Fergana provinees, and also of the 
Zavatshan district. In the province of Semirechia there are no Sart 
settlements. There they form small communities, which are scattered 
over the towns as newcomers and traders. More particulars regard- 
ing the Sarts will be given further on.* 


The Tajiks amount to about 44 per cent. of the whole population 
of Turkistan. They belong to an Aryan race, 
and are akin to Persians. ‘They were the 
aboriginal race of the country which was driven by ‘urko-Mongol 
raids into the mountains and other inaccessible places. Thus we find 
two branches of Tajiks,—those of the valleys, and those dwelling in the 
mountains. ‘hey are a very intelligent race ; and although persecuted 
hy Uzbegs, they have nevertheless exercised a favourable influence over 
those people who have subjugated them, and with whom they have 
mixed and continue to mix. ‘rhe greater number are to be found in 
the Khojend district of the province of Sir-Daria. There they form 30 
percent. of the whole population. In the Zarafshan district they repre- 
sent 19 per cent., in the mountain district of Kurama 3 per cent., and 
in the province of Fergana 1-6 per cent. The mountain Tajiks of the 
Zarafshan district are called Gulchas, 


Tajiks. 





For convenience of reference, the several races have been here given as they 


appear in the table on the preceding page, und not as they are spoken of in the Russisa 
text.— Trans. 
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The Uzhegs comprise 6 per cent. of the entire population of 
rane Turkistan. Prior to the advent of the Russians, 
Be. _ this race played a trading part in political and 
civil life. In the independent khanates they even now form the 
taling race. The Khan of Khiva and the Amir of Bukhara are de- 
scended from the Afin section of the Uzbeg. The Uzhegs have, how- 
ever, lost their political and tribal importance. Most of them have 
mixed with the Tajik, Kirgiz, and other races, and have settled down 
and become known now in Central Asia under the name of 
Sarts. The mass of the Uzhegs live in the Zavafshan district, where 
they comprise 4 per cent. of the population. On the right bank of the 
river Amu (the Amu-Daria section) they form ahout 3 per cent. of the 
population, and in the province of the Sir-Daria not much more than 2 
per cent. The Uzbegs lead a restless kind of life, and, like the Kirgiz, 
are divided into tribes, sections, and half-sections. ‘Ihe late M. Khani- 
kof, on the authority of the “ Nassiad-Namycti-Uzbegia,” reckoned 
that there are 97 tribes of Uzhegs, a list of which he inserted in his 
well-known compilation entitled “Description of the Khanate of 
Bukhara.”* Burnes and Vambery speak of 37 tribes. M. Soboleft very 
justly supposes that the classification of the Uzheg tribes will 
hardly ever be explained, because the two sources whence any informa- 
tion on the subject is to be got will never be found to agree. 
According to the books, which are hardly ever read even by the more 
enlightened Uzbegs, they are classified differently to what they are in 
real life. Many of the smaller sections call themselves after the 
place of their abode; and with the change of this they change also 
their designation. Certain of the largest tribes, such as the Mangites, 
Mingi, Kipchaks, Naimani, Yuzis, Kenegezi,and others, who are 
scattered over a wide surface, retain their names fora longer time; but 
even amongst them there are sections and sub-sections, who take 
special designations, which by degrees become new tribes. 


The Kara-Kalpaks comprise 2 per cent. of the population of the 
country. Most of them form the Amu-Daria 
section of the population, of whieh they repre- 
sent about half. The remaining 7,0GU live in the province of Fer- 
gana, Mingled with Sarts and Kuramanese there are likewise Kara- 
Kalpaks in the Zarafshan district and in the Kurama district of the 
province of Sir-Daria, Up to the middle of the last century Kara- 
Kalpaks inhabited the lower course of the Sir, but they were driven 
thence by the Jungars, and thus came to occupy their present places of 
abode. ‘The ruin that befel them was so complete, that they could 
not recover themselves until they came under Russian influence. This 
race is distinguished for its industry and peaceful pursuits, vz., 
agriculture and cattle-breeding. On the Amu-Daria the Kara- 
Kalpaks form a large community, into which have entered twenty 
different tribes, who work the soil on the communal principle. 
The Kipchaks are allied to the Kara-Kirgiz. They live 
7 entirely in the northern part of the province of 
Kipchaks. Fergana and principally in the Andijan district. 


Kara-Ka!lpaks. 





® Sco pnges 56 ef seg. of the work.—Author. . au 
t Guogruphy and Statistical Information relating to the Zarafeban District, 
page 198: St. Poteraburg, 1874. 
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They form about 10 per cent. of the population of the former khanate 
of Khokand (the province of Fergana). Supported by the Kara-Kirgiz 
who roain about the mountains that shut in the valley of Fergana, 
the Kipchaks have filled a very important place in all the vicissitudes 
and disturbances of which the khanate of Khokand was the theatre 
until it was annexed by Russia. Since then this warlike race has 
turned to peaceful occupation, such as trade and agriculture. 


The Turkomans live exclusively in the Amu-Daria section, 
where they form 5 per cent. of the mass of the 
population. They lead a semi-nomad life and 
cultivate lands, which were in former times irrigated by the industry 
of the Kara-Kalpaks. In lieu of taxes, they rendered to the Khiva 
authorities in time of war service as a nukerskaia (militia). Now 
with respect to taxes, they are in the same category as the rest of 
the settled population of the Amu-Daria. Moreover, all have to 
furnish such direct quotas as may be considered necessary. 


It is reckoned that there are about 20,000 Dungans in the 
Turkistan district. After the conquest of the 
Kulja district by the Chinese, and before the 
last emigration of Dungans from Kashgaria, there were said to be only 
4,030 people in that district. The Dungans inhabit the towns of 
Suidun, Chinchakho-Zi, and Tarji. Dungan exiles also settled in the 
provinces of Fergana and Semirechia ; but the largest settlement of 
them is in the Tokmak district, 5 miles to the north of Tokmak, io 
the valley of the Karakunus, where there are now 4,()00 souls. 
Coming here in 1878, thanks to their industry, they have succeed- 
ed in producing some excellent arable Jand. The origin of 
the Dungans is a mystery. According to their own traditions, 
their Mussulman ancestors subdued China by force of arms, 
and were by degrees absorbed in the conquered nationality, whose 
language, mode of life, and dress they adopted. Through marriage, 
the Dungans have to a great extent mixed with the Chinese, but they 
have nevertheless preserved their race individuality, and above all 
their religion. Their hatred of the Chinese is boundless. The 
Dungans are of middle height and inclined to be stout. They 
have high and prominent foreheads, thick and arched eyebrows; 
eyes rather sunken, fairly prominent check bones, face oval, month 
of average size, lips thick, teeth normal, chin round, ears small and 
compressed, hair black and smooth, beard scanty and rough, skin 
smooth, neck strong, and extremities of average proportions. They 
speak Chinese and wear the Chinese dress, but they shave the 
head. They are engaged in husbandry, horticulture, and various 
trades. On the birth of a child they inaugurate feasts. The mother 
does not leave her bed for fifteen days. The child receives its name on 
the day succeeding that of its birth, in the presence of a mullah. Boys 
are circumcised on the eighth, ninth, or tenth day after their birth. 
A dameel on her marriage receives a dower. After death the corpse 
is wrapped in a white towel and placed inthe ground without any 
further covering. After the obsequies the mullahs and relations of 
the deceased assemble for the celebration of prayers for the dead. 
The widow can marry again ninety days after her late husband’s decease. 


Turkomons. 


Dungaus. 
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In domestic life, parental authority is very strong, and the father i 
the undisputed head of the family, The women i not cover their 
faces. The characteristics of Dungana are kindness, industry, and 
hospitality. 


The Taranchis are Sarts, who occupy the settled points of 
Taranchia. the Kulja district. The name Turanchi was 
given to them by the Chinese, and means “a 
workman.” Their ancestors were deported to the valley of the Ili from 
Eastern Turkistan by the Chinese Government in the middle of the last 
century, immediately after the conquest of Dungaria. The deportation 
was held to be a punishment for the part which the exiles took in the 
insurrection of 1756, and likewise as a means of colonising the valley 
of the Ili, which had been depopulated and laid waste. It is computed 
that there are 51,89] Taranchis in the Kulja district, i.e., about 40 per 
cent. of its population. The mode of life of these people is the same 
as that of the Sarts. After the driving out of the Chinese by the 
Dungans in 1865, the Taranchis took for a time the supreme power in 
the Ili valley into their own hands ; and having displaced the Dungans, 
at Bayandai, they set up in 1867 an independent state under the 
rulership of their Sultan Abil-Ogli. The haughty and intolerable 
tone which Abil-Ogli adopted, and the protection which he held out 
to robbers who found an asylum in his territories, obliged the Russian 
Government in 1871 to oust him from the throne, and to incorporate 
his dominions in the Russian Empire. 


The Kirgiz and their kinsmen the Kara-Kirgiz form as to 
number the dominant element in the popula- 
tion of the country. They amount to 48 per 
cent. They are, however, distributed over the provinces in a very 
uneven way. Thus in the province of Semirechia they amount to 
more than 78 per cent. of the population ; in the province of the 
Sir-Daria to 62 per cent.; in the Amu-Daria section to only 29 per 
cent.; in the province of Fergana to not more than 17 per 
cent.; and in the Zarafshan district to scarcely 0:2 per cent. 
The principal occupation of the Kirgiz ond Kara-Kirgiz is 
cattle-breeding. A portion of them, however, are so very poor, that, 
not having cattle, they are obliged zolens vodens to turn their attention 
to agriculture, and to the raising of millet and barley. These 
poorer Kirgiz are called Iginchas, and they are the settled clement 
of the Kirgiz population. In the province of the Sir-Daria 
there are 124,325 &ibitkas, or more than 50,000 communes of 
such Kirgiz who are engaged in agriculture. The entire number 
of Iginchas in the Turkistan district is reckoned at about 300,000 
souls.* 


The Kuramese can hardly be said to be either a distinct race or 
yet a separate branch of the Kirgiz. They are 
really settled Kirgiz, who occupy the Kurama 
district of the province of the Sir-Daria, along the rivers Chirchik and 


Kirgiz. 


Kuramese. 





® These figures includes Cholo-Kazake, » mixed descent of Kirgiz and Tatars, who 
lead a half-nomad, half-settled life.— Author. 
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Angren. Abundant water and the facilities for irrigation have long 
been the attractions for people preferring a settled life. The Kirgiz on 
mixing with the Sarts have lost. all traditions as to their own origin 
and have borrowed such civilisation as they possess from their new 
kinsmen. Nevertheless, they have not forfeited that frankness and 
sympathetic nature which distinguish the 
Kirgiz people. They are among the most 
capable and industrious of the races inhabiting the Turkistan 
district. 


The Kalmaks and their kinsmen the Torguts are nomads, The 
former roam about the Vernei and Issik-Kul 
districts of the province of Semirechia; the 
latter over the Kulja district and along the course of the Kunges. 
Since 1878 the Torguts have begun to visit the Yulduz. 


To the Mongol races belong the Sibs (18,318), the Soloni 
(4,182), the Kara-Kitaisi (3,032). The greater 
portion of these tribes (21,932) occupy the 
Kulja district, and are the remnants of warlike peoples, who at some 
time or other were planted on the river Ili by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. 


Sympathetic nature. 


BKalmoks. 


Mongol-Manjur. 


A small number of Persians live in the Zarafshan district and 
in the Amu-Daria section. They were once 
slaves, who were freed when the Russians took 
the country. The greater number of them were sent to their native 
land at the public expense. As members of the Shia section of Mu- 
hammadans, these Persians found themselves§in direct antagonism to 
all the other Mussulman races of Turkistan, who belong to the Sunni 
section of believers. 


Persians. 


Natives of India are scattered over the whole country, in 

Natives of India, Ul the trade centres, where they live by usury. 

Their numbers far exceed those given in the 

official returns. They may be reckoned at 3,000 souls. Throughout 
Turkistan they are all males. 


Gypsies, or as the natives call them uli, are principally found in 
the Zarafshan district. In number they do 
not amount to more than 1,000 souls. 


Jews likewise live chiefly in the Zarafshan district, where there 
are 1,974 of them. Throughout the Turkistan 
division there are about 3,000. When the 
Russians oceupied the country, the Jews were found to be tertibly 
oppressed. Here, as in Europe, they are engaged in various 


handicrafts and trades. 


The Arabs are the descendants of the conquerors who came to 
‘Arata: Central Asia in the ninth century. They now 
lead a semi-nomad life in the neighbourhood of 


Stmarkand and Katti-Kurgan. There are about 2,000 to 3,000 of 
them, 


Gypsies. 


Jews. 
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Muhammadanism of the Sunni persuasion is the belief held byt he 
Classification of the Mass of the population of Turkistan. Only 
population according to an inconsiderable body of Persians are Shias. 


creeds. The Christians come next in nu 
mber, then tl 
Pagans, and last of all the Jews.— Fe aoe 


Classification of the inkahitants according to religi: 
Followers of Muhammadan creed ee “oe 99 90,000 
od Members of Orthodox Rueso-Greeck Church 7,00) 
Christians ... 4 Catholics ee 


we . oe 2,000 

Protestants ee. see is 1,000 

Pagans ne oe Bis «60,000 
Jews 3,000 


The 50,000 or 60,000 Russians, exclusive of those in the army, 


Russian trading popu. are thus approximately shown according to 
lation. trades :— 


Privileged class aes a ee iis 2 
Merchanta ie ie 33 a et 
Burgesses wee és oi ee. — :10,076 
Peasants tet re Fee «. 10,708 
Cossacks—reserve and retired soldiers who have settled in 

the country as 25,694 


Russians of various classes, who are mere tem OrAry re- 
sidents and not included amongst the inhabitants of 
the country tee ses rv 10,000 
The native population comprises the purely local portion of the 
Term “native popu: several tribal classes in the state. The popula- 
lation.” tion of the Turkistan district is peculiar in 
this respect in that the male sex far ontnumbers the female. Such 
Preponderance of males is not the case in European countries, in which 
over Females. the general law of statistics aflirms that females 
pfeponderate over males. This preponderance in Europe of females 
over males is: represented by the proportion of three to two. 
In the Turkislan district the presence of a considerable military 
force would to a great extent account for the 
excessive preponderance of males over females. 
But, independently of the troops, amongst the 
native inhabitants there is noticeable a marked preponderance of the 
same kind, 


Same peculiarity 
amongst the natives. 


In order to form an opinion as to the progress of the population, 
Progress of the popu- We have returns relating to three districts of the 
lation. province of Scmirechia. From these we find 
that there is 1 birth to every 20 men, and 1 death to every 21 men, 
so that there is an actual incrase of 3 per cent. From these parti- 
culars it will be seen that the birth rate amongst the natives 
is very considerable, and that this fact is in accord with the com- 
mon law. The more civilised a nation becomes, the smaller is 
its birth rate. Again, the mortality amougst the native population is 
considerably above that of other nationalities; and yet the percentage 
of actual increase exceeds by two-thirds the increase of the popula- 
. ie tion of European Russia, where it only amounts 
Population statist “sof +41 per cent. The birth rate, mortality, and 

Russian Turkistan and + - : 
Eoropean Russia similar. actual increase of the Russian population of 
the Turkistan district are in conformity with 

similar returns relating to European Russia. 


35 
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Amongst the Kirgiz and Sart women a very high rate of mortality 
High rate of mortal- is observed. It is in consequence 'of this that, 
ity amongst Kirgiz as has been said above,'there exists a prepond. 
aud Sart women: erance of males over females, which is repre. 
sented by 10 per cent. The great mortality amongst Kirgiz and Sart 
women and indeed, generally amongst the Mussulman female popula. 
tion of Turkistan, is due, it would seem, to 
the very heavy and oppressed position in which 
womankind is placed in the local Mussulman world, Subjected 
to heavy work, knowing no rest or quiet, undergoing various 
indignities, a Mussulman woman soon grows old, and prematurely dies. 
If the percentage of adult increase amongst the population of 
Turkistan appears not to be great, we shall see by an cxamination 
of the facts that it is quite otherwise. The annexation of fresh 
countries and the colonisation of such both by Russians and 
natives who have come from neighbouring states have, during a period 
Table showing in. Of eleven years, increased the population in 
crease of population a three-fold degree. The following table shows 
from 1867 to 1677, the increase of population during the years 
from 1867 to 1877 inclusive :— 


its probable causes. 





Prop OF POPULA 
Popvation. OPORTION ULATION 
























ver 1,000. 
Year. Settled. Native, 
Nomad. | Russian. 
Russian. | Native. Scttled. | Nomad. 

—+——— ee 
1867 eos 24,639 146,650 887,975 23 1338 839 
18638 aes 24,589 309,835 | 1,048,585 18 224 753 
1869 ie 31,956 482,630 | 1,014,975 21 316 663 
1870 $85 30,915 531,790 | 1,031,585 19 334 617 
1871 Ae 37,743 623,290 | 1,087,880 21 356 623 
1872 sis 38,726 645,108 | 1,095,431 22 B63 G15 
1873 a 40,334 769,208 | 1,171,041 20 333 592 
1874 556 44,995 787,188 | 1,194,841 22 3388 590 
1875 wa 51,414 907,262 | 1,276,730 23 M6 57k 
1876 ase 51,414 | 1,404,027 | 1,381,533 18 405 497 
1877 ae 59,273 } 1,561,262 | 1,417,584 19 514 407 

Results gained. From the above table it is apparent that— 


(1) The total amount of the popoulation has been tripled. 

(2) The freshly occupied provinces have not only added to the effect- 
ive population of the country bynearly 60 percent. ; but, what is even 
more substantial, the relative positions of the settled and nomad races of 
the country have since their incorporation with the Russians been 
reversed. The latter in the years 1867-69 comprised about 70 to 
80 per cent. of the whole population of the country, whilst in the 
year 1870 they became less than the former, and in 1877 fell short of 
them by 200,000 souls, The nomads then comprised but 53 per cent. 
of the entire population of the country. 

(3) The increase of the settled population of the country 
advances much more rapidly than the nomad races. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ImponTaNCE OF THE LocaL PopvLaTION IN RELATION To Army 
REcrvITMENT. 


The native population of the Turkistan district has been 
Natives of theTurkis- released from compulsory military service. It 
tan district cxempted 8 diffienlt to say how long such gratuitous 
from military service. exemption will continue. It would seem, 
however, that if it has been done through ideas of justice, the 
sooner the native population is brought under the military system 
the better. Having entered into the composition of the empire, 
and having been made members of the vast Russian family, 
they enjoy equal rights; and therefore the inhabitants of ‘Tur- 
kistan should also bear the same burdens as others of the same 
family. Unfortunately, with regard to exemption from military 
service, the newly-acquired provinces are at present in a completely 
exceptional position. The natives have not yet got accustomed to 
Russian order, and have not yet succeeded in subordinating them- 
selves to the requiremants of reasonable discipline, which is associated 
with Russian authority. Military service would therefore seem 
to them too sudden a change from their own familiar mode of life. 
There is no doubt, too, that the new recruits would turn out very 
indifferent soldiers. The neighbourhood of independent Central Asian 
khanates would very greatly facilitate desertion on the part of such 
native service. On our occupation of Turkistan desertions from our 
ranks were more frequent amongst the rank and file of Tatar descent, 
who, after concealing themselves in countries of kindred religion, 
would find a more attractive career than in the Russian _militgry 
service, This circumstance induced the Government of the Turkistan 
district. to recommend that private soldicrs of Tatar origin should 
not be received into the service. 

Thus if the Cis-Volgan Mussulmans appeared unfit for the 
Russian service in Turkistan, little remains to be said of natives who 
were still less firmly attached to the Russian Empire. Our whole 
aim should, therefore, be to prepare the population for the introduction 
of Russian regulations and Russian civilisation. In this way will 
the recently annexed province be rationally assimilated as quickly 
as possible. The Kirgiz steppes have, it is true, long been considered 
as component parts of the Empire, but their incorporation has 
hitherto been only nominal. Nothing could more clearly show that 
the Government regarded the Kirgiz as a foreign race than their 
action of 1868, in separating the Kirgiz steppes from the Empire 
by the Orenburg-Siberian customs line. Whatever measures may 
be taken to rapidly amalgamate the native population of Turkistan 
with the Russian, the question is complex and wide. It cannot be 
a subject for us to discuss in these pages, We can only here show in 
its general features what are the peculiarities of the mode of life 
and the character of the natives of Turkistan. This, on its part, will 
aid in illustrating those processes which are indispensable for the 
principles of Russian civilisation amongst the natives. 
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In the preceding chapter we have seen that in point of numbey 
: the Kirgiz and their kinsmen the Kara-Kirgiz 
ain one inal are the principal nationality of Turkistan ; that 
nationslity of Terkistan. the Sarts then follow, in whose hands, prior 
to the advent of the Russians, lay the dominion 
over the natives. The other races are comparatively very few in 
Kirgiz, the nomads; number. An examination of the subject leads 
Sarts, the settled portion us to regard the Kirgiz as the representatives 
of the population. of a roaming sort of life, and to look on the 
Sarts as the settled portion of the native inhabitants. In type 
a Kirgiz is midway between a Mongol and a 
Caucasian. The colour of his face is, as a 
tule, swarthy. This is due to his constant presence in the 
open air and under the influence of heat, wind, or frost. In- 
dividual Kirgiz of fair countenance are met with but rarely, The 
face is wide and flat. Head not very large. Cranium round 
or pointed, rather than flat. Cheekbones stand out, though not 
so sharply as those of Kalmaks and Mongols generally. Nape 
of the neck is long. Eyes narrow and diverging obliquely. Nose 
blunt and round. Forehead flat. Mouth wide, with large jaws; 
chin also wide. The beard, a small-pointed tuft. Kirgiz are 
generally above the middle height, with bent forms, but often 
broad-shouldered and of powerful build. They are, as a rule, 
healthy and fairly strong, but clumsy. Their gait is slouching, but 
they are bold riders ; and in this respect yield only to Kalmaks, 
The Kirgiz women are almost all short. Their small stature is 


seat probably accounted for by the unusual 
Kirgiz women Smount, of physical exertion to which they 


Kirgiz; their physique. 


are subjected. 


The dress of the Kirgiz consists of a long haftan or khalat 
(they call it a chapan) made of armiachina, 
amixed cotton and silk material, or perhaps of 
velvet. Sometimes, too, it is a wide shelvar (or shelbar) made of 
plush or of sheepskin. Now-a-days Kirgiz who are at all well off 
indulge in shirts, but the poorer classes amongst them continue to 
wear the robe, of whatever kind it be, next the skin. Khalats 
are gencrally worn together, one over the other. The shaven head 
is first covered with a small cap (tubefet) ; over this is placed a tall 
sharp-pointed felt head-dress. In winter the head-eovering 1s 
threc-cornered sheepskin or fur lappet cap, lined with some warm 
material. This is placed over the usual skull-cap. The foot coverings 
are leathern boots, or perhaps goloshes (ch7gz). They wear ® 
leathern girdle, from which hang bags and wallets for powder 
and bullets, a knife, and tinder box, or flint and steel. The whole 
apparatus is called alta. The dress of the 
women is almost the same, except that the under- 
garment is more like a close-fitting shirt. Above this they wear @ 
‘halat. The head is bound in the most untidy fashion with a white 
cloth, over which some kind of a hat is perhaps worn. The hair is 
plaited in small braids, and ornamented with coins and small bella. 
Speaking generally, the dress of both sexes is far from grace- 


Dress of the men, 


Dress of the women. 
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Ful, if not down right ugly. That of the richer folk is costly, aa it 
consists of velvet or silk robes, wrought with gold or silver brocade. 


The armament of the Kirgiz since their encounter with the Rus- 
wrnidment: hc has assumed more. of a European character. 
‘heir national weapon is @ spear with a very 
slender, long shaft, which runs toa point. On account of its length 
and fragility, this sort of weapon is not very dangerous. Nevertheless, 
the Kirgiz handle it not unskilfully. The shashhi or sabre (Alich) they 
have adopted from other Central Asian races, and they do not them- 
selves make them. Formerly they had only flint muskets (mulik) ; 
now they despise such weapons, because they can get from the Russians 
pereussion muskets, even though of doubtful quality. Bows and 
arrows have been altogether discarded. To the number of Kirgiz 
weapons may be added the negaika (kameha), which has ablade about 
an inch wide. A blow of this on the head is sufficient to kill a man 
or beast. A Kirgiz saddle hasa high pommel. Behind, it is quite 
flat. It is high, light, and very well adapted for a good horseman. 
After the manner of all mounted races, the Kirgiz ride with short 
stirrups. 
The mode of life of the Kirgiz is to be ascertained by the nature of 
neoid ck ite their occupations. Cattle-breeding necessarily 
: requires constant moving about, according as 
the cattle exhaust the pasture. ‘These movements the Kirgiz call 
Marching ofa Kirgiz perokocherfa, and they are thus conducted. 
camp. All the pasture in the neighbourhood being ex~- 
hausted, one or two of the mounted young men are sent from the azé, 
i.e., 2 collection of Aibithas, fifteen or thereabouts, to select a suitable 
apot for encampment or to clear out the wells. The direction of the 
movements depends on the season of the year. If it takes place in 
the middle of the summer, it is ina direction opposite that of the 
winter quarters. Ifitisin the autumn (sréza), the aud advances 
towards the winter locality. The period of stay in any particular 
spot depends on the condition of the pasturage. It should be observ- 
ed that, according to long-established custom, the several au/s cannot 
allow their herds to graze upon the ground of another ex/. Any 
breach of this understanding leads to quarrels, and sometimes fighting. 
There was a time when sucha state of affairs led to a daranta 
(vendetta), because the injured parties found it difficult to feed their 
cattle during the winter, and consequently tried to avenge themselves 
for their loss. 
The following is the order of march. The chief labour of collect- 
ing and packing the A7étkas and their contents 
Order of march. falls on the women. The head of a household 
merely looks on, whilst the other men drive the cattle and form them 
into droves, according to the various breeds. The camp is packed 
before dawn ; and when all is ready, the whole caravan (kos) moves 
forward. In front rides the good woman of the family, generally on 
a horse ; after her come, either on camels or horses, the other women. 
‘As a rule, on these occasions the Kirgiz wear their best clothes, whilst 
the more expensive and costly of their belongings (such as carpets, 
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samovars, &c.) are packed on the top, thus giving the whole procession 
a festive aspect. Since all the cattle do not move at the same pace, 
the herds soon straggle from each other, Thusa moving aul will 
occupy a length of several miles. Generally speaking, there will be no 
men with the awd during its march. To them this measured move- 
ment is wearisome, and so they either ride somewhere off the 
road, or employ their time in hunting. The length of a march 
without a halt is generally 13 to 17 miles. Having traversed 
this distance, the azZ stopsto resta while. In summer a lengthened 
halt is generally made between the hours of 3 and 4 p.xt. The aud 
then moves forward, and thus in the twenty-four hours a distance 
of 25 miles will be traversed, #.e., if there be no reasons for hastening 
or delaying the rate of progress. 
Amongst the Kirgiz,as amongst all Muhammadans, the practice of 
polygamy obtains ; but since the maintenance of 
Polygamy. wives and the money given to parents for their 
purchase are burdensome, Kirgiz seldom have more than two, three, 
or at most four wives. The poorer of them are, asa rule, content with 
one. Generally speaking, the eldest brother of a family has several. 
The first wife is mistress of the household, and she is called:the achiche. 
To her are subject, not only her husband’s other wives, but also all 
the other females of the family. The head of a household will often 
send a portion of his herds several hundreds of miles away under the 
care of this wife, whilst he himself will cither remain with his other 
wives about the grazing ground, or go and encamp somewhere by 
himself. In winter the whole family will come together again. 


As a rule, the Kirgiz divide their inheritance during life amongst 
their grown-up sons, either on their marriage or 
soon after it. In every case care is taken that 
the children only receive the portion which comes to them from 
their own mother and not that of their father’s other wives. 
In like manner, after her husband’s death the wife keeps her share of 
the inheritance. After the daughters are marricd, if there be sons, 
they have no right to their father’s inheritance. As a rule, a 
father will leave his real property to his eldest son; but his doing so 
is quite optional. Formerly the separation of families was not fre- 
quent, because the state of the country necessitated the formation of 
large aus. Now the reasons for keeping together have considerably 
lessened, so that. race ties are beginning to lose their importance. 


Inheritance. 


A Kirgiz makes his appearance in the world without any special 
; trouble on the part of his relations. It is only 

Hirth in cases of difficult births that these give their 
assistance as accoucheurs, magicians, and sorceresses. Of course, the 
methods employed by such persons are, in the majority of cases, 
productive of positive harm, since under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances they will be confined to whisperings and making long 
faces, whilst, as a rule, more pernicious measures will be adopted. 
In such cases the lying-in woman is allowed no rest, and even 
after her delivery her rest is very short-lived. The mother possesses 
only one right,—that of giving a name to her new-born child; 
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and she takes advantage of this right in a very original manner and 
in a way of inspiration. Thus she will often call her infant after the 
first object that meets her eye when she is delivered. Hence we 
have the origin of such names as It-Ayak (the dog’s foot), and the 
like. Again, she will pronounce the name of some Muhammadan 
saint, and will prefix the word ér or husband. For example, Ir-4/i, 
Ir-Muhammad, and so on. 


Circumcision is performed according to the Muhammadan law, 
whilst prayers are recited by the mullahs. The 
rite is generally attended with rejoicings, but 
not before three years have elapsed. 


As a rule, the Kirgiz, especially the richer class, betroth their 
children while young; and in doing so they 
do not consult them at all, their chief object 
being to secure an equality as to position, and not of age. In 
many respects marriages amongst the Kirgiz much resemble a civil 
contract, altered of course according to the ruder understanding of 
the people concerned. The religious clement in the matter is very 
weak. The principal points in the business are the following. It 
matters not whether the children have been betrothed before or not. 
‘The match-making begins with gifts from the intended bridegroom 
to the bride’s father, who, in turn, is obliged to make return-offcrings 
to the bridegroom’s kiusmen. These gifts are called Avet. After this, 
if a parley bas not already taken place, the bride’s father calls his kins- 
men together and, in council with them, settles the amount which is 
to be paid for the bride, and also the period over which the payment 
is to be spread. The bride’s purchase-money is called the fadim. The 
Kalim, according to the means of the bridegroom, may be either 40, 
60, or 120 sheep. Besides the Aadim, the bridegroom has also to give 
bash-i-ayak-yakhshi (“ good head and good feet”). This signifies that, 
according to his condition, he has to give either nine camels or one 
camel, a horse, a cow, and a firearm. Formerly the bash-yukAshi con- 
sisted of either one or two slaves. If the individual be a poor man, 
the bash-yakhshi takes the form of 1 or 2 camels and a horse, and the 
ayak-yakhshi of a horse, a cow, and khalats. But the most ordinary 
bash-yaksht is a horse and khalats, and the most ordinary ayuk- 
yakhshi cows, sheep, and goats. After this point is settled, the 
bride’s father sends to the bridegroom’s aud for the salim, of 
which he receives instalments as follows. If the total amount of the 
kalim be 120 sheep, he receives 80 ; if 60, 40 ; if 40, 27. The balance 
stands over as a future gain. The bridegroom having now paid the 
kulim or a portion of it, and having fed the bride’s kinsmen, and 
having made over one of the yakAshi, generally the ayak-yakhshi, 
takes the other yakhssi, which is called the e/u, when he goes to 
see the bride for the first time. After this, he receives the right to 
visit the bride by night and to live in her aud for about three days. 
FLis presence is supposed to be a secret, and so he has to hide himself 
in a kibitke, whilst the bride’s parents pretend they know nothing 
about his being there. In order to gain the right of visiting the 
bride in the day-time, the bridegroom gives more gifts. That to the 
bride’s father is called tui-mal; that to the bride’s mother, in retrun 
for some milk, sut-ak, The value of the former depends entirely on 
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the bridegroom’s means. Amongst rich folk it may be represented 
by 50 or 100 horses and some harness. When the marriage is finally 
settled, this offering is returned to the bridegroom as a gift on the 
part of the bride. The ceremonies of betrothal are prolonged some. 
times for a year, and more. Meanwhile all the entertaining takes 
place at the expense of the bride’s father. When the prescribed 
period of probation is at an end, the bridegroom rides forth to seek his 
bride. For this occasion he dresses himself in his best clothes, mounts 
his best: steed, and goes off to the au/ of his future wife. A hiditha 
has there been prepared for him beforehand, into which, after prayers 
said by a mullah and the marriage service, he enters with his wife; 
and they are then left together. All the bridegroom’s visits are, of 
course, attended with feasting and merrymaking ; but it is especially 
during the last visit that the bridegroom is most severely taxed, 
The bride’s relations take everything,—horse, apparel, &c. Through- 
out the ceremonics of betrothal the bride’s brother has the right of 
pilfering from the bridegroom whatever he pleases. If he is caught 
in the act, he has only to pay some nominal compensation. ‘Thus it is 
secn that a marriage amongst the Kirgiz is a civil compact attended 
with offerings, and that both partics are interested in the maintenance 
of the custom, although the real advantage remains with those of the 
bride’s kinsmen, who receive presents without giving any in return. 
Sometimes, however, the bride does not fall to the bridegroom in so 
simple a manner, for he has to take her by force. Several customs 
are still observed in such cases, After the honeymoon is over, the 
newly-wedded couple go to their home, to which they are conducted 
in triumph. Further feasting now takes place at the house of the 
bridegroom’s father and at his expense. Of course, the number of 
gifts and the extent of the feasting are in all cascs in proportion to 
the means of both parties. 


The Kirgiz generally wash the corpse of the deceased and clothe 
it in the best apparel, and also sometimes array 
itinarobe. 1f the departed be a husband, his 
wives have to raise their voices in lamentation, and to repeat this cere- 
Mony every evening and morning, sometimes for a year. On such 
occasions the neighbours of the deceased are never slow in visiting 
the mourners, at whose expense they eat to repletion. During the 
obsequies of a mullah prayers are recited twice—at the house 
before the body is removed, and again at the grave. The deceased’s 
body is either laid in a vaulted grave, or else in a niche of a dug-out 
pit. Tombs are generally excavated on some commanding site, 
and over them are placed memorial signs of wood or stone, 
clay or earth. The memorial may also take the form of a cupola 
with towers. It is remarkable that in the case of the burial of their 
dead the Kirgiz should very often depart from the rules of Muham- 
madapism, and design on their sepulchres figures of animals and 
men. Guests are, of course, invited to the burial of the dead, but the 
Principal feasts take place during the prayers for the dead (ask), i.¢., 
forty days or it may be a year after the death of the deceased. 
At these requiems raees and games of every kind, attended with 
feasting, are held, so that the kinsmen of the departed are put to very 
great expense, 
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The Kirgiz are not very observant of Muhammadan festivale. How- 
ever, they keep certain feasts (Uraza), and rejoice 
4 on well-known days—for example, on the X. urban, 
Batram, and others; but their chief merrymakings are of a family or 
popular character, such as weddings, requiems, or any sort of feast 
given by some notable or rich man. ‘These feasts on such an 
oceasion often take a popular character, and are attended both by 
acquaintances and strangers, The festival begins with a general 
feast, and then those present enter into some sort of games. ‘The 
baiga or races are a great source of merry-making ; and during these 
the number of prizes is often very considerable. Trials of strength 
are also favourite diversions, but pugilistic encounters never take place. 
Trials of specd, too, also take place ; but the prizes given for these are 
not of much value. Games between young people of either sex are 
very common. ‘The one that is most amusing may be thus described. 
A damsel is mounted on a horse and is armed with a good scourge. 
She is then followed by the young men, who are also mounted. He 
who can catch the girl has the right of kissing her, and allowing 
himself other trifling liberties; but the Amazon skilfully applies hev 
thong, and to the great joy of the lookers-on deals about some weighty 
blows. According to Kirgiz custom, some Beg or Sultan or other 
honoured personage presides at these scenes. He deals out the prizes 
and regulates the sport. The right of such superiorily is determined 
by age or birth, or social grade, or the like. The person who 
is invited to preside at the mecting is treated with the greatest 
respect. This is shown, amongst other ways, by his being offered at 
the feast a plate of meat contaming the head of a slaughtered animal. 
On such oecasions the honoured personage, as a mark of special 
favour, feeds his youngest brother with his own hands by stuffing, 
without ceremony, pieces of meat and fat into his mouth. He who is 
considered worthy of such honours should receive it on his knees. 
Poor people and servants either stand or sit round the guests, and 
await the end of the repast, during which from time to time 
pieces of meat or bone are thrown to them. ‘I'he remains of the 
feast go to this hungry brotherhood and their wives. 
The bringing up of children amongst the Kirgiz is rough and neg- 
r : ligent. Neither the father nor the mother looks 
Rearing of children. oftor them. Children of 12 or 18 go about in 
summer naked or almost so, being in tatters. In winter, on 
account of the cold, they crowd amongst the sheep, as these lic in a 
kibitka, and only their half-shaven heads peep out from amongst 
the sheep as they gaze with surprised and rapid eyes on any 
visitor who may enter the dwelling. Like all primitive races, the 
Kirciz are free in the use of expressions highly provocative of feuds, 
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the tail” (Muinena hossan kutenya terkian) is the Kirgiz proverb, 
The fine levied is called az) or ailana. If there be no witnesses, the 
services of some disinterested party, who is known for his honesty and 
knowledge of the accused, are sought. If such a one be found 
and he be willing to take an oath as to the innocence of the suspected 
person, the latter is at once exonerated of all blame. It may be obsery. 
ed that this is a very sure way of ascertaining the truth ; for, whilst a 
Kirgiz will not hesitate to tell a lie on his own account, he will in no 
case agree to place the falsification of another person on his own 
shoulders. 


Generally speaking, amongst the Kirgiz an oath as soon aa 
Mode of dealing with it is uttered, if not in favour of an unbeliever, 
euspected persons. i.e, & Russian, is a very important matter, 
and is held to be sacred. Now-a-days he to whom an oath is 
administered has to kiss the Kuran in the presence of a mullah or 
some respected person; whilst formerly ceremonies of various kinds 
were observed when an oath was taken. For example, the person 
in question had to suck a nail whilst looking on the sun, or he had to 
pronounce the words when the barrel of a loaded gun was placed in 
his mouth. All this sort of thing has now gone out of use. On 
important occasions, however, the person who takes an oath is 
summoned to the tomb of some saint, and is invited, whilst repeating 
the words, to break off some branches from a sacred tree. There 
Crimes and their pun- are but few Kirgiz who would swear to a lie, 
ishment. or be guilty of such sacrilege. According to 
the custom of all ancient peoples, the law of retaliation obtained 
amongst the Kirgiz, ¢.e., death to a murderer or seducer, mutilation 
for mutilation. But time and the new order of things intro- 
duced have altered this custom. Before Russian rule was estab- 
lished, a murderer could escape by paying blood-money. For the 
murder of a man, it was usual to give 1,000 horses ; for the murder of 
of a woman, 500. The blood-money was called ‘hunni. In cases 
where it is possible to screen an offender from the Russian authorities, 
the practice is in vogue even now. Judicial sentences, either 
civil or criminal, or, in like manner, communal matters, could 
not depend entirely on the will of one man, but were always 
pronounced upon with the assent of several elders, begs, or lead- 
ing personages. These persons enjoyed, and even now enjoy, 
the right of receiving a tenth part of the property of the condemned 
individual, or, if the matter be a civil one, such a share as may be 
considered a fair remuneration. A special class of offences amongst the 
Kirgiz is called baranta. The origina] of these civil dissensions was 
almost always lawful. It generally proceeded from the refusal of 
one of the contending parties to submit to the decision of the elders. 
In such a case the injured side had the lawful right of obtaining 
satisfaction by force, z.e., he made a raid, drove off the cattle, and 
seized the relatives of the offender. Of course, the value of what was 
seized far exceeded what had been decreed. Thus the thieving, pil- 
age, and murder, which were reciprocated, more and more complicated 
the question, and civil wars were thus dragged on for scores of years, 
and for ever put an end Lo all hope of friendly relations. 
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In the present day these internal dissensions are nearly all 
Tribal dissensions Over, or it would be more correct to say that 
ceased. they cannot be carried on under the altered 
circumstances. Russian forts and Russian authority step in and 
prevent them, Thus the word Jeranta has come to receive with time 
a signification of another kind. It now means either plunder or 
highway robbery ; and these the Russian officials visit very severely. 


In former times the Kirgiz made slaves of ali the races about, 
who held not the same belief as themselves, 
The Russian Shias were held to be apostates, 
and were therefore carried into slavery. Since religion had a 
very weak hold on the Kirgiz, they made slaves of almost all who 
fell into their hands, without submitting their own actions to 
minute examination. But since the introduction of Russian rule 
slavery has by degrees disappeared from the steppe. 
The Kirgiz are, as is known, Muhammadans, and are generally 
Religious observancea held to be Sunnis, but this belief is not well 
among the Kirgiz. founded, since, speaking generally, at the 
present time amongst the Kirgiz there is no great development of 
religious observances ; and they themselves do not quite know what 
form of religious creed it is that they hold. The majority have a 
very confused notion as to the existence of the two sections of Muham- 
madanism called Sunnis and Shias. Nay more, the very essence 
of their religion is perfectly unknown to them. This may probably 
be explained by their nomad form of life, and partly by the fact 
that they have lived, and now live, surrounded by races holding 
various creeds, such as Christianity, Muhammadanism, and paganism, 
all of which are antagonistic to them and to each other. Indiffer- 
ence on religious questions the Kirgiz preserve only so long as they 
do not come into contact with people more civilised than themselves, 
i.e.. until exterior circumstances act upon their apathy. On-such ocea- 
sions a Kirgiz becomes more exacting in religious ceremonies and ques- 
tions, so that, properly speaking, his religion is nothing else but a 
hidden feeling, which expresses itself only under given circumstances. 
OF the religious ceremonies of the Kirgiz, which are very re- 
markable, we may mention the respect they show to the tombs of 
famous ancestors and the custom of praying in cemeteries. To 
become a Kirgiz saint (awlia) was formerly not a difficult matter. 
Aman had only to be a bold plunderer, and to leave behind him 
good possessions, and then bis ancestors would place his body in a 
large tomb ; or sanctity might be obtained by meeting one’s death in 
battle. The tombs of such people were at first visited by their 
relations ovly ; but others soon followed their example, and made 
the spot sacred by their prayer and their gifts. ‘he latter are 
very simple and inexpensive, and generally consist of variegated 
rags and various bones, especially skulls and horns. All these 
are hung over the tomb and about it, forming a sort of votive- 
offering, which recalls paganism to one’s mind. If on such a 
spot a tree or bush grows (a rare event in the steppe), the 
sanctity of the tomb is confirmed, and prayers said there are 
considered extraordinarily efficacious and salutary; whilst oaths 
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administered on auch a spot are held to be peculiarly binding. The 
Russian Government does not now concern itself about appointing 
mullahs or the construction of mosques for the Kirgiz. Every poorly. 
educated man can be a mullah. These people, as a rule, can scarcely 
read Tatar, whilst of Arabic many know not a word, except the prayers 

Mullahs, and their which they have learnt by heart from the Kuran. 
general ignorance. The mullahs go about from aud to ani, assisting 
at. marriages and the burial of the dead; but very often their 
services are dispensed with at either rite, because, as we have said, 
the civil ceremony is the principal part of Kirgiz wedlock, whilst 
the poor have to do without a mullah at the burial of their dead, 
Leeause they cannot pay for his services. Amongst these mullahs 
there are some individuals who have received a certain religious 
education at Samarkand or Bukhara. These enjoy the respect of 
the people, but the majority are pitifully ignorant, lazy to a degree— 
persons who will take various advantages of a credulous race ; and 
to do this they will resort to sorcery, and to the fictions of their own 
imagination, 


Notwithstanding the slight development of religious ideas amongst 

Christianity little the people and the absence of a Muhammadan 

known amongst the spiritual monarchy, it must be said that Chris- 
Kirgis. tianity is but little known amongst the Kirgiz. 


One of the obstacles to the spread of the orthodox faith* is the 
worship of images—a teaching which is too 
sharply opposed to the first principles of Muham- 
madanisin, and one quite incomprehensible to people born under the 
influence of a diametrically opposite view of the subject. But the 
main cause of the non-extension of Christianity amongst the Kirgiz is 
the mode of action adopted by the Russians themselves, who have for a 
long time past busied themselves about making zealous Mussalmans 
of the nomads by building mosques for them and establishing 
mullahs and the like. Nevertheless the spiritual atmosphere of mosques 
never can be attractive to nomads, who are accustomed to the free air 
of the steppes, and, therefore, no one ever goes to the mosques which 
the Russians have provided. 


Although the Kirgiz are officially reckoned to be Muhammadans, 
Kirgiz indifferent Mu- Mussulman principles are but little known to 
honmedans, them. Of the five periods of prayer, they 
observe only those of the morning and evening. To the fasts 
the Kirgiz have a decided objection, because it engenders gluttony 
and indigestion. Generally speaking, therefore, the religious indiffer- 
ence of the Kirgiz is very much suited to the introduction amongst 
them of a more civilising influence. 


With regard to their intellectual organisation, the Kirgiz occupy 
Intellectual organisa. a very low point of development, although their 
tion. capabilities, as far as can be judged by those of 
their number who have received a certain education, are good. 
At the present time even Tatar learning is but little diffused 
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amongst the people. Only mullahs and official persons k 

to read and write. The people use their tribal ian ae der 
signatures are required. ‘Ihe inetruction of the youths ie undertaken 
by the mullahs, who live for this purpose during the winter amon 

the more thickly peopled habitations, where they get together fe 
children, almost entirely boys, for a certain number of hours out of 
the twenty-four. Girls are very seldom taught anything, and then 
only at their parents’ homes. ‘Their instruction consists of the com- 
mitting to memory of some, of singing in chorus, and in writing out 
Tatar phrases by dictation, There is no method in the instruction 
nor is 1t subject to fixed rules. Consequently it often happens that 
the pupils of one mullah can with difficulty make out the written 
instruction of another, the art of writing being taught according to 
different rules. 


Judicial statistics relating to the Kirgiz are not very complete; 
Judicial statistics. 20d this because the mass of the offenders and 
‘ their crimes remain completely hidden from 
the authorities, owing to the vast extent of territory and the wander- 
ing life of its population, Besides which, many offences are designedly 
concealed from the Russian authorities by the local officials, who are 
afraid of retaliation if they tell the truth. But it cannot be said 
that justice has suffered in consequence. The people on every 
occasion axe allowed, and prefer, to be tried according to their own 
ancient customs rather than by our criminal or civil system, which is 
quite beyond their understandings. 


The character of the Kirgiz has all the clements of young 
Charaater: people who are, so to speak, quite unsophisticated, 

In its general features it is like that of all 

Asiatics, z.e., the Kirgiz is honourable and brave until he sees the 
chance of success or gain. A revengeful disposition is one of his 
failings, and in like manner he is prone to thieving. The majority of 
Kirgiz are very phlegmatic in appearance, and always endeavour to 
look like people who have control over their tempers; but this is but a 
mask. Jet any such well-maintained equilibrium be overthrown, 
and then a terrible fury overcomes them, which will go the length of 
fanaticism or madness, sparing neither themselves nor other persons. 
The capability of the Kirgiz of bearing physical-pain is remarkable. 
This is probably owing to their severe up-bringing, which renders 
them in a great degree insensible of others sufferings. In this respect 
the women afford a praiseworthy exception. There have been times 
when more than one unfortunate prisoner has been indebted to them 
for the amelioration of his fate, and sometimes for his freedom. 
Owing to there being a limit to their desires, the Kirgiz are lazy. 
They will only work hard when necessity presses. If they are clad and 
satisfied, they for the most part prefer Eastern ease to any sort of labour. 
Inaction and wearisomeness have engendered in them curiosity. 
A Kirgiz loves to hear news, and he is also a great hand at retailing 
it. The most trivial event or occurrence gives him a favourable 
opportunity for riding off to the nearest au, to narrate in great detail 
his ¢Aabar, or intelligence. It follows that on such occasions he is 
not slow to adorn his tale. To know eome news, no matter if 
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he have in his pocket an opencd invitation to a meal at his 
loved one’s aud, is sufficient for him to gain admittance any. 
where to eat and relate his news. Some of his hosts wil} 
then make their newly-gained knowledge the excuse for hastening 
off to eat yet more at a neighbour’s axl. This explains the 
unusual rapidity with which news is disseminated over the steppe, 
On coming into contact with more enlightened nationalities, the 
Kirgiz have with remarkable rapidity acquired the superficial gloss 
and foreign ways, without, however, abandoning their own mode of 
life or learning to despise it. Sciences are quite within their reach, 
and they fully understand the analytical method of exposition. To 
Russians they allow full justice, and acknowledge that they are pos- 
sessed of moral and physical superiority. Thus they havea saying 
© Sart Kazak kara Kalmak, sart Urus kara Kazak,” i.e, © the whiter 
a Kirgiz is than a Kalmak, so much the whiter is a Russian than a 
Kirgiz.” This proverb relates only to moral qualifications, since the 
Kirgiz are frequently brought up for trial before Russian official 
personages. 


There is no race of this name. The Russians have applied the 
term to those offshoots of the nomad population 
of Turkistan who have now settled in the towns 
and villages, and who are engaged in agriculture, handicrafts, and 
trade. The races who are so called are very varied as to language and 
origin, but they all possess the same spiritual and moral qualities and 
follow the same sort of life. Thus Sarts comprise (1) Tajiks, a people 
of Iran extraction, the aboriginal inhabitants of Central Asia, who 
now chiefly occupy the limits of the Zarafshan district and a 
portion of the Khojend district ;* (2) settled Uzbegs, Tatars, 
Kirgiz, and various races, who have sprung into existence from a 
mixture of those named, and who inhabit the native towns of the 
provinces of Sir-Daria and Fergana, the Zarafshan district, and those 
who dwell as traders in the town of the province of Semirechia; (3) 
the Taranchis, a settled Mussulman race, forming the bulk of the 
population of the Kulja region. All these races, though they bear 
the common name of Sarts, do not know themselves by it, but arc 
called after the towns wherein they dwell. ‘Thus, a resident of 
Tashkend will call himself a Tashkendik; en inhabitant of Khojend 
will speak of himself as a Khojendik; and so on. 


Apart from a general designation, the Sarts have adapted them- 
selves to a common mode of life and general 
oceupations. In this respect the Samarkandians 
very much resemble the Khojendiks, and the Tashkendiks the people 
of Kulja. Their social and civil life, and even character, have 
grown up under the influence of that levelling code the Mussulman 
Shariat, Both as to type and speech the Sarts present an extraordi- 
nary variety of kinds, according as one species of blood predominates 
over the other in the last population. The inhabitants of Samarkand 
and Khojend have a type of countenance which is very like that of 
the primitive Irans or Tajike, of whom the true representatives are the 
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mountain Tajike or Gulchas, the aborigines of the country, who were 
driven by conquerors into inaccessible passes, and so were able to 
preserve their pristine purity. The inhabitants of the valleys have 
always mingled with the various new-comers, and in consequence of 
this have produced a Mongol race. This is why a Tajik-Sart of the 
valley will often reveal traces of a Turkish race, whilst, on the other 
hand, an Uzbeg-Sart not unfrequently bears on his features marks 
of Iran blood. In consequence of all this, the general type of Sarts 
is hard to comprehend. It, however, can be said that most of them are 
good-looking, their features being regular and agreeable, their figures 
of average height, and their frames delicate rather than well knit. 


The Sart language is likewise varied. In Samarkand and Khojend 
it is Tajik, whilst in Tashkend, Khokand, and 
Kulja it is Turkish. Nevertheless, as has been 
said above, the mode of life, manners, and customs of all are almost 
identical. 


The dress of Sartsis very uniform. All, rich or poor, old or 
young, wear a dress not only of one cut, but 
almost of the same sort of material. The Sart’s 
most ordinary garments are a khalat (or tux), fastened with a girdle 
of some kind, over which is wound a handkerehief. The width of this 
girdle in the case of well-to-do Sarts is about 14 inches. Over this 
robe the more affluent Sarts wear another, which they do not 
encircle. On the head they either wear a fabefeika or a chalma made 
of white muslin. In certain towns the colour of these chalmas 
is red, grey, green, or parti-coloured. For foot-coverings the Sarts 
wear soft boots without heels (mast). Over these they place saush, 
or goloshes, generally of a green colour, and made of some specially 
prepared and embroidered horse’s skin (saur), These goloshes are 
made with heels, and have painted toes, slightly turned up and ending 
with a small strap. The Sarts always slip off these goloshes on 
entering a mosque, or even a room. The mullahs alone wear a 
shirt; and this is fastened at the shoulders. ‘The other classes o£ 
Sarts, instead of this garment, wear white robes of a length just 
below the knee, with fastenings round the stomach. In summer 
this article of apparel gives place to aéwx, which is wound round 
with a girdle, and to which are hung a flint and steel, purse, knife in a 
leather sheath, with a razor and copper box for a wooden “‘ footh brush.” 


The food of Sarts consists of shurpt (a sort of mutton broth sea- 

Food soned with pepper and sour milk), 4anrdaka 
: (small pieces of mutton baked in the fat of the 
tail of a sheep together with bits of bread and beaten-up eggs), 
mante, samsa, and gosh-kuldt or round pastries, Aabab, or shashitk, 
and last of all pilaz, The last named dish is known all over Central 
Asia. The natives are very fond of it, and to it alone do they give 
the name asf, or eatables. They prepare this pz/aw in the following 
manner. Having fried a shcep in a cauldron full of heated fat, 
they cut up the meat into small pieces, together with finely minced 
carrots (saéza) and ptaz (onions). They then place in the cauldron 
rice (grunchk), which has been washed and picked, salted and eprinkled 
with pepper. To this mixture they add raisins, and fill the vessel with 
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water to the brim, and then boil the whole until the rice rises to the 
surface. After this they cover the cauldron with a sort of earthen 
cup, over which they wrap a cloth, so that the reduced steam may not 
escape and the rice be rendered hard. Having reduced the fire, they 
leave the mass to simmer on the heated embers. The rice should 
not be boiled in the cauldron like sasha, but each grain should 
come out separately. The Sarts eat pilaw with finely cut up 
radishes, or instead of those they use the juice of the pomegranate 
or the cherry. Not all Sarts, however, live on the dishes 
we have described. It is only the more well-to-do who daily prepare 
for themselves the pi/ax or some other dishes. The mass of them 
are content with unleavened cakes (or zens), and in summer with 
melons, apricots, and other fruit. Such classes indulge in Aaurdak, 
pilau, &c., on Fridays or on annual or family feast days only. 
Sometimes a doubt arises on the subject of his food, viz., as to 
whether it is tainted by any impurity and consequently unfit for use. 
The mufti* settles this doubt. 


The Sarts’ most ordinary and favourite drink is green tea. It 
unfailingly appears at every sort of feasting. 
Of intoxicating beverages the Sarts use buza, to 
roake which millet is first of all soaked in warm water for seventy-two 
hours, and then, the water having been poured off, it is placed ina 
cauldron and mutton fat added toit. This mixture is now boiled until 
it becomes a thick mass, and this having cooled down, is placed in 
earthen pans, to which is added millet flour. Jn the morning, when 
the bxza begins to ferment, they stir it with the hand, after which they 
pour on it twice its quantity of water. The duza is now ready for 
use. Koknar is another intoxicating drink, which is made of 
poppy-heads. This production injuriously affects the health to 
such an extent, that a man who is addicted to its use becomes ina 
year’s time a pale and tottering individual. Lovers of dvkuar gener- 
ally take a glass of it three times a day, ¢.e., carly in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening. In their thirst for intoxicating liquors, one 
sees the desire on the part of the Faithful to shun the teachings of the 
Kuran ; but how can wolves be satiated if the sheep remain whole. 


Drinks, 


The Sarts use tobacco in two ways. They smoke in the éa/zan or 
chilam, which is fitted witha pear-shaped gourd, 
into which water is poured. ‘The stem is placed 
in the upper part of the gourd. The Sarts also chew tobaceo. Before 
smoking the natives sometimes mix washa or hashish with their 
tobaceo. This is prepared from the sifted husks of hemp-secd, which 
they get by grinding hemp or bhang. They rub this seed and sift it 
through a coarse net. The powder thus obtained is poured into a 
cauldron; and this is placed on the fire, where it remains for an hour, the 
contents being stirred meanwhile with a piece of stick. When the 


Tobacco. 





* Thia maufti is a sort of eccretary to the Kazi, or judicial officer. Formerly he used 
to draw up judicial contracts, compose petitions, and publish the decisions of the #azt. 
All petitions, decisions, and acts bore the impress of the mufti’s sent. When a plaintiff 
came to him, the mufti was obliged to carefully cross-examine him; and if in the suitor’s 
words there were no appearance of contradiction or lying, he would commit the peti- 
tion to paper ; otherwise be refused to draw it up.— Author. 
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powder has been turned into mucilage, they transfer it into a wooden 
mortar, in which they grind it. Three or four men relieve each other 
in this process of constant grinding, lasting two hours, until the mix- 
ture has become a yellow mass. Upon this is poured z7gir* or oil of 
sesamum. After this they again grind the mixture so as to turn it into 
a paste of a dark-green colour. When this is done, the nasha is ready. 
If the Sarts have a weakness for anything, besides fruit, it is for 
sugar in vavious forms. These unfailingly appear at every dastarkhan. 
White of egg beaten up with sugar, nuts prepared in honey, sugared 
pistachios (rwséa) , small sugared rings (parvarda), small balls (bog arsak) 
baked in paste and mixed with the drippings of pi/ax, sugarcandy, 
&c., these are the usual convertibles to be seen in sweatmeat-sellers’ 
shops. 
The Sarts have three great feast days,—New Year’s Day Arsol, 
: Roza-Khatt or oza-Suil, and Kurban- 
Festivals. Khait. Besides these, the Sarts hold festi- 
vals every Friday, Juma. The feast days first named are move- 
able. If the Sarts’ festivals are few, their stock of merriment 
is still less limited. It comprises the following performances of 
dancing boys, quail and partridge fighting, races of various kinds 
(kok-bari, or the grey wolf). The last’ amusement, consists in horse~ 
men endeavouring to snatch from one another the carcase of a 
he-goat which is thrown over the saddle. 


After the birth of a child, the father reads a prayer and gives the 
: infant a name. As soon as the news has been 
Birth. spread abroad in the au/, the neighbours flock 
in with their congratulations and to take part in the feast which is 
: - being prepared. When aboy has reached the 
Cireuimelsions: age of Sor 9, he is circumcised. This ceremony 
is the occasion of a feast (fot) for the kinsmen and acquaintances of 
the family, which lasts threedays. Each guest brings to this feast a 
dish of some sort, and on leaving he receives the same kind of eatable 
and in the same quantity as he himself brought. Men who are 
bidden do not offer up food, but something more substantial, such as 
a sheep, a horse, &c. ‘I'he host has to return these presents when a 
festival of the same kind takes place at the houses of any of his guests. 
After three days the festival of circumcision is over, and at its con- 
clusion the mullah reads a prayer. 
Betrothal amongst the Sarts usually takes place with the aid of a 
professional match-maker. When parents have 
Betrothal. given their consent to a daughter’s marriage, this 
marriage-broker is consulted as to the amount and nature of the falim 
or purchase-money which must be given by the bridegroom for his bride. 
Besides money, the kalim consists of various articles of toilette nceessaries 
considered indispensable to the bride, such as robes, under-tunics besh- 
mets, masi, earrings, rings, kerchiefs, likewise sheep, rice, fish, grapes, 
&c., wherewith to feast those who are bidden to the ceremony. Of the 
dowry which the bride is to bring into the house of her future husband 


* Zigir iso kind of flax. Since ono hemp-seed yields but little oil, the natives add 
to it a seed of the fax. The oil derived from this mixture is called zigir.—Author. 
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nothing is said, and the bridegroom knows nothing about it until after 
his marriage. Although according to custom a bridegroom is not sup- 
posed to sce his bride before his marriage, the Sarts often pay one of 
her female acquaintances, who, having concealed the bridegroom in her 
own house, invites the bride to it, and thus gives the betrothed couple 
the opportunity of meeting. The crowning ceremony (xa) is thus 
conducted. When the dalim has been paid and a day fixed for the wed- 
ding, adiscussion takes place as to the money-security which the bride- 
groom should set aside in case of his divorce from his wife. The 
amount of this security is fixed by the bride’s mother and those relations 
who are invited to witness the marriage. After 
this point is settled the mullah reads a prayer, 
and asks the bride through a closed door whether she consents to marry 
such a one. Having received assent, he turns to the bridegroom and 
puts the same question. In the event of an affirmative answer, he 
hands the bridegroom a cup of water, from which he drinks, 
and which he then returns to the mullah, who sends it in to the 
bride. The water which remains in the cup, after the betrothed 
couple have partaken of it, is drunk by those present. At the close 
of the ceremony, the women present conduct the bridegroom to 
the sleeping apartment, whither they also lead the bride. The bride- 
groom spends the first three days of his married life in the society 
of his wife, who is still at the house of her parents. After this period 
the bride removes to her husband’s house, and enters upon her every- 
day and confined existence. 


Marriage. 


Funerals amongst the Saris are not attended with any special 
Funerals, celebration. As soon as a person dies, the 
women of the household at once collect in a 

corner and begin to raise their voices and beat their heads. 
The apprised neighbours now come in, and grief reigns over 
the house of the deceased, whose relatives and acquaintances 
flock in during the whole of that day, The next day the 
body, shrouded in a cloth, is taken to a mosque, whence, after some 
reading of passages from the Kuran, it is borne to the cemetery or 
wherever the testament of the deccased has directed that he should 
be buried. The kinsmen and acquaintances divide amongst them the 
shroud which enveloped the corpse. After the funeral, those collected 
at the deccased’s house listen to the reading of the Kuran. The 
next day the same thing is repeated. The third day, after morning 
prayer, the mourners go straight from the mosque to the requiems, 
and again listen to recitations from, the Kuran, and then, having 
eaten, disperse. Requiems are repeated for seven or ten days. 
On the occasions of yearly festivals the women collect at the grave, and 
with wailings and lamentations call up memories of the departed. 


Those assembled at the requiems bestow alms for the poor and 
demented folk. 


The social condition of the Sarts in regard to the rights of 
Social condition. marriage, inheritance, &c., ate defined with 


great exactitude by the Stariat or Mussulman 
code of laws. 
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Religious and moral cultivation amongst the Sarts, as amongst 
Religioua and moral all Muhammadans, go together. Both are 
education. ineuleated in schools, which come under two 
categories,—the lower schools or m+kéab, and the upper or madrasas. 
Both these schools are attached to the mosques, and are maintained at 
the expense of the wakif, i.e, the property set apart by pious in- 
dividuals for charitable work. The institution or the person in receipt 
of the wakif’ enjoys only the interest derived from the property so 
set apart, and has not the right of alienating it to other purposes. 
If the lower schools are not kept up at the expense of the watif, 
they are almost always maintained by the parishtoners; and in thia 
way every mahala in every town or village has its own school. As 
a rule, in the Mussulman world education is the business of a com- 
munity or private individuals, with which the state has no concern. 


We will first of all take a glance at the teaching in the lower 
schools, and will then pass to the higher, and in our exposition we 
will avail ourselves of the very circumstantial information on the 
subject collected by M. Kun and published in the “ Turkistan Gazette ” 
for 1876 (Nos. 37, 47, +3). 


The teachers of the elementary schools are principally chosen from 
amongst the inhabitants of the district in which 
the school is situated, and who are taxed at the 
rate of one to two fengas per house for the teacher’s support. 
Tf a teacher be invited to come from another district, he is furnished 
with a house for himself and family near the school. There are no 
special qualifications required for the post of school teacher, since 
there are no reccipts and advantages other than those named above. 
All are taught who attend the school. The interior of these 
elementary schools is exceedingly unpretending and simple. They 
consist of a single room with several doors in lieu of windows. During 
summer all the doors are wide open the whole day; but in winter all, 
except those used for ingress and egress, are kept closed with frames 
fitted with paper. Sometimes they make small windows over the 
doors. In the walls are usually built niches for goloshes, clothes, and 
other articles. For lighting purposes a smal] square aperture is left in 
the ceiling, which is called a ¢advdin. In summer it is left open, 
and in winter it is fitted with a lantern with a wooden framework 
on which paper is pasted. When there is no room in the precincts 
of the mosque for a school a mihman-khana or guest-house is set 
apart for the purpose; and this is arranged in the manner we have 
above described. On the floor, and parallel to the walls, there is placed 
at about 14 inches’ distance a wooden edging, consisting of 2 beam 
8 inches thick. This is occupied by the scholars, who sit on it with 
crossed legs. Tables are not generally provided. The pupils sit with 
their faces towards the centre of the room, and in the direction of the 
teacher, who isin the middle of them, on a level with the floor. The 
floor of the room is covered with plaited reed mats or plain straw. 
According to existing custom, a father may make an arrangement 
with the teacher as to payment, viz., from 4 tenga to 2 tengas per 
mensem, according to his means. For this he can send his son, aged 
six or eight, to the school, but with him he has also to send a 
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dastarkhan containing cake and raisins. On receipt of these the 
teacher regales the newcomer’s future companions with them, and 
then, having placed the boy beside himself, gives him his first lesson 
by making him repeat the following verses :-— 

“Merciful God, enlighten the heart of thy slave. 

This slave is o Mussulman, 

Who is thirsting to read the Kuran. 

He eceks thy protection, 

For he hos sinned much.” 
Having, so to speak, dedicated the pupil with the above lines, the 
teacher writes on a board the Arabic alphabet, consisting of 29 letters. 
Having explained to the pupil the pronunciation of each letter, 
the teacher hands him the board and makes him over to one of 
his fellow-pupils, who has to help him. In some schools the 
teacher, having given his lesson to a new pupil, passes him on 
to one of his sulfa or assistants. Since the teacher cannot pass 
the whole day in the school, he has one or two of these hulfa, 
who are the eldest of the pupils, and those longest in the 
school. As a rule, the teacher’s assistants are chosen from amongst 
those who have finished the course, but remained on in the school 
to perfect their caligraphy. In the absence of the teacher, it is 
their duty to look after the other pupils, to hear their lessons, to set 
fresh tasks, and to see that each one is occupied with his duties. The 
kulfas receive no remuneration for the aid rendered to the teacher. 
When the pupil states that he knows his lesson, the teacher sets him 
afresh task. After having thoroughly mastered the alphabet, the 
pupil passes on to the a/jad, which isan exercise for the memory. 
It consists of a number of consonants joined so as to make a 
word of a certain length, but without any meaning. All the 
arithmetical knowledge taught to the pupils of the elementary 
schools are introduced into this exercise for the memory. The 
articulation of these cabalistic words takes one to two weeks. Having 
gone through the a/jad, the pupil passes on to instruction in the 
Kuran. Prior to this, he is allowed a day’s holiday ; and the grateful 
parents, in return for the success which has attended their son’s 
education, send the teacher a present of one or two tengas. 
After initiating the pupilinto the 4/-yam-o-nashir chapters of the 
Kuran, te, the third series of twenty-one chapters, a special 
celebration of the pupil’s success takes place. This thanksgiving 
bears the name of the zashran, and according to established custom 
is conducted in the following manner. The teacher places between 
the pupil’s joined hands (palm upwards) an empty inkstand (salam~- 
dan). The pupil, accompanied by the eldest of the scholars and 
his other companions, then sets out first to his parents’, and after- 
. wards to the whole of hie relations’, each of whom is obliged to 
place in the tray some money, which goes into the teacher’s pocket. 
During the whole period of the procession the eldest pupil or tal/a 
sings a hymn specially composed for the occasion, which also bears 
the name of the Al-yam-o-nashir. The purport of this hymn is almost 
the came in all schools, and relates to the capacity of the pupil, the 
wisdom of the teacher, the desire made to God to bless the youth in 
his course of stndy of Mussulman wisdom which he has entered upon. 
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After each distich the pupil’s companions sing out in chorus ale, 
éale,—‘so be it, so be it.” After this the pupil passes on to 
the perusal of the remaining fifty-eight chapters of that portion 
of the Kuran which is called Huft-o-yek, which contains seventy- 
nine chapters, including those already read by the pupil. Whilst 
reading the /fuft-o-yck, the pupil omits those chapters which he 
has already read and repeated; and on finishing the Haft-v-yek he 
undertakes the Kulam-i-shirif, or sacred portions of the Kuran, 
The various steps in the teaching of the divine word are attended 
with great feasting and giving of presents to the instructor on the 
part of the pupil’s parents. Jfaving merely read through the whole 
Kuran, the pupil is now led on to try Chahar-kitab,* a compilation of 
the rules of the faith, written in the Persian languave. Up to this 
stage the whole scholastic curriculum is comprised in the mere 
aequirement of Arabic learning by rote; but with the Chahar-hitab a 
Tajik pupil passes to the more or less explanatory teaching, which 
Jeads him to understand what he is being taught. Boys of other 
races who do not speak Tajik are instructed in sounds by a different 
articulation, but no attempt is made to make them understand what 
they are being taught. The Chahar-hitab finished, and the teacher 
again feed to the amount of one or two tengas, the pupil goes on to 
the Jfantik, a work by Shaikh Atar-Wali, written in the Tajik 
tongue. Krom that, the pupil passes to the composition of the 
Khoja-Hafiz, one of the favourite poets of the East. His verses 
are written in Persian, and enjoy a wide celebrity. This com- 
pilation of verses serves as an oracle in female communities. 
‘The Haliz mastered, the pupil brings the teacher the inevitable 
dastarkhan and two tengas, and the next day passes on to Mirza 
Bidil’s work in Tajik. ‘his learnt, the pupil gets a day’s holiday for 
the usual purpose, and then proceeds to the last book forming the 
scholastic course, the verses of the Amir-Navai—a work written in the 
Turki language. The more zealous pupils are after this instructed in 
Fazul’s poetry written in Uzbeg. | Having completed his school edu- 
cation with either Navai or Fazul, the pupil can, if he wishes, remain 
to perfect his caligraphy. After this he can then go to the madrasa, 


Those who are desirous of learning caligraphy are, as a rule, pre- 
paring themselves for the prolession of mérzas, whilst those who go 
to a madrasa, in order to master theology and jurisprudence, are 
taught caligraphy not in an elementary school, but by the professors 
of a madrasa. Having mastered caligraphy, the pupil studies figures, 
and again takes up the abjad, which he learnt merely by rote seven 
or cight years before. 

The examinations and other subtleties which have a place in Euro- 
pean schools do not exist in Mussulman institutions. In these one 
does not find -a regular grouping of scholars according to the books 
which they are learning. The most unsophisticated simplicity reigns 
throughout. Side by side with a pupil who is repeating aloud the 





* Or four books, consists (1) of Hak, or an explanation of God’s name, the laws of 
religion, ablution, prayer, &c.; (2) Bidan, the knowledge of the faith; (3) Kalikt-nabt, 
knowledge of tradition ; (4) Hamd-i-dhad, the exaltation of God.— Author. 


t Sic. in original.— Rev. 
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alphabet to the whole street, you will almost always find a boy who ig 
scanning the verses of Khoja-Hatiz, or not less loudly reading out the 
Kuran. The presence of a school in any given locality makes itself 
known at a@ distance of several paces. The Central Asian system of 
instruction does not admit of home education. Indeed, the universal 
custom obliges pupils to remain at school the whole day. Children 
assemble at school at 8 A.M., and remain till sunset, with the exception 
of one hour at midday, when they can go home to dine. Instruction 
goes on the whole year, except on Fridays and on fasts or festivals, 
such as the Ramazan, Kurban-Bairam, the New Year, &c. On the 
occasion of such cessations from customary work the teacher expects 
remuneration. On Thursday it is customary for each of the pupils to 
bring their teacher a specially prepared cake (tulche-nan). The 
studies for that day close at noon, and then the teacher, before dis- 
missing his pupils, examines the nails of all the boys, and those whose 
extremities are found to be dirty are banged on the head with a book 
or other article. After the above examination all the pupils stand in 
a row with their faces in the direction of the Kaaba,* and the teacher 
then shows them the attitudes of prayer and concludes by reciting the 

atiha. He further improves the occasion by telling his scholars how 
they are to behave towards their elders; that they are not to omit to 
pray at the stated periods; that they are to reply respectfully to the 
questions of their parents; that they are not to call out to cach other 
by the sound “ 4a,” &e.; and finally, that they are not to play in the 
streets at quills or othergames. Any neglect of these directions is 
punished with flagellation, Disciplinary measures other than mere 
scolding ave freely dealt out by the teacher on Thursdays, and are 
carried out by means of a long rod, which is always placed beside him. 
For dirty nails the punishment is what has been described, but the 
severest form is thus inflicted. A rod about 14 inches long, to which 
is fastened a piece of cord, is so tied to the feet of the offending pupil, 
who is laid on the ground that another stick can be the better applied 
to his heels. ‘This class of punishment is, as a rule, awarded for 
Tunning away from school. When a boy does not appear there for 
several days, the parents are questioned concerning him; and if it 
appear that he left home but did not go to school, several of his com- 
panions are ordered to go and look for him. When caught, he is 
taken to the teacher, who proceeds to administer the bastinado in the 
manner described above. ‘The right of giving the first stroke belongs 
to those of the boy’s companions who went to look for him, and who 
are thus rewarded for their capture. The exact period taken by @ 
pupil in getting through the course of instruction according to 
the programme above set forth cannot be exactly defined. ‘The 
average time is six to cight years, but much depends on circum- 
stances. Not unfrequently aboy who has read through the Kuran 
is removed by his parents from school in order to take part in 
either trade or domestic pursuits. In like manner it is difficult 
to arrive at the average number of pupils at one of the schools, 
since the figures are always changing, and fluctuate in a very 
marked degree. Since the occupation of the country by the Russians, 





© The sacred templo of Mecca.—Trans. 
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the number of pupils in these schools has considerably fallen off. 
Thus at Samarkand it varies from 20 to 390, although, according to 
what the teachers say, schools exist in which there are 60 pupils. 
It may, however, he said that there are not very many such. 
According to the natives, the time of the largest number of pupils 
in the schools of Samarkand was during the reign of the Amir 
Nasrulla, when the retses or police officials were strictly enjoined to 
see that parents sent their children to school. Accordingly those parents 
who did not send their children of five to eight years of age to 
school were fined, and the children sent off atonce. With the acces- 
sion to the throne of the Amir Muzafar, but little attention was 
paid to popular education, and so the schools began to be deserted. 
Taking 20 or 25 to be the average number of boys taught in 
each parish, it follows that in Khojend, where there are 20 mahalas 
or parishes, the number of pupils will Le 400 to 500 :— 


In Ura-Tube .... 13 mahalas ... 280 boys (about.) 


» Jizak ... 7 mahalas ... 140 boys (about). 
» Zamin .» 2 schools ... 100 scholars. 

5, Samarkand... 80 schools  ... 1,600 scholars. 
» Tashkend ... 118 schools... 2,300 boys. 


Although education amongst the Mussulman women of Central 
Asian towns is comparatively but very little known, still there are in 
about every town one or two dihe-kalfas (called in some towns 
bibi-satun), whose special duty it is to teach girls. These bibi-ha/fas 
employ the same system of education as is pursued in the elemen- 
tary schools. Instruction in the various books, moreover, for 
boys follows in the same order. The following figures relating to 
the number of J7b:-kalfas who are employed in the instruction of 
women will serve to indicate the extent of the demand for female 
education :— 


In Khojend there are ...” 36a 9 bibi-kalfas. 
» Ura-Tube ,, wan a 7 bibi-kalfas. 
» Zamin a Bs oa 1 bibi-kalfa, 
» Jizak ae OAS ei 5 bibi-kalfas. 
», Samarkand ,, ee .-» 10 bibi-kalfas. 
» Tashkend  ,, net «. 25 bibi-kalfas. 


Those girls who are taught are, as a rule, the children of the richer 
folk. For purposes of instruction they assemble at the dibi-halfa’s 
house. 

The highest class of Sart education is given in the madrasas or 
colleges. The word madrasas, which is 
derived from dars reading, comes to mean the 
place where the reading takes place, just as the word maktas, derived 
from 4itab, means the place where the instruction is imported. All 
madrasas are built after the same plan. The projecting 
portion of the building comprises the entrance hall. The roof of 
this is a massive structure, and is raised far above the other portions 
of the building. Sometimes it is topped with a cupola, or it takes 
the form of a covering with side towers. A vast arch occupies the 
centre of the front face; and in this is a niche with a small 
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wooden door, surrounded with carved work. The other 
portions of the building converge towards the entrance as to _ 
centre. As a rule, the material of the edifice is kiln-burnt 
brick finely put together in a square form. The raised parts of the 
building ‘are ornamented with various coloured designs composed 
of skilfully worked sacred inseriptions or plain arabesques 
Inside the entrance there is another hall of larger dimensions ; and this 
is sometimes ornamented with modelled alabaster, which gives great 
beauty to an unusually sombre hall, without a single window or 
interior fittings. Beyond the entrance door other square doors of 
various proportions lead from all sides of the surrounding building. 
The courtyard is sometimes arched over with kiln-burnt brick or 
stone. The entire hody of the building is divided into separate cells 
(Aujras), of which there are generally twenty to sixty. The doors 
of all the cells lead out into the courtyard, but they have no window 
openings. ‘Ihe cells are generally arranged in a single-storeyed 
building. The whole appearance of a muadrasa reminds one of a 
monastery. The interior of a cell is the abode of melancholy. 
Its dimensions are five to six paces in length and about as 
many in breadth, The only entrance lies through a small door, 
passage through which is not possible except by crouching low. 
Light has likewise to find its way through this aperture. lxcept 
perhaps a chest of Russian manufacture, there is no sort of furniture 
in any of the cells, In the niches of the wall, which take the place 
of our wardrobes, there are cupboards, ledges, &c., and on these are 
placed the books and meagre belongings of the occupant. On the 
floor are spread reed mats, whilst the more wealthy students have 
felts or carpets. But luxury of this kind is not approved. Three 
or four students occupy a cell. Although there are no fixed rules for 
the mode of life of the students, itis so arranged that they can 
acquire not only the sciences, but also engage in the study of morals. 
According to this procedure, any subject which is not in accord 
with Muhammadan morals is shunned. For example, games such 
as chess, amusements like the favourite partridge fighting of the natives, 
music, and the like, are not considered becoming a student’s tests. 
During the time in which they are free they are recommended to 
occupy themselves in meditation, whilst those who are marricd can 
yisit their homes. ‘The exterior life of a madrasa has for the foreign 
observer a befitting respect. A visitor usually finds the students 
either in the cells occupied with some study or other, or in 
the courtyard with books in their hands. ‘The composition of 
a madrasa consists of the direction, the teachers, and the 
students. The mutawalts or directors are spiritual personages, 
connected as a rule in some way with the founder of the madrasa. 
In the time of the Muhammadan rulers, the appointment to this office 
depended on those rulers, whether Khans or Begs. Under Russian rule, 
it seems to pass from one person to another, hke an ordinary piece of 
inhcrited property. The duties of the mutawali consist in Jooking 
after the property attached to the madrasa, and in endeavouring to 
increase the income derived therefrom. The mutawali is remuner- 
ated with a tithe of all the receipts of the madrasa. As arule, he takes 
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no part in the instruction of the students. The teachers are called 
mudarises, which means “ readers or teachers.” ‘They are chosen from 
persons who are specially reputed for their learning. Frequently the 
calling of a mudaris is added to that of a faz. As a general rule, the 
best mudarises teach in the richest colleges. Besides what they make 
by teaching, they are impelled by religious fervour to impart what 
they know to others; and this, in the eyes of Muhammadans, consti- 
tutes a pious action. A certain portion of the receipts of the madrasa 
is set apart for the remuneration of the mu/arises, and they are 
further recompensed by the great respect which they enjoy in society. 
The students are called talih-ul-tlm, which signifies “the seckers 
after knowledge ”—an expression which completely corresponds to the 
European word “student.” They ave also called stagirds, or disciples. 
Boys not younger than fifteen and also mature men are admitted to the 
madrasa, and not infrequently among the students one may meet 
with decrepit patriarchs whose end is near. Students are sclected 
both from the inhabitants of the town or village in which the 
madrasa is situated, as also from any who come from the outside 
world (musafirs). For the admission of students to a college, no special 
forms are required and no personal knowledge is called for. ‘Thus, 
for example, very often one will find in a madrasa Tatar exiles from 
Russia. They readily receive such not only into madrasas which exist 
in Russian territory, but those at Bukhara and Karshi. Students 
receive for their support a portion of the income belonging to the 
madrasa; but even this amounts to the most paltry sum. For 
example, a student in a madrasa at Tashkend receives from 4 rouble 
to 4 roubles* a year. Thus students are obliged to seck other means 
to enable them to live. ‘These means take the form of alms, which they 
receive from the people on the occasion of festivals or of some family 
Tejoicing—as, for instance, the circumcision of a child, a marriage, 
or the like. Sometimes, too, they engage in some manual and remuner- 
ative work, such as copying books, especially those appointed as text- 
books in elementary schools, or else they follow the cobbler’s craft, &c. 
Again, the poorer students will perform some menial office for their 
richer companions, such as cooking food. For doing this they will get 
their own for nothing. 

The course of instruction in a madrasa is limited to no time. 
The student can leave when he pleases and can join for as long a 
period as he thinks fit. Frequently there are students who, after 
attending the madrasa for a period extending over 30 or 40 years, 
have no desire to leave it. Such persons generally banish themselves 
into the depth and vastness of Mussulman science, affirming that if a 
bird, impelled by its own velocity, could fly for 30,000 years in a 
straight line, the distance which it traversed would scarcely give an 
idea of the depth of Muhammadan learning. In reality, however, 
the matter is explained in a much simpler way. The Muhummadan 
does not desire to disconnect himself from his cell, to which he is as 
accustomed as to his own house, because in it he can without any exer- 
tion somehow or other obtain a bit of bread. If these older residents 
of a madrasa were not taken into account, the greater portion of 





® «.e., from about ls. to 8s.—Trans, 
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the students would be found not to have been through the complete 
course of the sciences laid down in the general programme. Most 
students are satisfied with the perusal of one or two books, and then 
return straight to their occupations or go away and continne their 
wanderings, and when they again want to rest they gain admittance 
to another madrasa. According to the measure of their progress in 
their instruction and in the subjects which they take up, students are 
grouped in three categories or courses, viz., the lower, middle, and 
upper; but no very strict border line between these courses is 
maintained. Approximately they correspond to the three courses of 
Russian theological schools under the old system, vtz., rhetoric, 
philosophy, and divinity ; for in the lower course of a madrasa they 
teach grammar and rhetoric, in the middle dialectics and metaphysics, 
and in the upper jurisprudence, which also comprises the adoration of 
God. The student is not absolutely obliged to go through all these 
courses in succession. Ie can begin with the subject he likes best. As 
arule, the majority of students turn their attention to the study of 
jurisprudence, and limit their educational course in the madrasa to 
this one subject. The completion of the complete course is regarded 
as a luxury, and is attained by but a few asprrants to Muhammadan 
learning. 

The method of instruction ordains that the student should read 
and as far as possible commit to memory any particular work, and 
that the m«daris should explain its meaning to him. Commencement 
is generally made with short manuals, which contain an exposition 
of the subject in a dogmatic form, and which set forth the bare 
proposition. Then compilations are taken in hand in which’ there is 
amore or lesa circumstantial commentary, accompanied with ex~ 
planations of the meaning of the text, showing the sources and 
drift of the argument. ‘This method is especially adopted in the 
teaching of the Shariat or legal code. 


Muhammadan jurisprudence is based on the idea that the whole 
order of the life of man is foreseen and preordained from above, 
and that Divine power has worked out its minutest details. There- 
fore such a teaching, when expounding the rules by which the Divine 
order of things must be accompanied on the earth, stands in direct 
dependence on theology, and, in the light of practical deduction, 
serves as the crown of all Muhammadan teaching. 


From what has been said of the instruction in a madrasa, 
it is easily seen what a one-sided direction Muhammadan schol- 
astic science takes, and how far the Muhammadan programme 
differs from that adopted in European schools. Of sciences based on 
facts, on observations, of the method of working by induction, of 
physies, chemistry, history, geography, &c., the Muhammadan school 
hears not the name. The Muhammadan programme is permeated 
with a strictly speculative but religious principle, which is produced 
very gradually, and which from the very beginning systematic- 
ally lays hold the understanding of the student, and directs ib 
irrevocably towards one direction by the teaching of dogmas 
and by the road of argumentative dialectics and deductions. All 
roads which lead out of the circle of knowledge bounded by religion 
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are cut off from the Muhammadan student. Ile is bound to know 
only that which the authors of the works he is studying knew from 500 
to 1,000 years ago. ‘To know more than this is Forbidden ; to da so 
would bea sin. He is obliged to subject his understanding to the 
same education as was originally fixed. The employment of other 
processes makes of him a monster in the eyes of the Faithful and a 
man to be eschewed. The same authority forces him to disbelieve in 
ascertained science, the rotation of the planets in the laws which 
govern physical phenomena, in the forces of nature in historical facts, 
in a criticism which would wipe out all elements of fancy. Ile 
must recognise that there are seven heavenly spheres, peopled by the 
blessed, that everything on earth is made by the direct will of God, 
that all the universe is divided into seven climes, that Mussulmans 
are destined from above to rule over all men. History, geography, 
eosmography for Muhammadans are full of absurd fables and 
fantastic tales. An understanding which is bound by the chains of 
such a slavery as this of itself cannot emerge from this mist, from 
this chaos, to aroad which is more bright, nor can it make the 
existence of man smoother and more reasonable. To Russian 
influence in the East is presented a problem important and 
exalted. It must break the intellectual fetters of Muhammadanism, 
and turn the people to the wider development of humanity. 


Notwithstanding that religion is everywhere seen in the social 
and domestic life of the Sarts, yet they, as a 
people, cannot be called religious. Even the 
mullahs and the Aazis know but imperfectly the Kuran and the 
Shariat. The muftis alone have any knowledge of the latter; for it 
is to them the very essence of their being. ‘The simple folk do not 
know the most ordinary prayers. 


On the ordinances of their religion, such as the five periods of 
prayer, ablutions, and the like, the Sarts look as on a weary form. So 
much so that in former times and in the independent] khanates even 
now there were special officials (the retses by day and the kurbashis 
by night) who compelled the people with the aid of sticks to observe 
the ccremonials of their religion. With the suppression of these 
officials, religions zcal also considerably decreased. Hypocrisy, 
the distinguishing feature of their character, alone arouses the 
Sarts to the outward forms of their religion. A Sart will build 
a@ mosque or a school, or will tax himsclf on behalf of the poor 
only when he sees that by doing so he can derive material gain 
for himself. In these particulara the priesthood of the Sarts may be 
classed as fanatical guardians of their faith, only because they exact 
from their religion the means by which they live. The most rampant 
mullahs having once established their well-being with the aid of the 
Russian authorities, become the guardians of a new principle, and enter 
into the practice of the ordinances of the Shariat, which is 
distinguished for its intolerance and for its prohibition of any 
sort of communion with the Na/irs, or unbelievers. 


With regard to intellectual attainments, the Sarts are a highly 
Intellectual attain. gifted race. ‘They are sagacious, clever, full of 
mente, resource, and fertile in expedients. All kinds 
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of business and crafts are within their scope. They may he said 
to be in all respects masters—bad masters it is true; but in relation 
to the nomad races around them they positively hold them in their 
hands both in respect of intellectual and religious, as well as 
economic and mercantile, respects. Sarts have furnished, and are 
now furnishing, mullahs and azts to the nomads; and they supply 
them with all the necessaries of life, such as mata, vibotka, and 
other cheap cotton webs for their dress, and with boots, &c. 


In a commercial sense the Sarts are remarkable for their enterprise 
and capacity for carrying on mercantile pursuits. This appears to 
be the strongest and most developed side of the Sart character. 
Many of their merchants amass large capital by despatching their 
caravans for thousands of miles to India, Persia, Russia, and China. 
The system of credit is largely followed. Most merchants carry on 
their trade on this system, whilst many of them begin their under- 
taking literally with a farthing. The Sart with extraordinary 
patience and perseverance by degrees extends his trade, and becomes 
from a petty trader a saudagar, untilhe at last affixes to his name the 
title of daz (or “ the affluent one”). 


It may, indecd, be said that the Sarts have all the power of 
development, with which, up till now, many causes have interfered, 
such as, the despotism of petty rulers, the insecurity of property, 
the struggles between the various khanates, and finally, the anta- 
gonism of the several races inhabiting Central Asian territory. 
Under the influence of Russian rule, all these obstacles are dis- 
appearing, so that for the Sarts a new era is opening, and their 
development has entered upon a new phase. 


In all that concerns certain of the moral sides of their character? 
the Sarts produce a very favourable impression. Thus, for example, 
the absence of drunkenness frees them from many vices and crimes 
into which nations fall that are addicted to insobriety. Abstention from 
wine likewise preserves the strength and health of the Sarts. The 
Sart discontinues work from noon of Thursday till the evening of 
Friday. On Saturday morning he returns to his usual oceupation 
with renewed vigor, and with a head free from the effects of 
drinking. The use of Juza is very limited, whilst the smoking of 
opium and of koknar is but little practised; and only amongst a 
certain class, whose numbers are exceedingly small. 


To the better sides of the Sart character should be added their kind- 
hearted ness and their hospitality, and, above all, assistance to the poor. 
In every town there is a society, which undertakes the care of the 
poor and orphans. Here, then, is the cause of there being but 
few poor amongst the Sarts, and of begging being almost un- 
known. A Sart who has a picce of bread will certainly divide it with 
him who has not. And yet in the Sart character there are many 
dark sides, such as their want of chastity. Although on this 
subject the strictest attention has been devoted by Muhammadan 
lawgivers, and a woman is deprived of society and shut up in 
harem in order to avoid seduction, on which subject the laws are 
exceedingly strict, still there reigns a complete dissolution of morals. 
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Sarts look upon 3 woman as upon a working animal, or as an 
object for the gratification of the passions, and therefore they treat 
her with no sort of respect. The permission to have more than 
one wife has produced the most ruinous consequences. The wives 
of one husband live in a constant state of feudamongst them- 
selves, whilst the endless fights and brawls amongst them fall 
upon the children, who are the unwilling participators in the 
antagonism of their different mothers. In return for the suspicion 
held by the husband of the wife, she repays him with unfaith- 
fulness. The husband, oppressed with his domestic life, seeks 
diversion in various vices, indecency, and lust, which is commemor- 
ative of the fall Greece and Rome. 


Theft and offences against property are not common amongst the 
Sarts, but this is due to the fact that under native rule the punish- 
ments for such offences were exceptionally heavy. For a petty 
theft they cut off an arm; for a heavy robbery decapitation 
followed. 


Despotism and the license of rulers, 2 system of espionage, the 
corruption of officials, unsparing punish- 
ments, have told upon the character of the 
Sarts,and made them a people reserved, suspicious, cowardly, and 
prone to deceit. 

The Sarts have no sort of feelings for their fatherland. The 
frequent changing of their rulers has taught them to be quite 
indifferent as to any further change. Opposition to the introduction 
of Russian dominion in Central Asia thas come only from the 
priesthood and the official class. The common people, and 
especially the trading class, have always been glad at the arrival of 
the Russians, under whose protection they can peacefully pursue their 
occupations. 

The aspect of constant execution under former rule and the 
insecurity of their property have engendered in the Sarts an 
equanimity and a sort of disregard of life whenever they see little 
chance of safety. Condemned to death, they meet their fate 
with remarkable composure. In fighting, the bravery of the Sarts 
has been only of a passive kind. They have, indeed, sometimes with- 
stood with remarkable etoicism the most destructive fire of the 
Russians; but ardour, military boldness, energy, active bravery, they 
have never manifested. 

In like manner, the Sarts are strangers to ‘all moral courage, 
for they always prefer crooked ways to straight, and cunning 
and deceit to an honourable and open course of action. To tell a lie, 
or to be false to his oath, to the Sart has no significance at all. In 
some dishonest action, or in passing off some trashy goods, the Sart 
will change it for ten more of the same kind, and so confuses him- 
self in the business, that at last it becomes clear that he has cor- 
rupted himsclf for 20 kopeks (Gd.). When convinced that his fraud 
has come to light, and that punishment will follow, the Sart quickly 
admits his guilt ; says that he is poor, that he has not the wherewithal 
to buy a loaf of bread, and that by this telling of a lie he wished 
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only to earn for himself 2 few Lopes. The Sart flatters and is servile 
to those he considers above himself. Any important personage he 
addresses with a heap of compliments, in purely Oriental taste, with 
droll comparisons, hyperbole, and the like. 


Ostentation is another of the noticeable traits of Sart character. 
A Sart will deny himself and his family—everything—if only he can 
obtain thereby a new costume for a feast, whether a robe, chehua, or 
pair of shoes. Arraycd in his new dress, he will show off in the 
bazar or in the tea tavern, and will scarcely notice those who are 
worse-dressed than himself. 


SECTION III. 
CHAPTER I. 


Density or Popuation. 
(Information relating to Army Cantoning.) 


Distribution of population throughout the district. 


Population of the distriet—Gencral view of the population of the Turkistan district— 
Distribution over the more or less inhabited tracts—Relation of the settled to 
the nomad population—Town population—Rural _population—Coloniaation of 
the country (a) by natives in the province of Sir-Daria and the Zarafshen 
district ; (6) by Russians in the province of Semirechia. 

An examination of the tables given in the Chapter I of Section 

I of this work will show that the density of the population of 

the Turkistan district is very inconsiderable. It amounts only to 156 

er square mile, z.¢., one-fifth of that of the population in European 
ussia, about the same as that of the Government of Vologodsk, and 
three times more than that of Western Siberia. 


The densest population is found in the Zarafshan distsict (734 
souls), where the number of inhabitants follows close upon that 
in the Government of Kostrom, and then in the province of 
Fergana (552), where the number of inhabitants is about the same 
as in the Government of Ufimsk. The most sparse population is in 
the province of Semirechia (103), where the inhabitants are almost 
entirely nomads. This province in regard ‘to extent of population 
may be compared with the Government of Olonetsk. 


However poor Turkistan generally is in comparison with the least 
populated parts of European Russia, in no one corner of the latter 
is there found such a dense population as in some of the fruitful 
valleys of the Turkistan district—such, for instance, as the valleys 
of Fergana and Zarafshan, which, in density of population, not only 
surpass the most populated portions of European Russia, but are 
equal to that of the most fertile localities in Western Europe. In the 
valley of Fergana there are 4,158 souls to the square mile, and in the 
valley of Zarafshan 5,000. 


In the valley of the Ili, in the Kulja district, the density of popula- 
tion can in places be compared with that of the Zarafshan distret. 
Again, in the valleys of the Chirchik, Angren, Keles, along the base of the 
Turkistan range, and wherever indeed an abundance of water rewards 
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the labours of the agriculturist, a fairly denee population is found to 
exist ; where, on the other hand, topographical and climatic conditions 
are not favourable to settlement there the population is very sparse. 
‘Lhis remark applies to those mountain tracts occupied by bare and 
fruitless crags, or to those sandy waterless steppes which are traversed 
by the nomads alone. 


But there are many places in the Turkistan district that are 
suitable both for a nomad and a settled life, but which are not yet 
inhabited. Such are the valleys of the Chirchik, Aris, Talas, Chu, 
and many other streams, which could support a much larger 
number of inhabitants than they possess at the present time. With 
regard to the density of population in the Turkistan district, it should 
be observed that it is higher wherever the settled element preponder- 
ates. ‘hus the south-eastern portion of the Zarafshan district. and 
Fergana province and the two southern districts of the province 
of Sir-Daria, are principally peopled by a settled population, which 
exceeds that of the north-western part of the ‘Turkistan district 
(Semirechia, the five northern districts of the province of Sir-Daria, 
and the Amu-Daria section), where nomads preponderate. 

Thus by dividing the whole of the Turkistan district into two 
unequal halves, the relative number of inhabitants and the corre- 
sponding degree of development of settled life in each will be present- 
ed in the following aspect* :— 

















Per- 
Square Porv.ation. Souls to} centage 
ten les of sane seid 
‘erritory. | Total. Settled. | Nomads, | mile. Po wlae 
lon. 
Bouth-castern and cullivated re- 3,202 1,688,045 1,378,090. 2,009,255 3 87 
gion (Zarnfshan and Fergana | 17 per cent. | 62 per cent. | 8 percent. | 15 percent. 
and two southern districts of 
the provinee of Sir-Darla). 
North-weat, steppe country (Se- 16,140 1,440,176 2,40,120 1,200,055 00 17 


mircchia, five northern districts | 83 per cent. | 48 percent. | 16 percent. | 85 percent. 
of the province of Sir-Daria, and 
_the Ammu-Daria section). 
As regards locality, the population is classified according to inform- 
ation which is furnished in the following table :— 











NuMBER OF INHADTIANTS 





Province. Outside the towns. 
In the towns. 


Settled. Nomads. 





37,822 89,239 631,189 


Semircchiaf ... tee one 

Sir-Daria a. oa ose 146,272 326,660 621,626 

Fergana ins en soe 133,278 472,422 123,990 

Zarafshan (district) ite wae 66,051 293,362 aus. 

Amu-Daria (section) ave oes 959 65,470 40,780 
Total wee 373,382 1,247,153 1,417,584 





* This and the following table are borrowed from an official return.— Author. 
+ Including the Kulja district, in which 14,633 souls live in towns and 863,477 


eettlcra and 61,650 nomads dwell outside the tewns.—duthor. 
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The relative population, town and rural, settled and nomad, accord. 
ing to provinces is shown approximately by the following figures ;— 
—— a Grae Ss 

PER MILLE OF THE TOPULATION, 














Provinee. Town inha Rural inhabitants, 
bitants. ise 

Settlers. Nomads, 

Semirechia ... a a 50 118 632 

Sir-Daria 134 229 "567 

Fergana NS esi 183 647 170 
Zarafshan (district) ‘sae wa 158 842, aes 

Amu-Daria (section) rye ais 9 611 380 

For the whole district... 123 410 467 








The populated points which in an administrative and economical 
signification can be classed as towns are indicated in the following 
table, in which is shown the number of their inhabitants and their 
domiciles :— 



































Name of town. Population. | Domiciles. 
Province of Semirechia— 
Vernei wae one bee 17,544 983 
Kapal bee vee eee 2,309 344 
Sergiopol oes ove one 112 a7 
Tokmak ase eas vee 427 119 
Karakol ay ose ee 2,777 257 
Total oon 23,169 1,740 
Province of Sir-Daria— —— 
Tashkend ta aes “ 81,900 15,000 
Kazala See ‘ie as! 2,010 448 
Perof sea at as 3,417 230 
Turkistan oss ave ae 6,700 1,620 
Chimkend oe aah 4 6,121 1,476 
Aulia-Ata te one ae 4,455 844 
Chinaz ase aes aes 77 20 
Kailuk or on wee 87 29 
Khojend nee wae one 29,000 8,409 
Jizal ase a aus 8,701 1,765 
Ura-Tuba ies ms aa 4,805 1,328 
Total wee: 146,272 31,169 
Province of Fergana— ee ae ee 
Khokand Mee < on 34,805 7,804 
Namangan ‘ on 16,920 1,309 
Margilan 26,195 5,260 
Andijan ie ee 42,879 10,602 
Churt bes aie sie 3,326 © 725 
Osh ans wes aie 3,307 1,049 
Wadil Ses ee ais 1,461 328 
Kassan aa ace ae 2,000 400 
Makbram wee ie 2s 385 77 
Isfar cea ‘ : 3,000 600 
Total sue 133,278 28,164 


pa he ha es 
© There ie a discrepancy here of 70.—Trans. 
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Name of town. Population. | Domiciles. 
Zarafshan District — 
Snmarkand ei see ses 35,910 4,411 
Katti-Kurgan sae wa - 7,029 1,435 
Penshambe see ees mn 4,600 1,143 
Penjakend wes aoa oe 1,789 380 
Urgut fe eS 3 6,543 948 
Total tie 54,871 8,317 
Amn-Daria Section— 
Petro-Alvxandrof ie a war 50 10 
Shurakhan ne is aes 196 40 
Chimbai vas ee oe 713 *801 
Total sae 959 851 
Kulja District-— 
Kulja sy one ae 10,953 2,906 
Sudun _ ae nae 2.781 5 
Chin-Cha-Kho-Zi ss We eh 349 127 
Luyutsuguo see woe Bh 570 a0) 
Total... 14,653 3.773 
Granp Tomt __... 373,202 74,004 





Out of the 38 towns above named, Tashkemd alone has a large 
population exceeding 80,000 souls. In the return of Russian towns it 
occupies the seventh place according to number of population, and comes 
after St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Odessa, Kishinef, and 
Saratof. 


Of the other towns of the Turkistan distriet-— 


5 havea population of more than ... 20,000 
” 9 7 .. 10,000 
5 ” ” ” ve 5,000 
4 * * ne 8,000 
2 a > ye 2,000 
5 ” ” ” tee 1,000 


The number of the rural population of the provinces of Semirechia 
and-Sir-Daria, Zarafshan district, and Amu-Daria section is well 
known, whilst that of the province of Fergana is as yet only 
approximately ascertained. Such information as we possess shows 
the number of villages throughout the Turkistan district to be 
3,171. These, when compared with the several provinces and districts, 
possess a very diversified population. 





* Including empty houses and shops which are only occupied on market days, 
Chimbai is the centro of the trade of the district. —author. 
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In the following table there is grouped information which shows 
the number of inhabited towns and villages, their average population, 
and their relative density as compared with other provinces :— 
































“g (Sa (Sa 

SETTLEMENTS. Doxicires, & les les 

(23 [So 

oh 7 2a. la: 

Province. Total. 52 |Z |25 
ey on, 

Town.| Country. Town. | Country. 38 PE 4 re 
oe lf es siees 
m2 |Z 8/5 a8 

Semirechia® sie 9 85 94 6,573 | 19,221 | 0-01 | 226 | 1,952 
Sir-Darie ans 13 601 514} 91,169 | 65,384 | 0°06 | 131] 900 
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It has been said above that the population of Turkistan is 
increasing, not because of any real local growth, but in consequence of 
the considerable immigration of colonists, both native and Russian. 
The restless nomads from the other provinees and from neighbouring 
States, although they add to the steppe population of the country, 
form no settled additions. 


The progress of emigration in the country on the part of settlers 
appears in quite another light; for it presents all the signs of a 
colonising movement of a fixed character, and one which has in a 
comparatively short time been attended with great successes, and 
which promises to produce in the future state greater development 
of the inhabitants in the settled oases. In this movement two 
sources of supply canbe traced,—one which comprises the bulk of 
the newcomers, who set out for the southern oases of the culti- 
vated region, proceeding from the independent native States; the 
other setting in from the interior of Russia and Siberia, and opening 
out the country to Russian colonists. The peace and order introduced 
into the Russian provinces of Turkistan and the comparatively light 
taxation are the attractive causes of the native emigration from neigh- 
bouring countries. So considerable have been the successes of this 
emigration, that one nay count on the gradual increase of the number 
of settled domiciles in the districts of the province of the Sir-Daria, 


eho population has not already been increased by the advent of new 
settlers, 


ne 
= Including | the Kulja district in which there are 24 inhabited points (4 town and 
20 country), with 3,773 houses in towns and 13,157 in villages. It has 240 inhabited 


Places to ihe square mile, an average of 658 houses, and 3,005 inhabitants per setlle 
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From the table given on the preceding page it will be seen that 
the number of settled domiciles in the districts named has been jn. 
creased by nearly 4 per cent. In the districts of Turkistan, Chimkend 
and Aulia-Ata the settled population has more than doubled itself, 
whilst in Khojend it has been increased by 63 per cent. In the Kurama 
district only has the increase, according to official returns, not, 
exceeded 13 per cent. The 18,196 new domiciles contain approxi- 
mately 100,000 souls. In these figures have not been included the 
floating population of traders, artisans, and daily labourers, the 
number of whom during the 12 years of the existence of the Turkistan 
district. must be very considerable, although there is no sufliciently 
trustworthy information which would enable them to be represented 
by any definite figures. The total of the new colonists in the 
province of the Sir-Daria between the years 1867 and 1877 may 
be put down at about 300,000 souls. In the Zarafshan district 
from 187] to 19876 the number of houses increased from 41,794 to 
62,17], ie, by about 25 per cent. in five years. 


The emigrational movement in Semirechia is in the same prtosper- 
ous condition. ‘his portion of the Turkistan district is colonised 
almost exclusively by Russian settlers, both from Western Siberia, 
chiefly from the Government of Tobolsk, and from the interior of 
the Empire, principally the Government of Voronej. With each 
year oome fresh bodies of settlers, so that the local administration is 
scarcely able to set apart land for them. The diffusion of Russian 
emigrants in Semirechia has followed the progressive advance of our 
armies, @.¢., from Semipalata through Kapal, Vernei, to Aulia-Ata, 
past the slopes of the Jungar and Trans-Ili Ala-T'au and the 
Alexandrof range. The flow of new settlers has induced the local 
Government to take up land for them further to the south, 
Thus, in a short time, the eastern half of the Issik-Kul littoral 
will be dotted over with Russian villages and hamlets. There will 
also be a large settlement on the upper Tekes, “the hunter’s suburb,” 
from which several families have removed in order to establish them- 
selves at the entrance to the Muzart pass. It is now proposed to send 
colonists further south and into the interior of the Tian-Shan 
mountain mass, where they would establish themselves in the fertile 
valleys of the Jumgal, On-Archa, Ottuk, Kurtka, Toguz-Toran, 
and Ketmen-Tube. Further south again, in the valleys of the 
At-Bash and Kara-Koyun, there are also places suitable for 
colonisation. In consequence, however, of the high altitude 
(7,000 feet) of these places, wheat cannot be raised successfully, 
whilst the cold sets in early in August. ‘I'o the south of this 
region, along the valleys of the Ak-Sai and Mudurun, colonisation 
cannot be extended. Here the abundant pasture lands attract the 
nomads for the only two summer months, after which they move off 
with their flocks and herds to the more lowlying valleys. The 
successes of the flow of emigration towards Semirechia may be 
judged from the fact that, since the establishment of the Turkistan 
district, the number of Russians bave increased from 30,000 in twenty 
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settlements to 44,089 in sixty-five settlements. Of theac, 20,641* 
belong to the Cossack element. The males therefore live in stations 
(military posts) and form the militia of the province of Semirechia. 
The peasants of course live in their villages and settlements. Some- 
times it happens that at a station or beside it there will be a peasant 
settlement. The character of the buildings at the Cossack stations 
and those of the present villages is quite distinct, and indicates the 
different qualities of their inmates. 


The Cossack forces of Semirechia are composed of Siberian 
Cossacks, descendants of great Russians, whilst the peasant colonists 
are little Russians. Even the emigrants from the Government of 
Tobolsk belong to the latter race, since in bygone days their ancestors 
who removed to Western Siberia were little Russians, and therefore 
their descendants, who have once more continued their wanderings to 
a still more distant land, must be classed as the same. ‘I'he exterior 
aspect of the stations in Semirechia to a certain extent reminds one 
of the settled portions of our former military colonies. The houses 
are of one pattern, lying side by side, and for the most part are made 
of piled-up logs. ‘There they have no gardens or orchards attached to 
them, and consequently a station has rather a melancholy appearance. 
The present colleges, on the other hand, are distinguished for their 
attractive exteriors. Wach village lies hid in a mass of gardens, which 
encircle almost every house. Orchards, too, are attached, in which, 
amongst other plants, there will be the inevitable sunflower. 


Asa general rule, the peasant colonists are as wealthy as the 
Cossack militia are poor. The former very soon scttle down and 
habituate themselves to their new abode. Their system of cultivating 
the fields secures for them good crops, which yield 12 per cent. of wheat. 
‘Lhe peasants devote their time to gardening and raising vegetables 
as well as to agriculture. The sole inconvenience with which 
the peasant colonists have to put up with lies in the ceaseless striving 
with the nomads about water and about land, and the local Government 
is much taken up with keeping the peace. Generally speaking, the 
question as to the boundary line between the nomads and the settlers is 
the most serious and disturbing question in Semirechia. Nevertheless, 
notwithstanding their feuds, the opposing parties do not nourish 
lasting enmity, so that serious collisions betwixt them do not ensue. 
Of Jate the endeavours of the local Government have been 
directed to inducing the peasants to enter the Cossack militia with a 
siew to increasing the army of the province. In order to attract 
them, certain exemptions have been offered ; but notwithstanding 
this, volunteers are but few in number, The Siberian and Orenburg 
Cossacks are available asa reserve to the similar forces in Semirechia ; 
and as they are, so to speak, accustomed to the Cossack régime, the 
opportunity of going to the newly-settled country will be held out to 
them. 


ig January 1879. In 1867 there were 7,730 macs and 6,683 fomales.— Author. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DWELLINGS OF THE NATIVES. 


Characteristics of the inhabited portion of the native settlements—Construction of 
the houses: walls, roofs, floors, windows, &c.—Their interior decoration— 
Method of warming them—General view of the towns and villages—Dwel. 
lings of the nomads—A yurta: its component parts, interior decoration, &e. 
—Cost of a Kirgiz portable Aibitka, 


The mode of life of the two principal representatives of the 

Nomad and settled ‘urkistan district, the nomad and the settled, 

races of Turkistan. is determined by the character of their dwelling- 
places. 


At all points those of the settled or so-called Sart population 
Towns and villagea Of Turkistan are, as to outward appearance, 
of the latter. very like one another, so that it suffices to see 
one in order to form an idca regarding the whole. Although the 
native-settled points in Turkistan are classified as towns and villages 
(4tshlaks), this classification is only nominal. All the difference 
between a Central Asian town and village consists in this, that the 
former must, according to Muhammadan law, be encircled by one 
common wall, it must have a citadel (a7y), and contain within it 
not less than three mosques. 


City walls and houses are everywhere made of mud, ie. a 
Construction of the material which has been worked with the feet. 
jouses, The houses are flat and of small proportions. 

They consist of one or more square courtyards enclosed by buildings. 
The domiciles are for the most part one-storeyed and without either 
foundation or plinth, If they be double-storeyed, the second storey will 
consist of a roofed terrace (Jala khana) or of astore-house for dried 
fruits and vegetables. The architecture of native buildings gives them 
the appearance of structures. On the spot where they propose to have 
a wall, they place one or two rows (/eju7) of low uprights. To these 
are fastened boards close to each other; and these are again secured 
between more uprights. In the interstices between the rows of 
boards braces are placed obliquely. They then begin to erect the walls 
of mud balls. These walls ave very slight, not being more than 6 
vershoks (about 104 inches) thick. On them are placed beams at a 
distance of 21 inches from each other. he intervals between the 
beams are filled with sticks (about 21 inches long); and on these 
are thrown the reeds or reed mats. It now only remains to smear 
this covering several times with mud mixed with cut straw, and then 
the roof (potolok) is ready. The windows are generally inserted in 
the walls of the courtyard. They are mere openings with wooden 
bars like the gratings of a prison house, but sometimes paper is placed 
over them. Their dimensions are high and narrow, being not more 
than 14 inches wide. Well-to-do Sarts erect at. the eastern end of 
their courtyarde galleries, supported by wooden pillars, which are 
ornamented with carving. In such houses the walls are usually inlaid 
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with alabaster cut in various designs—a work which the Sarts execute 
in a masterly manner, In the walls there are a number of large and 
small niches, ornamented with arabesque and sometimes with pictures 
of flowers, without any sort of perapective. To delineate animals and 
human beings is strictly forbidden by the Kuran. The richer people 
likewise paint their roofs in bright colours and make windows, which, 
if not glazed, are mere gratings, like those described above. The floors 
of the houses are either mudplastered or paved with kiln-burnt bricks 
of a Hat, square shape. Sart houses and old mud enclosures generally, 
which always have in them numerous cracks, harbour farantulas and 
scorpions. The bite of the former, if alleviative measures be not 
taken, causes great suffering and may terminate fatally. 


The domiciles are divided into halves, the male compartment and 
the female compartment, or /arim. In the 
latter, there is generally another and more 
spacious courtyard. The houses contain nofurniture. Russian chests, 
covered over sometimes with carpets, form the sole decoration of the 
rooms, The richer people spread carpets or mats on their floors as well. 
There are no fireplaces. For heating purposes, 
they either scoop out a place in the centre of 
the room, or bring in an earthen pan filled with burning embers; 
and over this they place a stool. The latter is covered with 
a blanket, the edges of which reach to the ground. The inmates now 
sit or lie around the chafing dish, and cover their feet with the blanket. 
In building neither level nor plumb-line is used: hence all their 
structures are both crooked and ugly. They have no architects. 
Everyone builds according to his own fancy. The domiciles are 
gencrally dark and damp; and thereby eye diseases are engendered. 
The houses, too, do not last. 
The streets in the towns are irregular and narrow, so that a native 
vehicle, a two-wheeled cart, can only pass over the 
Strects of the towns. Train streets. In the alleys there is scarcely 
room for a horseman to get along. The principal streets are some- 
times paved with cobble-stones, but these pavements seldom preserve 
the particular town from dirt. The shops, tea taverns, and barbers’ 
shops are situated along both sides of the main street, which leads 
from the principal gate to the centre of the town and on to the 
market place, which is usually called the registan, 
The towns and villages are supplied with water from the canals, 
Wato 1 which serve also to irrigate the adjoining gar- 
a eT dens, fields, and orchards. The wells, too, are 


used for the same purpose. 

The general view of inhabited points produces 2 very unattractive 
impression. The sole adornment of Central Asian settlements are 
the patches of green, which, as a rule, abound wherever there is a 
town or a village. 

In proportion as the houses of the natives fail in respect of 

i of sanitati sanitary conditions, 50 the conditions of life 
Tare eee are unsatisfactory in all the settlements. 
The people take no care about the cleanliness of their courtyards 


Interior arrangement. 


Heating appliances. 
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and streets, nor of the purity of the water, which fows by the 
side of their houses. Every kind of impurity is thrown either nto 
the street or into the canals. Hence both the air and the water 
become tainted; and hence, too,it must be supposed are produced 
those epidemic diseases which prevail amongst the natives of Turkis. 
tan, such as leprosy, sart sickness, tape-worm, and goitre. 


As a rule, the military authorities in Turkistan never quarter 
Quartering of Russian troops in native towns and villages—firstly, be. 
troops. cause of the bad construction of the houses ; 
secondly, on account of the demeanour of the people, who have not as 
yet become in the least reconciled to their conquerors, and who will, 


from religious motives, scarcely ever permit an outsider to enter their 
abodes. 


The Russians, in cases of necessity, only occupy those dwel- 
Buildings appropriat- lings of the natives as have been confiscated, and 
ed by the Russian author- Which can therefore be adapted for Muropean 
ities. occupation. Asa rule, they only take posses- 
sion of the houses of former Begs or rulers, whose property has 
been forfeited to the state on the flight of the various owners. 
Such places of abode are converted either into barracks or mili- 
tary hospitals. ‘The conversion consists of the insertion of large 
windows and the introduction of ventilation, &ce. When the 
Russians first occupied Tashkend, they built barracks for their troops 
on the native plan. They soon, however, abandoned this style, and 
began to construct both their military buildings and their dwelling- 
houses of sun-burnt brick on the regular system. 


From a description of the habitations of the settled population, we 
Dwellings of thenom- will pass on to an aecount of those of the 
ada. nomads, ‘Ihe dwelling-places of the nomads are 
very peculiar as to style. They consist of portable felt tents, very well 

The yurla or port- adapted for removing from plaee to place. Dur- 
able felt tent. ing Russian steppe campaigns and expeditions the 
merit of these yurfas (as these felt tents are called) has long been recog- 
nised. Their peculiar usefulness was tested by the Orenburg detach- 
ment, to the whole of which they were issued during the Khivan 
expedition of 1873. During the Turkistan war, or in movements of 
troops generally, these yurfas or kibithas are almost always used either 


in autumn or winter, whilst for camp hospitals they serve throughout 
the year, 


The recognised utility of Kirgiz yurtas led to their employment, 
on the initiative of Dr, Precelkof, as temporary hospitals with 
the active army during the late Turkish war. Before that war 
there were prepared at Orenburg, under the superintendence of the 
Chief of the Staff, 30 temporary hospitals containing 5 Aitzthas each. 
The whole 150 Addithas were then sent off to Kishenef. Each of 
them gave ample room for five men. They cost at Orenburg 150 
roubles.* Their carriage by rail amounted to 45 roubles* a kisitha. 
Consequently the value of the 150 #7b:tkas at Kishenef came to 29,250 
roubles.* With them were sent soldiers who were well acquainted with 


* About £16, £4-10, and £2,925 respectively.— Trans. 
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the erection and keeping in order of these portable dwelling-places. 
In regard to the recognised importance of the adaptation of these 
portable Kirgiz tents to Russian needs and to the requirements of 
campaigns, let us proceed to a detailed examination of them. 


A Kirgiz tent or yurta must answer the following principal con- 
Detailed description ditions. It must not cost much ; it must be 
of a yurla. capable of cheap repair; it should be easily and 
quickly put together and taken to Pieces and packed ona camel. It 
should not be heavy, nor yet easily disarranged by the wind ; whilst 
in order that time may be saved in striking it, it should not require 
to be too securely fastened to the ground. It should contain within 
itself everything needful for one family. It should well protect 
its occupants from the frosts, snow, and winds of winter, and the 
rain, heat, and dust of summer. Finally, it should have certain con- 
veniences with regard to its interior fittings, i.¢., the possibility of the 
easy stowage of necessary domestic articles, the hanging up of clothes, 
and the like. All these conditions the felt tent, or as it is called the 
yurta (orta or orda), used by the nomads has more than satisfied for 
centuries past. It consists of four principal parts—(1) wooden frame, 
(2) interior grass or reed lining, (3) exterior 
felt covering, (+) various bands and props 
which serve to strengthen the several parts and as convenient interior 
fittings, The wooden frame is made up of 
three principal pieces. This isa grating which 
consists of several parts. These form the walls of the temporary and 
circular dwelling, the diameter of which is deter- 
mined by the particular object for which the yurtu 
is being put up by the amount of material available for a covering, and 
lastly by the circumstance as to whether the 4td:tha is to stand for a long 
time or not. Each part of the serege, which is called also the tana, 
has two rows of their cross-pieces about 5 to 7 inches apart, The 
upper and exterior row of these cross-pieces are placed crosswise to 
the interior row, so that each cross-piece of either row shall 
rest at the same angle from the surface of the ground. Thus 
placed, a hole is made through their point of contact ; and through this 
is passed the leather bands or pieces of gut, which fastens them to- 
gether. The length of the latter of the fold or grating rarely exceeds 
7 foct, their thickness being Iess than § inch and their width 
7% inches. Consequently, supposing the distance between each of 
the cross-picees to be 5} inches, and that each separate lathe has a 
circumference of 7 feet, 12 to 13 of such cross-pieces would be 
required. The height of the several parts of the framework being, 
say, 6 fect, the length of the Aanat may be the same. This height 
may be increased at will to 64 feet, or reduced to 44 feet; and this is 
done when it is desired to make the yurta higher or lower, or to 
attach the upper portions of the wooden framework more securely 
to the sides of the Aiditka. Of this we shall speakimmediatey. Thus, 
according to the length of the framework, the height of the kanat 
is increased or diminished ; the cross-pieces turn freely on their leather 
fastenings, 60 that the framework can be adjusted to the circum- 
ference of the selected spot by bending both ends of the cross-pieces 
; 40 


Component parte. 


Wooden frame. 


Kerege, or fold. 
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inwards. The height of the side framework being 6 feet, the length 
of the sanaé may vary from 7 feet (employing [2 or 13 cross-piecey) 
to Lb feet (employing 24 eross-pieces), or its dimensions may be 
even larger. ‘The longer the sanaé is, the less securely pitched is 
the yur/a, because fewer fastenings have been used, and in such casey 
the larger parts of the framework have oftener to be repaired than 
the smaller. Hence when the height of the side walls of a yurla 
is fixed at 6 feet, the length of the fanat will be 10, 14, 17, or 
21 feet—seldom more. ‘The diameter of the spot selected for the 
kibitka determines the dimensions of the fanaf. ‘This diameter, or the 
oceasions for giving to the yurfa such and such capacity, constantly 
changes, and therefore every Kirgiz family will carry about with 
it several spare Aavafs. And yet there are certain limits to the 
size of the diameter of every yarta. This limit depends on the 
practicability or otherwise of obtaining cross-pieces of more than a 
certain length, by the aid of which, as has been said, the sides of 
the framework are attached to its wpper portions ; and therefore 
kibitkas with a diameter execeding 28 feel do not exist, whilst those 
with a diameter of 21 fect are rare. ‘lhe diameter of most 
of them is 10} to 174 feet, according to the amount of 
property the owner of the yurfa has, whether he intends to receive 
guests, whether the tent contains all the necessary materials for its 
decoration, &c., such as felts, grass mats, carpets, &e., whether 
a long halt is to be made in one place or not. The settled number 
of sanats having been taken down from the camel, are unfolded 
and laid out at full length, so that the entrance to the yurta shall 
face the west.* The several parts are then fastened together with 
small running knots (aréuns), and the yurta is ready to be pitehed. 
This is the upper part of the wooden framework. It is usually 
mate of birch wood, and its diameter varies 
from 44 to 104 fcet, whilst its thickness may 
be 34 to 124 inches. Ifthe diameter be large, or if the arch Le 
not formed of one piece of wood, then across it are placed from two to 
four slightly turned up lathes, crossed at right angles by others, which 
secure the dome in such a way that in the centre there is a small 
grating of sets of squares. This grating, torether with the transverse and 
turned up lathes, form the top part of the yurta. ‘The transverse fasten- 
ings of the dome are necessary both for its security and also to prevent 
the upper felt covering of the é¢ibitka from falling inside the dome. 
The circle of the latter is made up of a greater or less compact vow 
of holes, into which are inserted one end of bow-shaped fastenings, 
whilst the others are attached to the side framework of the yurfa. 
These form the third principal part of the wooden framework 
Uki or couplings. of the &ibitke. Their number corresponds 
with that of the holes in the circular covering 
of the dome. The greater the number of fastenings used, the better 


Chagarak or dome. 











® This condition, however, ia not always, nor everywhere, observed. In yurtas which 
are pitched for one night only, the door is alinost always turned towards the setting: 
of the gun. But in winter, when all the yurtas forming cach separate aud are put up 
close to one another so ae to form an inner open space, which serves ns a pen for the 


cattle, the doors of all the Aibitkas axe go arranged o8 to open out on the space thus 
formed.—4uthor, 
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will sil. the felt. outer covering ; and therefore the more meat can be 
hung on to the inferior of the dome to be smoke-dried, the more 
clothes can be put up to dry, &e. Bat then, of course, the moro 
protracted will be the labour in putting up the yurta, because, a3 we 
have already said, each corresponding end of the fastenings has to 
be secured to the side framework. he length of the coupling 
cross-piece plays an important part, because, as we have observed, 
the alteration of their size admits of the possibility of increasing or 
diminishing the diameter of the yurta. Its radius is almost the 
same as that of the spot selected for pitching the Aibitka. Therefore, 
if it be desired to put up a small tent, short cross-picces are sclected ; 
and if there are not any such, long ones are used, in the following 
manner. The straight ends of the couplings having been fixed in 
the corresponding holes of the covering of the dome, the lower and 
flatter ends (from { to 2% inches long) are Ict in to that part 
of the kerege or fold where the cross-picces begin to bend ; and here 
they are secured by slip-knots to the upper portion of the serege or 
fold. ‘The top of the 4ié:1ka is now more cone-shaped ; whereas, when 
cross-pieces of the usual size are used, it is in the form of a hemi- 
sphere. Although the other wooden portions of a A#ibctha are 
less important, without the dakans or long and thick* couplings, it 
would be impossible to get on. The length of the datan should 
be at least 14 inches above the highest yurta. It is shut at 
one end and sharp-pointed at the other. The latter is inserted 
into the dome, whilst the blunt end is Iet into the earth 
on the side facing the prevailing wind. During a violent 
storm several of such intcrior stays are put up in every yurla; 
otherwise it would be thrown down by the wind. In mild weather 
there is no necessity for a bakan ; nevertheless in the larger yurtas 
they are always placed under the various parts of the dome, be- 
cause the pegs let into them are convenient for hanging up clothes 
to dry, and such articles as the inmates may wish to preserve 
from the soot which pervades almost the whole of the upper half 
of a yurta. It would be on the same account undesirable to place 
them on cords stretched across, whilst to place them on frame- 
work forming the walls would be far from the heating apparatus 
inside the yurta. A door is sometimes added, and they sometimes 
do withoub one. In such eases the open space which is left for 
ingvess and egress is covered with a sort of thick felt; and this on the 
inside is generally embroidered with various patterns of plush, red cloth, 
&e. The Kirgiz provide themselves during the summer with all the 
materials for the construction of the wooden frainework of their 
yurta; for at that season of the year they are in the neighbour- 
hood of wooded places. They make and repair the several por- 
tions of the #ditke themselves. A wooden frame of the best 
construction, with a diameter of 21 fect, well finished and decorated 
with red paint or lacquer in various ingenious designs, with doors 
decorated with bones, and with various pegs on the framework, &c., 
will cost 100 roubles, and sometimes more; whereas the value of a 
yurta of medium size and simple construetion, without felts and 


® With o diameter of from 23 to 43 inches.— Author. 
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other appliances other than wooden, will be 20 to 30 Toubles, 
and upwards. 


This consists of a plaited screen made of a steppe growth 
; called cht (Lastagrostis splendens*). This 
screen is placed inside, sometimes outside, the 
side framework serving to adorn the interior of the yurta, and 
also to keep it from dust on those windy days when the lower 
portion of the felt covering is raised to admit a through draught of 
air, The screen or lining is of various sizes, but sometimes it 
covers the whole of the inside of the yurta. Amongst the more 
well-to-do Kirgiz the grass is worked in with silken thread. The 
poorer classes have their screens adorned with worsted, or else do 
without them altogether. When this is so, the temperature of the yurta 
is in winter far toocold; and consequently even a poor man will 
seldom buy himself such a convenience, or rather necessity, as the 
grass lining affords. 


This comprises (1) those more or less long cowhair felts (from 
6 to 7 fect wide) on the sides of the yurta ; 
(2) the upper and still wider, though shorter, 
ones of a peculiar pattern forming the top part of it; and (3) 
the pieces of a special kind (¢unduk) on the chagarak or dome. 
The first are fastened to the upper and lower portions of the 
kerege or fold; the second are all secured to the cross-pieces with 
nails, and are arranged on the top of the kibitka by means of ropes, or 
rather a wide and long kind of tape bound round them, one end of which 
is fastened to the side coverings of the yurtz, and the other to 
some part of the door, or, perhaps, to a stake let into the ground. 
To the four corners of the éunduk felt one end of the same sort of 
tape is fastened, and the other is taken outside the yzrfa and 
there attached by means of a slip-knot. Thus at night, when the 
felt covering of the chagarak or dome is in use, it is secured at 
all four corners by the tape. During the day, in order to let in 
light or let the smoke out of the yurta, one of the ends of the 
felt covering, in the direction of the prevailing wind, is let 
loose from its fastening and turned. Should the wind change 
and the yurta again fill with smoke, the loosened end is again 
secured, and a fresh aperture laid open. Thus, by means of this 
arrangement, a Kirgiz is always able to direct a current of air, so 
that the wood pile in the centre of his yuréa shall not smoke. 
When he wants to smoke-dry the meat which is fastened to the 
dome of his yurta by means of cords stretched across it, he fastens 
down all four corners of the felts, and then opens the one which hangs 
over the doorway to let the surplus smoke escape. 


The felts used for the covering of a yurtaare gencrally of a grey 
colour. Some of the richer people have white ones, but rarely, 
beeause their luxury takes the form rather of linen of suitable 
proportions. To manufacture felts of more than a certain width 
and length is not easy, whilst linen of large proportions is too cum- 
bereome, and is moreover unsuited for packing and transporting. 
ee ee ce cer Seca Be oar ee 
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Therefore a width of 6 fect having been settled, the longer the 
side felts are, the fewer number of chinks are there in it, and 
the warmer it will be in winter. In the dome felts length is not 
of such importance, but the width should correspond with the 
length of the stays, or even exceed it, since the more the dome 
felts hang over the sides of the yurfa, the better, because the 
interior will be warmer, The richer people use linen coverings of 
a suitable kind; but then they must keep servants in proportion to 
the cxtra labour entailed in pitching and loading the diditha, 
Certain begs during the winter have another layer of felt placed 
over their yurtas ; and yet though there are those amongst the poor 
whose one layer is tattered in winter, the tecth of the inmates 
will chatter with the cold, whilst in summer, and especially when 
it rains, there is no better place than in their modest abode. 


These consist for the most part of ropes of various sizes; and 
since the constant friction of these on the felt 
would soon wear it out, the ends of the latter 
are strengthened with picces of tape of various widths and lengths. 
To the ends of the tape are hung articles of clothing in daily use, 
and such things as are considered to add to the interior appearance of 
the yurta. 
The above, then, is the construction of a Kirgiz dwelling-place. 
Cost of a yurta of It, as we have seen, fully answers all the 
medium size. conditions which its nomad occupants 
require of it. A complete yurta of medium size, with felts of 
a grey colour, costs a Kirgiz 100 to 150 roubles.* Consequently 
the preparation of one for each of his daughters on her marriage is 
not burdensome, if he only cleverly arranges the amount of the stipu- 
lated Aadim. The repair, too, of his own yurta, which falls to his 
lot as head of the family, is likewise not heavy, since the renovation 
of the woodwork alone costs money. All the rest he is able to carry 
out with domestic appliances, which costs him nothing. 
In respect of the climatic properties of the steppe, a kibitha may 
Suitability of a yurta be said to approach perfection. The strongest 
for steppe purposes. winds will not upset it, whilst at the same 
time it is not secured to the ground in a complicated way, and there- 
fore there is no hinderance to its speedy pitching aud removal. 
During the suffocating heat of summer, it is covl and free from dust 
within. In the severest frosts, with a good 4id:tka overhead one 
may keep one’s self sufficiently warm, The smoke alone from the 
wood-pile injuriously affects the eyes, producing visual ailments, 
which are one of the most common complaints amongst nomad races. 
Containing within itself all the property of a Kirgiz, and possess- 
: ing certain conveniences with regard to the 
General utility. stowing away of the various art:cles in domes- 
tic use, a yurta is moreover casily and quickly (half-hour) struck and 
prepared for packing. And this is not difficult, since it is not heavy. 
An ordinary sized Aibitka is 2 camel-load. The felts are placed on 
the animal’s back. The side-pieces and grass screen are rolled 


Bands and props. 


® About £10 or £16.—TZrans. 
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up and fastened to its flanks. The dome is placed on the 

Method of unpacking, camel’s hump, and the whole is very skil- 
anil time taken to pitch fully secured. On coming to a fresh halting. 
a yurla. place and to a spot where a yurla has alread 
atood—this is known from the spear thrust into the ground by a 
former occupant—the camel is made to sit down and quickly unloaded. 
Two women arrange the side sanats within the settled circumference ; 
two others, or perhaps the same two, hoist the dome over the centre 
of the circle which has been formed, fasten it to the side framework, 

Arrangement of the &c.,and the £isitha is ready within half an 
interior. hour. On the floor felts are spread, a large 
space being left in the centre for the wood fire. If the occupants be 
well off, carpets and mats are laid over the felts, or as a further 
decoration are hung upon the walls. Ropesand various tapes are 
stretched across the gurta and the necessary props put up. The goods 
and chattels are brought out, and a fire lighted in the centre of the 
tent, where a three-lezeed stoo] is put in its place, on which there is 
placed a cauldron of water. The food is now prepared. 


The indispensable appliances of every yurta, be its occupants 

afiluent, possessed of ordinary means, or very 
poor, consist of three-legged stools of different 
sizes placed over the hearth, iron kettles, also of different sizes, 
wooden troughs for washing meat, others for holding boiled beef, 
wooden platters for the several portions* of meat served at table, 
wooden, leather or metal pails, buckets, tubs, milk-pails, leathern 
bottles (sabas), skins (¢urswks), and other utensils of sorts and sizes for 
holding milk, cheese, meat, soup, pestles, cups for Aum2z (fermented 
mare’s milk), &c., metal or wooden plates, leathern bags for ¢ezes, 
teapots, metal washbasins, and other appliances of kinds. The more 
brittle and more or less valuable articles are kept in cases and boxes 
of sorts and sizes. Clothes and all kinds of soft things are wrapped 
up in new carpets or mats; and these are carefully stowed away 
in bales of a size adapted for camel transport. Such bales, boxes 
and cases, &e., are piled up in that part of the gurta which is 
opposite the door. On cither side of this heap are wooden bed- 
steads, very low and short and with backs of unusual slope. ‘They 
are so constructed that there is room within the tent on all sides 
for the various contents as well as for the bedsteads themselves, 
which are covered with a number of fells in lien of a mattress. 
A bed of this kind in no way hinders a Kirgiz from stretching 
himself out. thereon at full length. Over the felts are placed wadded 
chintzes and counterpanes of different sizes and value; also pillows 
in chintz covers. ‘There are, too, to be seen bedsteads like our own, 
made sometimes of iron. Likewise feather beds and pillows, with 
clean white pillow cases; but these are very rare. Asarule, a bed is 
made up of a heap of felts placed where a bedstead would stand 
if there were one. A Kirgiz cradle resembles those of our own 
children’s cots that not rock. Where there is no cradle, the child is 


Goods and chattels. 


© These portions of meat are cut up beforehand ; but every Kirgiz ia provided with o 


on fafe (paiek), which he carefully carries in a sheath suspended to his belt or girdle. 
—<Autsor, 
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placed in a basket wrapped in a felt, which is hung on to the 
back of a bedstead. In their journeys the Kirgiz also suspend 
these baskets on the sides of a camel. The bedstead, or the place 
set apart for sleeping is almost always separated from the other 
portions of the dzdi/ka by a chintz curtain. Should there be in the 
same tent another wife of the owner (this rarely happens, though it 
does sometimes) , her side of the yurta is likewise screened off with a 
curtain. 

Between the bedstead and the heap of boxes at the back of 
the Aibitka there ave a number of skins, which are in summer 
filled with dumiz. ‘These skins are usually of a square shape, and 
they measure 44 feet in length. The neck, which gradually narrows, is 
fitted with a more or less elegant iron, or copper, or even silver 
top. In order that the skin should not rest on the ground, it is 
suspended by a cord to the dome of the yarfa. By the side of these 
huge skins there are sometimes low boxes of a peculiar eon- 
struction. In these are kept the various necessaries, such as knives, 
razors, needles, trays, thread, brushes, &e. Amongst certain rich 
persons the corners of these chests are ornamented with bunches of 
feathers. They have also boxes like our own for linen, &e. The poorer 
classes of Kirgiz, however, are content with one or two ordinary trunks. 
Between the bedsteads and the doorway there are ranged spare 
three-legged stools, kettles, all sorts of cooking utensils and other 
domestic appliances, amongst which perhaps will be found a low sort of 
table or stool. At the sides of the door of a poor man’s yurta one may 
see a sick cow, or a one-year old calf, or a young camel tak- 
ing shelter from the frost. In some such way will their love of 
animals express itself amongst the Kirgiz. There, too, will rest 
on its own perch a falcon’ or a derkat, with a leathern hood 
placed over its eyes. Over the bird hangs up a saddle, a drum for 
frightening away birds, a flint musket and other accessories of sport, 
bridles, saddles, saddle-trees, lasses, girdles of all kinds, whips of all 
possible manufacture, &e. 

Provisions in the shape of smoke-dried meat hangs on ropes 
stretched above the medley described ; whilst fresh meat, milk, 
choese, and other provisions are kept in tubs and cauldrons, skins, 
&e, which cither stand or are suspended in those parts of . the 
gurta between the hedsteads and the door. This store compartment 
will be serecned off with a grass mat, to protect the contents from 
dogs, which wander about at night. Thus, through the whole surface 
of » Kirgiz yarta is blocked up with belongings, a cirele around 
the fire is perfectly free. [ere the whole family assembles during 
the day; and here too at night, with the young children and damsels, 
labourers and benighted guests make for themselves beds. The space 
etween the hearth and the heap of boxes serves as the spot where 
they dine, seated round the dishes, which are placed before the head 
of the household, who oceupies the place of | honour, 2.¢., facing the 
door and in front of the heap of boxes. This place of distinction is 
yielded only to an honoured guest, to an elder, or to a deg who has 
come in to dine. ‘The host then seats himself on the immediate right 
of his guest. If the guest is going to spend the night in the yarte, 
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they clear a place for him where they have dined ; otherwise the 
maidens of the houschold sleep here, the boys on the right, and the 
attendants on the left of the doorway. 


The cost of a good new yurta is from 39 to 150 roubles,* and 
sometimes more. A small one is called by the Kirgiz udametka, and 
by the Sarts and Russians wlameia. The price of one of these docs 
not exceed 30 roubles. Amongst the Kirgiz the sosh is also used, 
This is a very simple and primitive kind of tent. It consists merely 
of felts fastened to straight poles, which are let into the ground. 
The felt covering is so secured at the top as to resemble a cone, 
The matchless qualities of a yurtafor the summer season are prized 
not only by the army, but also by the Russian inhabitants of 
Turkistan. At that season a man will pitch his yurta or uwlameika 
in the garden beside his house, and he will therein find relief from 
the heat when it is impossible to sleep in a house. 


CHAPTER III. 


DescripTioN OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT INHABITED POINTS. 


Description of the town of Tashkend—Asiatic and Russian quarters—Vernei, Kulja, 
Samarkand, Khojend, Ura-Tube. 


Tashkend is the head-quarters of the Turkistan Administration. 
In size and extent it is one of the largest towns not only of ‘Turkistan, 
mecikead but of the whole of Central Asia. In the 
ken number of its population it is equalled only by 
Bukhara, and in extent by Khokand. Tashkend is one of the most 
ancient towns, and one whose beginning is lost in the depths of 
time. It lics between 41°19'32" north latitude and 38°57'58” east 
longitude.t It is situated on a high plateau, which begins 20 miles 
from Chimkend. On three sides it is bounded by gardens, whilst on 
the fourth its borders touch the Russian quarter. At the present 
time itis necessary to bear in mind that there ave two Tashkends, 
European and Asiatic and that these are perfectly distinct. ‘They are 
division of the town. the Asiatic and the European. Although the 
latter adjoins the eastern end of the former, it has its own peculiar 
style of architecture. We will first of all describe the Asiatic Tash- 
kend, and then give some particulars regarding the European town. 
Both the Asiatic and European Tashkends are watered by canals, 
which are brought from the Chirchik—a 
tiver which flows 15 miles to the south of 
the town, Thirty miles from Tashkend a large canal, in appeatance 
like a river, the Zakh-Arik,t has been diverted from the Chirchik, 
and passes at a distance of 7 miles to the north of the town. Another 
canal, and a more convenient one as regards Tashkend, the Bossu, leads 


Canal system. 





* £3 to £15.—Trans. 
t+ East of Pulkof.—Rev, 
_ Pp The Aength of this canal is 57 miles. At tirst it hes a width of 77 feet. It 
discharges ilsclf into the Keles.— Author. 
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from the Chirchik, 21 miles from the town. This canal enters Tash- 
kend at the Liabzak gates by two branches, and flows through it 
under different designations. A third canal has been diverted from 
the Chirchik near Niaz-Beg, 17 miles to the east of Tashkend, and 
this passes in a direct line into the Russian quarter of the town, 
Having joined the Hadragan canal, it branches off by small channels, 
which irrigate the gardens of Russian ‘Tashkend. Besides the above- 
mentioned canals, 14 miles to the south of the Tashkend there Hows 
the small stream of the Salar, a tributary of the Chirehik. 


Tashkend, like all Jarge Central Asian towns, was surrounded by 
ahigh castellated wall pierced by twelve gates 
(darwazas). The wal} took a circular form, and 
had a circumference of 13 miles. The gates bore the names of the 
towns in the direction of which they faced. Now towards the Russian 
quarter the whole of this wall has heen taken down and the ground 
levelled. ‘The gates, too, on thisside have been likewise removed. 
Though they still exist on the other direction, they are not used. 


Ancient wall, 


For administrative purposes, Tashkend is divided into four parts, 
Administrative divi. or yarfas, These were formerly under the 
sions of Tashkend. government of certain officials called min- 
dashis, he yurtas ave known as Shah-i-Khan-Tur, Sibzor, Kukehi, 
and Bish-Agach. 


The first comprises the north-east part of the town. Situated on a 
The Shah-i-Khon-Tur level spot, it is divided almost in two by a deep 
yurta, ravine, at the bottom of whieh flows the wide and 
swift canal of the Ankhor, Another canal, the Hadragan, enters the 
Russian quarter near the commencement of the street called ‘lask- 
Kuche, and having been joined by some smaller watercourses, furnishes 
that quarter with water. The Shah-i-Khan-Tur yurta consists of 19 
pa mahalaa, or parishes, rtz., ‘Tajik, Kashgar, five 
ple divisions: Yengi Shakhar, Sellim-Mashhad, Illia, Kiyut, 
Keriadi, Tash-Kucha, Mir-Gancha, Okhehe, Zanjilik, two Kator- 
Turas, Turk, Igerchi, Olmazar, Dum-Begi, Kurgan-Araksi, Balyan- 
Mashhad, Gukush, Shur-Tepe, Degriot, Hadriya, Hauz-Bok, 
Jan-Gokh, Khish-Mashhad, Khojarush-Noi, two Ak-Mashhads, 
Darkhon, Padar-Kush, Kuduk-Bashi, Badak, Shatak, Gansh-Tepa, 
Orko-Kucha, Jar-Kueha, Mogol-Kucha, Kaltatoi, Diwan-Burkh, 
Tanau-Bashi, and Chalmak, Some of these masa/as—as, for example, 
Yengi-Shakhar—is formed out of a settlement, which on the enlarge- 
ment of the town was incorporated with it. But since this settle- 
ment was too large, and as all the inhabitants of a madalu in which 
any family rejoicing is going on have to be invited, the calculat- 
ing Sarts divided it into five separate mahalas. For the same 
reason, there appear two Kator-Turas and two Ak-Mashhads. The 
: population of the Shah-i-Khan-Tur yurta, 
Its population. according to the returns of the Tashkend Or- 
ganisation Committee, amounts to 10,194 souls, who occupy 3,030 
tencments. In the same yxrfa there are 60 mosques and 3 mudrasas 
(or colleges),—Ishankuli-Leshkar- Kushbegi, Takht-Tak, and Dikzar. 
There are also 10 schools attached to the mosques ; and in these there 
are 230 pupils. Gs 
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Cast-iron foundries, saddleries, oil-presses, and looms of all kinds 
(especially the last) are the principal industriey 
of this yarfa, The number of trades in 1871) 
were reckoned at 367. ‘The local mata looms were established hy 
Diwan Burkh, who was the firstto engage in this industry. Prom 
herve they were distributed far and wide, and the village in 
which Diwan Burkh lived came to be called after him. Of 
the land belonging to this yurta, execpt those parts which 
are oceupied hy buildings, the smallest amount is devoted to gardens 
(altogether 653 ¢avaps*). A much larger surface is under pasturage 
(1,814 éaneps) and rice eultivation (1,896 fanaps), 

The Sibzor yarfa, which occupies the north-west corner of the town, 
is divided into 38 wa/a/as or parishes, 77z., Kagat, 
Greater, Middleand Lesser Takhtapul, Chuvala- 
chi, Kara-Savai, Yu, Mazar-Khan, Kanli-Kueha, 
Dessin-Kucha, Pishta-Hammam, Masse-Duz, Khatin-Mashhad, Khich- 
Kupruk, Khoja-Kugachi, Labzak, Rabat, Kunlak, Khoja-Kucha, 
Yakhkachub, Hazrat-Imam, Tik-Kuchi, Shakhar, Jim-Kucha, Parcha- 
hah, Batir, Akhan-Guzar, Kunjak, Chinchak, Kadavod, Chegit- Bashi, 
Khoja-Tarassekon, Turnau-Bashi, Greater Sibzor, Darwaza-Kend, 
Shakhir-Guzar, Kazi-Kueha, and Agmem-Seid. To the same 
yurta there belong also four settlements—Ibrahim-Ata, the in- 
habitants of which are oceupied with agriculture and the raising of 
jenushki, Chalo-Kazak, Shano-Vod, and Kosh-Kizil. The number of 
houses in the Sihzor yarfa amounts to 2,230, 
and they contain a population of 18,650 souls. 
The Kei-Kaust canal, which is distant 5 miles from the Bossu eanal, 
and which enters the town at the Takhtapul gates, is the principal 
water-supply for this yarta of the town. After watering the mahalus 
of Greater Takhtapul, Chuvalachi, Kunlak and Yu, the same canal 
enters the Kukchi yarfa, whence it passes out of the town at the 
Kuchi-Mazar gates. On the banks of this canal are centred all the 
grinding mills of Sibzor. ‘The other wahalas ave watered by smaller 
canals leading from the main Keikaus channel. These minor canals 
Lear the name of the partienlar wadala through which they dow. ‘The 
ploughed fields which belong to Sibzor are irrigated by water led, as 
has already Leen said, From the Zakh-Arik and Bossu canals. 

The chief industry of this yurta of the town is confined to the 
hoot trade. Boots made by the inhabitants 
of the Sibzor yyrta are exported to the other 
towns of the Turkistan district. Weaving and dyeing of cotton goods 
come next in importance. These two industries have long been 
Jwactised by the inhabitants. But the richest class amongst them 
are the wholesale merchants. Agricultare is the occupation of 
the inhabitants of all the four settlements, asalso of the madalas of 
‘Takhtapul, Chavalachi, Kara-Sarai, Yu, Sibzor and Kazi-Kucha. 

Three madrasas (or higher scholastic institutions), Beglar-Beg, 
Barakhon, and Kizil-Kurgan, containing 260 pupils, comprise almost 
the whole of the educated portion of this yaréa of the town. Besides 
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these madrasas, there are some schools (maktzbs) attached to same of the 
private houses, The ten principal Mosques are Adin-Mashhad, Aklun- 
Guzav Khatin-Mashhad, Mazar-Khan, Muimubarek Khanaki Takh- 
tanun, Rebat, Khoji-Toraskan, and Kara-Sarai. : , 
The Kukehi or western prota of the town consists of 31 
The Kukehi yerta, — @4alas—Watiz, Guyaki, Kuttut,  Kupruk- 
aaieniiae Bashi, Greater and Lesser Sauyan,  Cha- 
a ee kara, Tivapi, Kunjak, Chagatai, — Pisiak- 
chi, Chikchiman, Tokle-Jalab, Kalalan, Ishkuvat, two Lane 
ars, Uzeran, Kisya-Kurgan, Khuayan, Chukchi, Kunchi, Padi- 
khan, Chukur-Kishlak, Sara-Khundan, Kukehi, Abnazar, Ailish 
Valim-Kup, Damak, and Yangi. There are reckoned to be 2511 
houses, containing a population o£ 22,058 souls, 
in all these me4a/ax. ‘Three main streets in- 
tersect this yur/a of the town. ‘These are the Sauvan, the Kukchi, 
and the Chagatai. The Kukchi yrta is watered by four main canals— 
the Keikaus, which flows in from the Sibzor yurfa, the Zakh-Arik, 
the Kara-Kamish, and the Jangag. The last mentioned is a diversion 
from the Keikaus. It enters the town at the Liabzak gates, and 
divides it into two parts. 

The locality on waich this portion of the town is situated is 
undultting and cut up by deep ravines. There are many gardens 
both within and without the town. The leather 
industry is the principal feature of the Kukchi 
yiola, ‘Thus in the year 187) it was reckoned that out of a 
total number of 695 craftsinen, 341 were workers in hides 
and 218 were boot-makers, There are besides 6 brick-kilns, 
7 potteries, 22 mills of all kinds, and 22 ofl-presses. In the same 
yurta there are also 20 madrasas and 34 schools, 51 mosques and 
18 tombs, of which one, Shaikh Zenejin-Baba’s, is worthy of notice 
on account of its antiquity. Shaikh Zenejin-Baba was an exile 
from Bagdad, and was buried here 400 years ago, 

Yhe Bish-Agach yarfa, which oceuptes the southern corner of the 
town, consists of 32 mahalas—Yani-Bakkhan, 
Kamalan, Chakar, Darkhan, Zivak-Khoish-Kup- 

Ite divisions, ruk, Balian-Mashhad, Sarfaraz, Chahar, Ishan- 
Guar, Samarkand, Akshi, Darwaza, Zengata, Milhar, Chupan-Ata, 
Suzugala, Sari-Chapak, Jillik-Mashhad, Uzheg, Mivza-Khazi, Gul- 
Bazar, Kugurmach, ‘lers- \rik, Kuk-Mashhad, Kulgulik, Takalik- 
Mazar, Kara-Tash, Yalamkari, Mirat, Iskajua, Arpapaya, and Liuhik. 

In these meAalas there are 1,400 houses, with 12,150 inhabitants. 
The Bish-Agach yurta is intersected by three principal streets— 
Samarkand, Kamalan, and Bish-Agach. Of the canals which water 
this yurta together with the gardens belonging to it, the principal 
are the Aukhor, the Jati-Garman, the greater Tanishar, the Arpapaya- 
Atik, the Kabir-Arik, and the Alamdar, ‘diversions from the Ankhor 
itaclf. ‘The best gardens and fields belong to the inhabitants of this 
yurta, This is one of the causes of its limited population, for the 
owners, in order to look more closely after their gardens and fiells, 
often remove to the neighbourhood in which they lie. Thus the 
settlement of Katartal and the village of Zengata became established 
about 180 years ago, when the Bish-Agach people began to remov> 
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to these places from the town. The village is called Zengata, or, to 
speak more correctly, Zengi-Ata, because in it is situated the tomb 
of Zengi-Ata, a saint much respected in Central Asia, and to whose 
tomb vast crowds of people flock yearly when the fruit is beginning 
to ripen. They come from far off towns, like ‘Turkistan and 
Samarkand, not to speak of other parts of Tashkend itself, during 
the period for which this festival lasts. 

The principal industry of the Bish-Agach yurta is brick-making— 

wea waists a former speciality of Bish-Agach. In this 

: yurta there are 3 mudrasas, 16 private schools, 
and 68 mosques. 

From the above sketch of each yurta it will be seen that the 
population is grouped according to trades. Of course, representatives 
of other industries may be met with amongst those of a certain class, 
but they will be very few as compared with the particular trades in 
question. The space oceupied by the town is so large, that many of 
the people never know their neighbours in the adjoining alleys. 

The number of the different buildings in «Asiatic Tashkend 


Buildings of Asiatic is as follows :— 
Tashkend. 


Private houses occupied aes nee «13,260 
Empty houses and houses reserved for guests ai re 322 
Sarais (containing 519 shops) " 23 
Mudrusas (colleges) . “ 8 
Baths eae ess ore 8 
Mosques eae . 255 
Corn-grinding mills sa 16 
Other mills nds 42 
Shops in the great hazar— 

(a) Oceupied by traders Sas 2.324 

(b) Empty fas a 307 

(e) Booths net 594 


(d) Booths, empty 


96 


Shops. occupied by Sarta in the European quarter of the town 69 
(Russian Tashkend). 


The population of Asiatic Tashkend, according to the census of 
Population of Asiatic 1868, was as follows :— 





Tashkend. 
Families. Malea, Females. 
Sorts { residents « 16,496 39,580 34,213 
*“"[nun-residents a 22 987 aes 
residents iea 170 320 oe 
Tater os. { non-residents zs 37 ea 
Ri residents eee 24 54 
Kirgin -{ non-residents 7 ae 122 29 
Persi _..f Tesidents aoe ane 1 oo 
Oe ie -residents ee ae ese 
residents sis 6 10 9 
Afghans 2 roa eats on ae 6 oes 
: residents . 6 14 6 
Russians ssl cmeteableita ie Poa 18 ia 
J residents se 53 124 73 
weme “"{ non-residents vee 11 sé 
Hindus ... sas on oon 93 oes 
Chinese ves : wee is 3 
Total 16,775 41,977 34,715 





76,092 souls, 
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Russian or European Tashkend is not directly adjoining Asiatic 
Tashkend, because the wide Bossu canal flows 
between them. In spite of the short period of 
its existence, Russian Tashkend has developed 
very rapidly, 
Tn Tashkend is concentrated the whole of the administration of 
Hend-quarters of the the ‘Turkistan district, as well as that of the 
administration of the province of Sir-Daria. The Russian town has 
Turkistun district. been built very regularly, but ina style of its 
own. The wide streets are lined with two rows of stately poplars, 
which give to this portion of the town the appearance of a luxurious 
park, From behind the trees there peep out the houses. These are 
almost all one-storeyed buildings made of sunburnt brick, Many of 
them have iron roofs painted red, or oftencr a green colour. Recently, 
however, several public and private buildings have been erected of 
several storeys and made of hiln-burnt bricks. Fach house has its own 
garden attached to it, and in this garden there will, asa rule, be several 
fruit trees. The best garden iu the town is attached to the house of the 
Governor General, and it is kept up very well. During the summer 
and autumn it is open to the public, and on certain days a military 
band plays there. ‘T'o the town there is also attached a garden, which 
was laid out by the natives. This is called the Min * Uruk (or “ the 
thousand apricot trees.”) The Tashkend public has access 10 this like- 
wise. ‘The streets and gardens are bounded by wide canals; and these 
serve also for the watering of the roads every day during the 
summer. Hence in the Russian quarter of the town there is much 
less dust and the temperature is much lower than in the native quar- 
ter. There are many good shops in ‘Tashkend, where all the produe- 
tions of European industry can be obtained ; but everything is very 
dear. Native-made articles can he purchased in the bazar, ‘There is 
an observatory at Tashkend, 1} miles outside 
Observatory. the town. ‘There are also a theatre, preparatory 
schools for men and women, and several hotels. A Central Asian 
museum and public library have also been found- 
Public library. ed. ‘These were established under the auspices 
of Von-Kaufmann, Governor General of T urkistan. At present the 
library consists of 5,381 works in 9,734 volumes, vz. :— 


Russian or European 
Tashkend. 





Worka. Volumes. 
i 2.695 0. 
mek as Mobs 2761 
German we ve ue 850 1,450 
English, Latin, Italian, Swedish, Dutch, &c. 392 5U5 
Total ase 6,381 9,734 








h of the Tashkend public library consists of a collec- 

oe storie the tion of information relating to a gine 

Tre and istrict and to Central Asia gencrally. This 
ki ‘atrict and tan district an e 

Ccual idk eeuceilly. compilation is known under the name of the 

It is being prepared, under the guidance 


© Turki endium.” par f g 
af eel Pe airanads by the famous bibliographist Mejof, who 











* Bin in Turki wane u thoussud. 
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has up to the present time prepared 200 volumes. All articles in 
papers and journals, and likewise every pamphlet and book, are col. 
lected by M. Mejof, and placed in chronological order in’ layge 
volumes, which have one uniform binding. To these volumes is 
attached an alphabetically arranged catalogue, which facilitates search 
for the information which may be required. 

The Tashkend public library receives from the State a yearly sub. 
sidy of 1,300 roubles.* Of this amount, S00 
roubles are devoted to the maintenance of the 
library, and 500 to the purchase of papers, journals, books, and their 

Nawter of subscribers binding, &e, During 1578, 183 men were 
and volumes issued in almitted as subseribers, to whom were issued 
1878. 2,750 volumes, or an average number of 15 to 
16 per men. 

The number of inhabitants in Russian Tashkend was ascertained 

Population of Russian by a general census which took place in L875. 
Tashkend. This showed the number to be 4,85!) souls, exelu- 
sive of the troops. It should be observed that. these fieures give ouly 
the miniinum of the Rugsian population in ‘Tashkend. 


Subsidy by the State. 


The various classes are thus shown according to religious 


Religious. behets 

Souls. 
Orthodox ou ae vee wie 3,473 
Muhammadans .., ie des 3S 938 
Jews ies as8 ee wei 159 r 
Catholies os oss ae ia 155 
Lutherans iat we Nee es 115 
Hinds as F ty 
Evangelists 4 
Armenian-Gregorians 2 
Reformers ia 1 
English (Protestants) 1 


Total we 4,852 





Of these, 2,9S2 are men and 1,870 are women. 


According to trades the inhabitants of Russian Turkistan are 
thus classified :— 





Trades, 
Ecclesiastical and church emplorés eee ow 10 
Engaged in the military service oan ve G13 (4) 
Engaged in the civilemploy —... Bad ww. 525 (2) 
Physicians oe “ me we AL 
Acconcheurs tes a So $60 3 
Surgeons o, ea as ie 9 (3) 





* About £130.—Trans. 


Explanatory Notes. 


_ (1) Exclusive of troops and military commands, but inclusive of military 
Writers and servants occupying separate quarters. 


(2) Not including licensed writers. 


(3) In this number are not shown the surgeons who regularly attend at tho 
hospital and who live there. 
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Tradora se ~ 

Owners and directors of Tactoricn ” i. m 
Merchants’ clerks (stewards)... e 118 (5) 
Shopmen (clerks) tes 28 7 = a0 (3 
Counting-house clerks a on ae es ) 
Contractors and undertakers... oe . 4 
Holders of coach-slunds oes 7 na 18 (7) 
Cab-drivers wk his ee i 84 (4 
Tobaceonists oe ins me fe 2 ” 
Dealers in hides 17, = a 8 
Vodka distiller ma ase a ae 1 
Brandy distillers te ie sa a 2 
Vine-dressers ae on eae - 3 
Photographera see das «a a 9 (9) 
Compositors es : “i : 0 
Printers cua ae ea % a 
Agent... ose one aif a 1 
Postal employés eae i ids 

Post-hoys ? eee ae Fert 2 i Co 
Messengers et Fou ote Bs 2 

Ta 2 

Ca 2 
Mullah + in 
Asanchi 1 
Watchmen ne ae ai - 40 
Porters (literally black workmen) ea +. 241 (14) 
Cigarette manufacturers wee 2 
Florist 1 
Confectioners 2 
Sausage-makers 4 
Beer-brewers o's a 2 
Hair-dressers (wig-mnkers) wes 5 
Roefreshment-room proprietors 6 
Billiard-markers 3 
Tlouse-keepers 5 
Apothecaries 4 
Tutors 4 
‘Teachers asi ace G (15) 
Licensed copyists 31 
Soap-boiler 1 
Engraver 1 (26) 
Book-bindera vie 2 
Lucifer watch-makers 2 
Chimney-sweep 1 
Varvi l 
Locksmiths a 





(4) Principally relail salesmen tmding in the bazars. In this number are like 
wise shown proprictors of hotels and cafe-restaurants, keepers of drink- 
ing establishments, wine-ccllars, and various kinds of shops and magazines. 

(5) Including old and trusted employers. 

(6) Principally those employed in wine.shops (women included.) 

(7) Including six who are hkewise drivers. 

(8) Principally Tatars, 

(9) Including attendants, sch as finishers, printers, and also apprentices. 

(1t) Including inspectors, &e. . 

(11) Principally Kirgiz of the Kurama district. 

(12) All Sarts. 

(13) ‘The mullah and the azanchi (who from the minaret aummona the Faith- 
ful to prayers) are attached to the mosque built for the use of the 
native inhabitants of Russian Toshkend. — 

(14) For the most part Mussulmans, Sarts, Kirgiz, and Tatars, 

(15) Inclusive of governesses and fastitudrices. 

(16) ILe is also a seal-cutter. 








Coopera eee ane oe es: 6 
Blacksmiths ote e63 we . =6-80 
Carpenters ven oe tee (26 
Joiners (cabinet-makers) se : 

Thrashers wee 

Planer 

Water-carrier 

Harness-makers 

Store-sellera 

Tailors 

Boot-makers 

Shov-maker 

House-pninters 

Plasterers 

Turner iis 

Maker of French flooring 
Wheel-wrights 

Coach-builder 
Carriage-epringmaker 
Horticulturists, florists, &e. 
Bakers ee gue 
Eubroiderers in gold and silver ... 
Walchmakers ae ss 
Fishermen ase 
Masic-sellers aii vei 
Hawkers of bread and cakes... 
Bath-keepers a aes 
Armoutets tee 
Masons (bricklayers) ... ane 
Hattors, hosiers, &e. ... ai 
Upholsterer ‘ 
Butchers ed . 
Workers in gold... Se 
Tiler ste 

Sawyers 

Translators 

Glazier te 
Keepers of licensed houses 
Prostitutes 
Servants 
Coachmen 
Female cooks 
Male cooks 
Grooma 
Nurses 
Wet-nurses 
Parlour maids ove 
Seamatresses and modistes 
TLaundresses Tes nee 
Without any defined occupation ... 


a 


a 
Om wee 


ew 
Here 


(17) 


1 
1 
; 15 

37 
3 
3 
5 


“Total 


Amongst the above there are 532 women who have fixed occupations. 





(17) Also market-gardeners. 

(18) Also licensed, and principally Jews. 

(19) That is, proprietors of the baths. The servants attached to the baths are 
shown under the head of servants. 

(20) Including also their pupils. 

(21) All Mussulmans. The women are included. 

(22) All Mussulmania. In this category are included those who are married and 


who live in the licensed houses with their husbands, brothers, fathers, 
children, &c. 


(23) Including officers’ servants (soldiers). 


The following is the classification of the population of Russian 
Percentage of ages. Tashkend according to ages :— 


Less than 10 years of age we see 
From 10 to 15 t es iy: S 2) 
» 15 to 20 ae ee 461 
» 20 to 30 a me 1,588 
» 30 to 40 oe e 1 L1G 
» 40 to 50 on ree - S96 
» 50 to 60 . . ‘100 
» 60 to 70 a a a 24 
More than 7u els Be fe AZ 
4,852 


Tt will be seen from this table that younger people in full vigour 
Young persons more (from 20 to 40) preponderate amonest the inha- 
numerous than older. bitants of Russian Tashkend, and that children 
and adults then follow in respect of numbers. 
When the Russians occupied the Trans-Ili tract in the year 1853 
Varn avith the object of securing Russian rule over the 
ernci. r “ a 
great horde, fort Vernei was (in the year fol- 
lowing) raised on the spot where in the middle ages the town of Almata 
stood, ‘fhe word A/mata implies “ the presence of apples.” The place 
was known to the whole trading world. 1t was alsoastation on the 
great road along which, amongst others, Genoese merchants went to 
China, Fort Vernei was at first the centre of the administration of 
the Ala-Tau district, which has since been placed under the Military 
Governor of the province of Semipalata. But on the establishment of 
the Turkistan military district it was made a provincial town of Semi- 
rechia, and began to be called the town of Vernei. ‘The natives, 
however, and many Russians still call it by its old name of Almata. 
Vernei is on the river Almatinka, and it lies ona flat and sandy 
Ite situati locality, at the very base of the Trans-Ili Ala-Tau. 
ae es The Almatinka takes its rise in an unusually 
picturesque spot in the mountains, and flows very swiftly and with 
noise and seething along a very stony bed. On issuing from the hills 
the river continues to preserve its former velocity and character of bed, 
notwithstanding that the surrounding country is flat. The Almatinka 
is about 7 feet wide and 7 inches deep. It is fordable at all times 
of the year. The volume of its water is annually diminished. This 
circumstance is accounted for intwo ways. Firstly, immediately the 
river leaves the mountains, its waters are diverted into artfs or canals 
used for the irrigation of fields, gardens, and orchards; and secondly, 
the destruction of the forests at the sources of the stream. The 
Almatinka falls into another mountain stream, the Keskelen, which, 
Derivationof the word in turn, enters the river Ili. The Almatinka is 
Almatinka. so called because its mountain sources are thickly 
clothed with apple (a/ma) and apricot trees. 
Vernei lies at aheight of 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, and 
. : enjoys a warm, healthy climate. The summer 
Climate of Verne. heats go down to 30° in the shade* The in- 


habitants, however, notice that its climate is hecoming severer every 








—® Reaumur reckuning.— Zrans. 


42 
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year. Atfirst the cold of the winter was more bearable than it ig 
now, and the snow only lasted for a few days. OF recent years the 
winters have become quite Russian in character, and last for three 
months. There is not a doubt but that the destruction of the forests 
in the neighbourhood of the town has had a pernicious effect, and 
has produced these changes. In summer the heat is scarcely bearable 
during the day time ; but the evenings and nights are always cool, iu 
consequence of the close prosimity of the Ala-Tau peaks, which are 
covered with perpetual snow. The sudden changes of temperature 
during the day give rise to intermittent fevers ; and these constitute 
the prevailing sickness of the place. During the summer to the fevers 
rust be added bowel complaints, which are caused by the immoderate 
use of ripe or rather imperfectly ripe fruit. The non-observance, 
too, of rules for insuring both pure air and water has likewise an 
injurious effect on the health of the inhabitants. Every kind of 
filth and impurity either remains exposed before the houses and 
in the streets or is thrown into water. Thus both air and water 
become tainted. The Kalmaks are zealous workers to this end, and 
their race is celebrated for its extreme want of cleanliness, Many of 
these people live both in the town and in the neighbourhood and on the 
banks of the Almatinka. 


The prevailing winds are north-west and east. The former comes 
Soacbaiinaciad from lake Balkhash and raises the sand of the 
ren eee Bed-Pak-Dal steppe. It also brings rain-laden 
vapours. The easterly wind is more frequent during the spring season. 


Apples ripen at Vernei in the beginning of August; apricots in the 
latter half of June, and barley and wheat in July. — The average tem- 
perature of Vernei, as ascertained in 1861 by M. Golubef, is + 5° 6’ 
Reaumur. The town of Marscilles, which is situated almost on the 
same parallel of latitude as Vernei, has an average temperature 
of + 11° 3’R. Hence cherries, peaches, and oranges ripen there, 
which do not grow at Vernei. On the other hand, the vine has been 
introduced there, and not without success. 


The neighbourhood of Vernei, away from the mountains, is flat 
and painfully uniform. The southerly horizon, however, which is closed 
in by the Ala-Tau range, is singularly picturesque. This range reaches 
heights of 14,000 feet, so that its peaks are always buried in snow. 
During a past not far distant not only the slopes but also the lower spurs 
of these mountains were covered with thick forests. Now grass alone 
grows on the summits; and the clear bright emerald green colour of 
this mingles with the dark green of the few fir trees that still remain on 
the hill tops. The whole picture is crowned with snow, that stands 
out in the bright blue azure of the heavens. Rain often falls in the 
mountains, causing them to be shrouded, as with a veil, in dark mists, 
which, as they rise upwards, become whiter, and take all manner of 
quaint forms, and finally gradually melt away into space. The 
spectacle presented by the lower spurs in spring (in April) is 
very beautiful. At that season the nomads set fire to the old grass, 
in order to help the growth of the new. The heavens become 
ted with the glow of the flames, which fill the whole neighbourhood 
with waves of light. But, however beautiful the Ala-Tau mountains 
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appear from the plains below, the scene in the mountains themselves 
is yet grander and more striking. The luxuriant growth of the 
valleys and gorges, the streams as they burst forth seething 
through their rugged banks, the paths and tracks winding like 
serpents over the precipices—all combine to produce an impression 
which can never be effaced. With every step forward, the view changes 
as in a kaleidoscope, and each aspect appears more striking and effect- 
ive than the one preceding it. In the Ala-Tau mountains fir trees 
are most abundant; then, in lesser quantities, come apple, apricot, 
sida, ash, juniper, and birch. 
The town of Vernei consists of the following parts,—the station 
Divisions of the town of Almatinka (the old part of the town), the 
of Vernei. settlement of Almatinka, the Tatar suburb, and 
new Vernci, which has been built since 1870. The latter comprises 
several stone or rather brick buildings, whilst the older portions of 
the town are built entirely of fir planks and timbers. Both the 
old and new towns have been regularly laid out. The streets 
are straight, level and wide, and are, as a rule, bordered, though 
sparsely, with trees. To some of the houses gardens are attached. 
The wooden houses of the town in appearance resemble Russian 
izbas (huts) with wooden roofs. They are all cold, beeause (1) they are 
not caulked with moss,* but with hay, which either rots or is dragged 
out by the birds, and therefore chinks are always appearing in the walls ; 
and (2) the wooden floors and ceilings warp and produce cracks which 
let in the cold air. Besides which, the inhabitants of Vernei do not 
know how to use double windows and doorframes in winter.t 
The number of buildings in Vernei is as follows :— 
Stone, Wooden. 


Charchest a ee vo 1 1 
Mosques Ne eae Ree ane I 
Domiciles age one Seu 234 972 
Two-storeyed houses moe sg 4 9 
Shops ee eee on oes 226 
Booths ae ase ie an 164 
Enting-houses§ os - eee on 21 
Mills ose we tee oes 62 

Total «. 239 1,456 


All the above particulars relate to the year 1871. In 1863 there 


a Stone. Wooden. 





Churches we ae wa tee 1 
Houses En we eee 1 a8 
Magazines and shops hat iis we . 
Mills tos tes a cae 
" ‘Total a 1 = 766 
* In Russia a peculiar kind of moss, called cuckoo flax, ia used for this purpose.— 
re urea should be added the possibitity 


i yeni ttending wooden struct: : 
of theis Meus aa Daring 1871 there was an ontbreak of fire he three auerent 
occasions, and property destroyed to the amount of 3,462 roubles 70 kopeks.— Author. 


ba! a een me built, but thie has not as yet risen above the foundations.— 


Author. 
i § “Part of these ie made of lime-burnt bricks and part of bealen clay.~Awuthor. 
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Consequently during a period of eight years the number of buildings 

. . in Vernci has more than doubled. In the same 

Population of Verne. Proportion, too, the number of inhabitants 
has increased. 

The town of Vernei is remarkable for the diversity of its population, 
The larger proportion are Cossacks, the original settlers. ‘Then follow 
little Russians, recent arrivals, who occupy a suburb themselves, 
south of the city. Amongst the number of colonists are a few Chuvashi, 
Mordvians, Cheremisses, and other Volgan peoples. In addition 
to the above, there are Tatars, who have a quarter of their own; 
Sarts, who have come from other towns of the Turkistan district (Aulia- 
Ata, Chimkend, Tashkend, and Khokand), and also from Kashgaria; 
Kirgiz, who have adopted asemi-settled mode of life ; Kalmaks, who 
came from Kulja after the Chinese devastation of 1864 (many of 
these have embraced Christianity ; they are employed in Vernei prin- 
cipally as daily labourers) ; Chinese, who have come from the Celestial 
Empire for purposes of trade; and lastly, Jews, who are also 
engaged in trade. 


The following is a summary of the population of Vernei according 





Population. to races and occupations :— 
Return of 1871, Males. Females, Total. 

Nobles {raividad on Bs 
Citizens of note... es 8 5 13 
White clergy ats on 8 12 20 
Merchants cde es 174 107 281 
Burgesses a be 1,176 1,306 2,482 
Peasants i See 174 101 275 
Colonists ve ia 6 3 8 
Military class oP as 2,512 250 2,762 
Cossacks ae wae 2,048 1,839 3,887 

Retired soldiers and those on un- 
limited leave ... Se 583 180 763 
Sarts eee ii 459 106 665 
Chinese ws has 9 3 12 
Kirgiz as ie 271 132 403 
oey sen 91 52 143 
Kalmake { na hs 107 81 188 
one we 187 93 260 
Other persons ie ie 194 83 277 
Total ee 8,186 4,457 12,637 


From the above table it will be seen how greatly the Russian 

Disproportion of the inhabitants exceed in number the native, and 
heres. how much the males are in excess of the females. 
For every 100 men there are 5! women. In 1863 there were 
4,322 males and 1,842 females, or a total of 6,164. The proportion 
was then +3 women to 100 men. Notwithstanding, therefore, that 
the population has doubled itself within a period of eight years, 
the disproportion between men and women has become more 
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excessive.* With reference to births and deaths in the town of Vernei, 
Birth und death re we have the following information. ‘These de- 


turns. tails refer exclusively to the Russian populati 
i ; lation 
which, as we have said above, exceeds the native.— oe , 
Year 1871, Males. Females, Tolal. 
Births. ah ath 308 = 288 S596 
Deaths... wie 263 220 483 


The excess of births over deaths was in the case of the males 45 
females 68, and of both sexes 113. cornea 
The ages of those who died are thus shown :— 


Year 1871. Males, Females. Total. 
Under 1 year eae he 99 94 193 
From lto 5 years ie ae 47 57 104 

» 5, IO, asa 4 5 9 
» lO, 16 ,, 7 2 9 
» 15, 2 ,, 2 2 4 
» 20, 25, 22 6 28 
» 25, 30 ,, 16 6 22 
» 35, 40, 8 6 14 
» 0, 4, 9 6 15 
» 45, 50 ,, 8 5 13 
» 60, 55 ,, ee wie 2 2 4 
» 554 60 ie as 6 4 10 
» 60, 63 ,, i 4 4 8 
» 6, 7, 4 4 8 
» 0, 7 5 6 ll 
» 7%, 8 ,, 3 1 4 
» 80, 8 , 3 3 8 
» 85, 90 , 1 i 1 
» 9, 9, na ea os vi es 
» 95, 100, wa ee fee 2 2 

Total wa 2501S 48 

The representatives of the several creeds are 
Creeds. : 
as follows :— 

Religion. Males. Femaler, Total. 
Roman Catholics i as 136 1 137 
Protestants is 5 22 2 24 
Muhammadans Res ig 530 152 702 
TBhuddhists es wei 136 67 203 
Jews fu a 4 see 14 
Raskolniks (or dissenters from the 

Russo-Greck Church)... aa 15 13 26 
Total « 873 235 1,308 


The rest of the population belong to the orthodox faith. 


* According to the census taken on the a April 1879 at Vernei and in the 
station and suburbs attached to it, the population of both sexes was found to be 14,837, 
exclusive of the troops. With the troops, the figurea amounted to 18,429 souls. The 
former figures are made up aa follows :— 

Pepulation of both serca in the new portion of the town, 6,934. . 
In the Tatar suburb, with the cattle out grazing in the Khokhlatskoi suburb, tho 
great hollow, the island of Soroch, the prisons, hospitals and Kuznetsof’s wine- 
esaing works, 2,230. 7 
In'tho station of the Greater Almatinka (3,805) and in the settlement of the 
Lesser Almatinka (1,868), 5,673.—duthor. : . ees . 

+ Thero is an error hero of 26 probably—some mistake in the printing. This very 

often occurs in Russian books where Agures are concerned, Totals are seldom checked. 
—Trans. 
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The principal occupation of the people is agriculture. The follow. 
Occupation of the Ing are the kinds of cereals—rye (spring and 
population. autumn crops), wheat, oats, barley, millet, and 
buckwheat. And in addition to these, a considerable number of pota- 
toes are raised. The figures for 1871 are— 


Sown. Raised. 
aprin oi 498 1,754 
Rye { aes sg 2.19 2,922 
Wheat (autumn) ‘ ee 1,937 19,022 
Oats oo a 3,079 33,831 
Barley : 420 1,881 
Buckwheat 23 


Potatoes on 223 
The amount of grain raised just serves for home consumption and none 
is exported, except what is suld to the Kirgiz and used in wine and beer 
breweries. The inhabitants have taken very readily to market 
gardening. Amongst the fruits which they cultivate, a peculiar kind 
of smooth melon raised from Kulja sced is worthy of mention. 


One cannot avoid speaking too of yet another branch of Vernci 
industry—one that is rarely met with throughout 
Central Asia. That of apiculture.* This began 
here in the year 1857. In 1859 there were 254 hives. In 1871 they 
had 75 apiaries and 1,456 hives. The years 1869-70 were unfavour- 
able for apiculture on account of the drought, which dried up the flowers 
of the grasses and trees, so that the bees could get therefrom no pollen. 


After agriculture the chief branch of popular industry at Vernei is 
cattle-breeding. In 1871 the amount of farm 


Apiculture. 


Cattle-breeding. tock and other animals at Vernei was as fol- 
lows :—= 

Horses 7 ‘ aes 3,611 
Horned cattle 2 aa ane 2,266 
Sheep . ice “ 729 
Swine oe a 449 
Goats 126 
Cumels 88 

Total o 7,269 





In 1862 there were only 4,460 head. 


Of the larger industries may be mentioned wine-pressing, 


Miscellaneous indus. V0d@ka-distilling, hide-covering, and brick-mak- 
tries. ing. The rest are carried on ona very small 
scale. Thus— 

Industry. Quantity. Value. Labourers. 

‘Vedros. Roubles. No. 
1 Wine-press 45,000¢ oe 171,000+ 145 
1 Beer brewery 1,755 Ss 1,540 5 
3 Hide tannery 23,659 ae 82,774 57 
11 Brick kilns + 620,000 ¥ 7,800 52 
1 Vodka distillery... 1,688 7,524 6 
17 Total 270,638 265 





© Apiculture is also an industry of the station of Lepsa.— Atthor. 


+ A cedro may be said to be about 2°7 gallons, and a rouble equal to 2s,—Trane. 


The trade of Vernei, thanks to its favourable position between 
Progress of the trade roads leading from Kulja to Tashkend and to 
of Verne, Khokand and from Kashgar to Semipalata, is 
developing in a remarkable manner. In old times caravans passing 
by way of Vernei did not stop there. Now they dischar, : lee 
and take up merchandise for sale elsewhere, esides a as 
chants from Tashkend and the neighbouring states come here Sorel 
to carry on a protracted trade, About Vernei there takes place eal 
a conte ee These are purchased from the Kirgiz 
not only to supply Tashkend and Kulja, bu Petropay. ‘ch 
is fire thon 300 miles distant. RR emt Hue 
At present there are two bazars at Vernei—one large, the other 
ane small. Jn 1871 there were 390 shops, whilst in 
1863 there were about 50 and in 1859 only 20. 
The trade of Vernei has increased to such an extent, that order 
has been secured on the frontier, and friendly relations are maintained 
with the neighbouring states.* 
Education has been attended with some success in Vernei. ‘There 
Bide sien: are now the following schools and educational 
institutions :— 
(1) School at the station of Almatinka, in which there are 175 
boys and 39 girls. 
(2) Parish school at the station of Almatinka, containing 45 boys. 
(3) A Mussulman school in the Tatar suburb, with 70 pupils under 
the tutelage of a mullah, 
(4) An industrial school, with 21 pupils, who are taught various 
trades, besides reading and writing. 
(5) School of horticulture, with 21 pupils, who are being taught 
by an experienced gardener from the Crimea. 


(8) An academy for women. 
(7) An academy for men. 

Tn the parish industrial schools not only Cossack children, but 
those of the privileged class, are admitted; but the number of the 
latter is not large. In 1878 a very good library was founded at the 
Military Bureau. In it there are 2,000 volumes of various reading. 
There is noticeable a great desire on the part of the people to 
benefit themselves by the books from this library. From the 
i August 1878 to the i", April 1879, ¢.e., during a period of eight 
months, 1,474 person were admitted, to whom were issued 2,749 


books. 

® The following are the pricea of some of the articles in the Vernei market :— 
Rye flour =a kul (9 puds, 324tbs, weight) 4 roubles 25 Aopeks; the same 
quantity of wheat flour 4 roubles and 64 Fopeks, For grinding rye or wheat the charge 
is 23 kopeks. A pud (36Ibs.) of rice costs 2 roubles 47 Kopeks; a chevert 
(2001ba,) vf oats 22 roubles 82 kopeks; a pud of hay, 18 kopeks; 8 pud of 
beef 2 roubles 13 kopeks; a pud of mutton 1 rouble; a pud of cow's butter, 
12 ronbles 24 Kopeks; a pud of fresh fish, 2 roublea 3 Hopeks; a pud of 
sult, 70 kopeks; a pud of atearine condles, 17 roubles 56 kopeks; a pud of 
tallow candles, 5 roubles 84 kopeks; 7 feet of firewood, 4 roubles 13 kopeks ; 
nvedro (27 gallons) of wine, 6 roubles 55 kopeks ; a vedro of spirits, 3 roubles 
11 kopeks ; a pud of honey, 10 roubles 20 kopeks ; apud of bar iron, 4 roublea 70 
kopeks, Pay of a workman per diem—by himself, 35 Xopeks ; with a horse, 1 rouble 
10 kopeks ; with a pnir of oxen, 1 rouble 75 kopeks.— Author. 
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The town of Kulja, about which there is some talk at pre- 

sent, is called “old Kulja,” to distinguish 
it from “new” or “Chinese Kulja,” 
whieh was destroyed in 1866, and which lay at a distance 
of 23 miles to the south-west of the old town. Old Kulja is 
situated in the wide valley of the river Ili, on its bank and 
2 miles distant from it. The Ili below Kulja flows between open 
banks, with a wide and copious stream. he right bank both here 
and throughout the course of the river is steeper than the left, 
The width of the river below Kulja is about 
180 yards. Passage across is performed hy 
means of three ferry boats, which are maintained by a Russian manu- 
facturer. On account of the velocity of the current, especially when 
it is windy, the process of crossing is slow. The river is frozen 
for about sixty days of the year, z.c., from the end of December 
to the end of February. For a long time past timber has been 
floated down the Ili from the upper to the central portion of the 
river. 

The soil in the vicinity of the town is a sandy clay, and is very 
fertile. The climate of Kulja is warm, healthy, 
and agreeable. The summer heats go up to 
33° Reaumur in the shade, but the sultriness is considerably reduced 
by the rains which fall during the summer. Thanks to the spring 
showers, grain can be raised about Kulja without the aid of irriga- 
tion, ‘The winters are equable. Snow lasts for about 14 months. 
The temperature in winter goes down to 24° Reaumur. 
The Kulja valley is sheltered on all sides, except the west, 
by high mountains. This fact, it would seem, is explanatory 
of the mildness of the climate, which, in connection with the 
southerly situation of the country, admits of the cultivation of 
the more delicate trees and fruits. ‘Thus in the gardens of 
Kulja there grow peaches, apricots, pomegranates, grapes, apples, 
pears, and mulberries.* All these fruits are small, but the trees, 
through neglect, may be almost said to be wild. In Sudun, which 
lies 27 miles to the west of Kulja, the fruit is ineomparably better ; 
and therefore, since the arrival of the Russians, the natives have begun 
tograft their trees with Sudun shoots. In the neighbourhood of 
Kulja cotton is grown, but, through lack of enterprise, in limited 
quantities. Apricots ripen at Kulja in the second half of June, and 
peaches in the end of July or the beginning of August. 


The prevailing wind is from the west, z.e., from the low lands of 
Prevailing wind. the Ti. This wind brings with it fugs and rain. 
Kulja is remarkable for the diversity of its population. Here, and 
Diversity of the popu- indeed throughout the whole of the valley of 
a of hulja. the lli, the most varied specimens of race are 
mixed up. Upto 1860, the Chinese sovereignty was established over 


the country, but the Dungans and Taranchis over whom they ruled 
were much more humerous. 


Kulja. 


River Ili. 


Climate of Kulja. 


va” The mulberry tree growa freely. In 1876 an attempt was made to introduce 
silkworins ; and this has shown that silkeulture in Kuljn ia capable of success.— Author. 
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Aware of their intellectual superiority over the natives, the 
Behaviour of the Chi- Chinese Government and officials were want to 
nese towardy the Dun- give expression to itin their dealings, which 
Bans and ‘Taronchis. were distinguished for their haughty and con- 
ceited character. The people were burdened with various im- 
posts. Besides this, the inhabitants of the province of Ili were 
obliged to maintain at their own cost the numerous herds of the 
Bogdi-Khan, The property of the people was never safe. If any 
sort of thing pleased a Chinese official, he would take it without 
any parley. It was the same thing if the wife or the daughter 
of a Dungan or a Taranchi pleased him. In addition to 
all this, the people underwent other humiliations. On meeting a 
Chinese, a native of the country was obliged to stand up if sitting, 
and to dismount if riding. Such a chain of offences, humiliations, and 
Its effects. insults exhausted all patience. The Dungans 
and ‘Taranchis rose in rebellion, and exacted 
terrible retribution from their oppressors. The Central Chinese Gov- 
ernment in its impotence remained passive spectators of the 
slaughter and the alienation of their provinces. The Dungans 
having thrown off the yoke of the Chinese, had soon to yield 
the sovereignty of the province of Ili to the Taranchis. 


The origin of the Dungans is problematical. The date of their 
Supposed originof the arrival in their present locality is lost in the 
Dungans, ages of antiquity. In Kulja there is a tradition 
that the Dungans came there with Timur, and that this hero, having 
married a Chinese princess, reccived from the Bogdi-Khan the govern- 
ment of the province of Jli. The followers of Timur followed their 
leader’s example, and also married Chinese women. Subsequently, 
when Timur returned to his own country, his companions remained 
and received the land in return for their services, Hence the 
Dungans consider themselves its rulers by right. 


In type of countenance, the Dungans more closely resemble the 
Turkish race,—the Uzbegs and Sarts inhabiting Tashkend, Kashgar, 
and other towns of Turkistan,—than they do the Chinese. They 
profess the Mussulman faith. In all other respects, language, dress, 
and mode of life, they are veritable Chinese. Whilst completely pre- 
serving the Chinese costume, the Ili Dungans, however, follow the 
Mussulman custom of shaving the head and wearing skull-caps. 
In any case it may be supposed that the Dungans at first belonged 
to a Turkish race, and that they then mixed with the Chinese and 
gleaned civilisation from them, And since in matters of religion the 
Chinese are the most easy-going people in the world, whilst the 
Mussulmans, on the contrary, are extremely fanatical, the Dungans 
adhered to their original faith, but at the same time took from the 
Chinese everything else. 

The Taranchis belong to a purely Turkish race. They were 

removed en masse during the middle of the last 

Toranclie: century from Eastern Turkistan (the towns of 

Turfan, Ak-Su, Kashgar, &c.) in order to restore agriculture and hus- 

bandry in the Ili valley, which had been devastated and conquered 

not long before by the Chinese. The werd Yaranck in Chinese 
43 
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means “a workman.” As the Chinese rule extended, to the num- 
ber of the exiles were added criminals and persons generally of bad 
character. No less than 7,000 families were thus exiled. By inter. 
marrying with the Dungans, they increased and became so strong, 
that, after the Chinese were driven out of the country, they wrested 
the sovereignty from their Dungan confréves and established their 
own rule. Having lived under Chinese protection and civilisation, 
the Taranchis, both in Kulja and other towns of the province of 
lli, appropriated much from the Chinese. heir women go about the 
streets with unveiled faces, notwithstanding the strict injunctions of 
the Shartat to the contrary. In their houses they have introduced 
improved surroundings. In their rooms there are beds. They sit down 
toeatat table. They use stools, and even chairs of simple workmanship, 
In their dress the ‘Taranchis do not strictly conform to the pre- 
cepts of the Kuran, as they have learnt to displace on occasions 
the wide and awkward 4/adat by a much shorter and more convenient 
kaftan, hey have learnt, too, from the Chinese the use of coal as 
fuel and for generating heat in factories and the like. 


The Taranchis comprise the greater part of the population of old 
Kulja; and that is why the physiognomy of its inhabitants has not 
a purely Chinese character. It is remarkable that the two principal 
mosques of Kulja should be built in a purely Chinese style, whilst 
the Chinese pagoda has the appearance of the very simplest hovel. 
There are very tew buildings left in Kulja of kiln-burnt brick, with 

Hisldnis ob alte figured inscriptions and tiled roofs, such as were 

mmmengs of erected by the Chinese. Almost all the houses 
are made of beaten clay, have thatched roof, are low, dark and ugly, 
and of the type common to all Muhammadan buildings throughout 
the towns of Central Asia. 


There are two bazars in Kulja, The Taranchi bazar, which is in 
the fort, and the Chinese, which is in the outskirts 
of the town. These bazars are distinguished 
from those of Central Asia generally, in so far that the shops are 
sumewhat more roomy, whilst the counters, which are built into them, 
bar the entrance and separate the vendors from the purehasers. The 
streets of the bazar are open to the sky, so that they are sheltered neither 
from the rain nor from the glare. In the Chinese bazar women may 
be seen purchasing at the shops, and there we find too flowers, 
a purely Chinese speciality; for in the Muhammadan towns of 
Central Asia the sale of {lowers is considered a complete absurdity. 
In the bazar of the Chinese quarter there are several restaurants, 
in which those who desire can satiate themselves for 20 Aopets 
(about (d.), whilst the hungry individual may hope to have his 
appetite appeased. The variety of the dishes in these restaurants is 
astonishing. In order to enter one of these establishments, it is neces- 
sary to first pass through the kitchen, which leads directly into 
the street, and thus excites the olfactory nerves of passers- 
by. Notwithstanding that these kitchens are neatly kept, aud the 
preparation of the viands is fairly clean, a penetrating and stifling 
odour makes the presence of a restaurant known from afar; and 2 
European would need to have very strong nerves who could endure 
this odour for any length of time. 


Bazars of Kulja. 
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The principal streets of the town are paved with emall stones, along 
which flow canals with well-laid channels of brickwork. The town 
generally is poor and dirty, and the Chinese quarter is especially filthy. 
The people move about more in the Chinese quarter, whilst in the 
Taranchi bazar the stolid Mussulmans sit in their shops yawning 
and driving off the flies with a horse-hair plume, which they hold 
in their hand. In the Chinese bazar there is ceaseless movement, 
bustle, and noise. The vendors of wares scream and call out to 
purchasers. And crowds of children, some half-naked, others 
entirely so, chase one another, and move continually to and fro. 
Amongst the crowds of men there is a fair proportion of Chinese 
women, in their original costumes; and they, on their small and 
artificially compressed feet, find it dificult to walk about, so that 
they sway from side to side as though they were onstilts. At every 
step one encounters sellers whose whole stock-in-trade can be taken 
in one hand, and of which the value may be two or three Lopeks. 
Look at yon extremely dirty boy, holding in his fingers a piece of 
mutton and crying out its qualities as he advertises his goods! 
The greatest crowding, noise, and bustle go on in the so-called 
market place, where various eatables are being sold, and where 
perhaps for three or four kopeks a poor man will sufficiently appease 
his appetite. Ilaving satisfied their hunger, Chinese Jazaroni will 
establish themselves somewhere in the shade in the vicinity of a shop, 
and keep high festival the whole day. 


Trade in a Chinese bazar may be divided into three categories— 
Trade in the Chinese (1) regular trade, carried on in the shops in 
Dazar. which the more expensive articles are sold, such as 
mata, chintz, tea, sugar, iron, &c.; (2) casual trade, which takes 
place on tables placed in front of the shops, where the cheaper 
things are sold, vz., common soap, mirrors, wooden combs, inferior 
tobacco, needles, handfuls of Russian sweetmeats, &., and which 
are packed up at night and in the morning again displayed; (3) 
hawking trade, carried on from baskets, or it may be from the hand, 
under which category falls the sale of eggs, fruits, birds, and 0 on. 


Now there are no sort of good articles to be got in Kulja. Up 
Falling off of quality to the year 1806, one could buy there Chinese 
of wares. silken webs, porcelain articles, and precious 
stones. Now the better class of webs and porcelain are of 
archeological rarity, and extremely dear. On the first Russian 
occupation of Kulja, Chinese dusthan* formed a special article of 
trade. But these have since been bought up. 


The town, which is dirty and unattractive in its exterior, appears 
cven more so inside the houses and courtyards. The latter are 
heaped up with every sort of impurity, and in the former dirt and 
disorder exceed all description. The abodes even of the rich and well- 
{v-do folk display an absence of light, ventilation, and cleanliness. 
Chinese houses are, morcover, distinguishable for a special and 
peculiarly penetrating odour. 


® Small copper or iron statues representing gods.—duthor. 
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Of public buildings in Kulja, besides the two mosques above 
Pablie buildings alluded to, the Chinese pagoda is worthy of 

me notice. The entrance to it leads through 
several dirty dwellings. In front of one of these in a dark comer 
there is a passage, in which children assemble for instruction in 
the tenets of Confucius. Each pupil has in his hand a book, and all 
read together, or rather screech, asis done in Jewish and Mussulman 
schools. 

The sanctuary itself is contained in a dark, but fairly spacious, 
room. The surroundings strongly call to mind 
a Catholic church. Against a wall stands a 
large dais, on which are arranged various eatables, lamps, and vessels, 
From the latter issues incense. Behind this dais and on the wall on 
both sides of it are representations of a dragon. Figures of saints 
are distinguishable by their obesity and proportions. All along the 
walls hang flags, or rather banners. Finally, beside the dais, are 
suspended bells. Adoration is performed by a dirty and ragged indi- 
vidual, who, with a bundle of lighted candles in his hand, recedes 
from the altar to and fro, or makes endless obcisance, as with each peal 
of the bells he advances. On important occasions, instead of verbal 
prayers, papers are burnt containing petitions or written prayers. 
The change is made in the belief that, thus dealt with, the prayers will 
go sooner up to God.* 

Amongst the meee of Kulja Chinese are some eighty oe me 

isti « profess Christianity, and who call themselves 
a eae Catholics. They hava a small church of their 
own, or rather a chapel, which is situated in the outskirts of the town. 
This contains a lithographic representation of the Holy Mother 
and the Crucifixion, and two copper candlesticks and a bible in Latin. 
As a rule, however, these Kulja Catholics are very lax as to 
the essentials of their religion. They wear crosses round their necks 
and read prayers in the Latin language ; and they made a request to 
the authorities that they might be permitted to display these emblems 
on the outside of their dress. On the walls of the houses of these 
Kulja Catholics, inetead of holy pictures, one secs representations of 
the cross. Now and then, too, there appear rosaries with a cross, oF 
perhaps figures of a hand on which is emblazoned a_ cross. 


Christianity was introduced into Kulja by French missionaries, who 
came from Pekin. 


A Chinese pagoda. 





Religious buildings. The following particulars relate to the religi- 
ous and other buildings of Kulja :-— 
Year 1872. 

Orthodox churches ae as avs 1 
Roman Catholic churches ose wa aa 1 
Chinese pagodas oe oe ase 2 
Doe oe aa as 36 
Dwelling-houses ane ro ... 1,258 

Total ... 1,298 





es There is yet another original metho of praying. A paper, with prayers wrilten on it, 
ie placed ing wheel. The wheel then revolves yapidly, and for each tury on entire 
prayer has to be scparately pronounced. —Author. 
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Classifcationof popu- The population of Kulja is thus classed 
lation. according to races and professions :— 
Males. Females. Total. 














Russians, 
Nobles, hereditary Ae sey 6 4 10 
Nobles, direct eee ifs 12 ss 12 
Black clergy eee see 1, 1 
Burgesses ee os 19 7 26 
Peasants ies a 9 4 13 
Soldiers ses we «(TA 714 
Cossacks dee ve DHT, 257 

Total o. 1018 15 1,033 

i Natives. 

Taranchis tes ». 2,083 1,882 3,965 
Dungans a «202 206 — 408 
Chinese oe ww. = 976 776 = 1,752 
Other races* ase «370 225 «796 

Total «. 3,631 3,089 6,720 


Grond Total... 4,649 3,104. 7,753 











The population of Kulja, classified according to religions, is as 
follows :— 


Religion. Males. Females. Total. 
Orthodox aes w. 1,013 14 1,027 
Catholica aes ge 72 71 143 
Intherans se os 3 ae a 
Muhammadans sa .. 2,665 2,253 4,908 
Pagans one w= §=6$9068—="z=g 906 


Total ... 4,649 2,398 6,987 











The produce of Kulja isnot large. Recent disturbances and com- 
motions, which have harassed the province of 
Ili, have greatly impeded every useful occu- 
pation of the people, who are now only beginning to recover themselves 
and to start afresh. 
The number of shopsin the town is remarkable. It is650. But 
: the quantity of goods is insignificant, and is 
ee limited to the simple needs of the people. Sarts 
from Tashkend, Khokand and Kashgar, and Tatars from Vernei and 
Kapal, carry on the best trade. The principal articles of import are 
mata and khalats (or robes) from Kashgar and other Mussulman 
towns. From Vernei and Kapal come inferior kinds of chintzes, 
nankin, calico, plush, cloth; from Urumchi, metal wares; and from 
China, tea. In exchange for these goods are given sheep (sent 
principally to Kashgar), dressed lamb skins, raw hides, pottery ware, 
apples and apricots, fox skins, and the horns of the maral. The 
latter are bought up by the Chinese at Kiakhta at very profitable rates, 
and are used by them as a medicine in cases of exhaustion of 


strength. 


en 
* Including Kalmaks, Torguts, Manjurs, Kirgiz, Afgbans, and Sarts from Turkis- 
tan and Kashgar.—<Auéhor. 


Produce of Kulja. 
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Industries of all kinds in Kulja are at a lower ebb even than 
trade. The following gives the number of the 





Tndusien principal productions of the place :— 
Industry. No. Af it No. of srotk: 

Sonp-boiling factories... « 10 12,000 73 
Paper mills oe Be3 4 600 24 
Jron-smelting a és 5 600 20 
Potteries a see 2 960 6 
Dye-houses wae . 1 300 6 
Vermicelli manufactorics . 38 101 6 

Total we 25 14,461 139 


The inhabitants are but little occupied with agriculture, because 
many hands were taken away to fill the ranks of the Sultan’s army. 
Since 1872 the people have not been burdened with conscription or 
any sort of land taxes, and have therefore now really entered into 
agricultural operations. Crops of wheat here return 30 per cent.* 


Education in Kulja is represented by the following figures, 
showing the number of schools and the pupils 





Banesvion: attending them :-— 
Behools, Pupils. Total. 
Male. Female. 

Altached to the Chinese pagoda est 1 25 ae 25 
Attached to the large Muhammadan mosque... 1 60 10 7 
Maintained by mullahs aye: | 2 Ss 4 82 21 103 
Total ane 6 167 31 198 
Character of the The inhabitants of Kulja are distinguished 

people. for their mild and quiet demeanour. 


Samarkand lies between 39°38’ 50” north latitude and 36°37’ 
east longitude. It is the head-quarters of the 
administration of the Zarafshan district. The 
town is situated four miles to the south of the river Zarafshan, which 
waters the gardens and fields lying along its banks. 


Samarkand. 





© The prices in the Kulja market during 1872 were as follows. Whent ot ordinary 
times costs 7 to 8 kopeks a pud (36lbs.), but in 1872, in conscynence of wars and 
disturbances and of the large number of troops which had to be provisioned in the 
preceding year, the price per pud rose to 80 kopeks. The ordinary prices of rice, 
millet, barley, and clover were 15, 15, and 4 kopeks per pud respectively. The price 
of a pud of mutton varied from 70 kopeks to 2 roubles 40 Kopeks, A hundred 
eggs cost 30 kopeks. A fowl on first occupation of Kulja by the Russians cost 
2 kopeks ; but the price has since riaen to 8 kopeks. A pound of butter costs 30 Lopeks ; 
a pud of tallow candles, 5 roubles ; a pyd of mediwn quality sugar, 30 roubles. mily ”” 
tea ie sold at 1$ roubles per Ib. A picee of a mata, 18 arskins in length, costs form 60 
to 70 kopeks. Russian chintz sold at 22 Xopeks per arshin. Ticking and calico at 30 
and from 25 to 35 kopeks per arshin respectively. A cow costs from 16 to 25 roubles ; 
a horse from 20 to 60 roubles ; a sheep 3 roubles ; an ox from 25 to 40 roulles. A log of 
wood 14 feet long and 8 vershoks (about 14 inches) in diameter coats 2 roubles. A plank 
5 feet 10 inches long and 14 inches broad costa 10 kopeks. One of 7 feet in length 
and 14 inches broad 50 kopeks. Kiln-burnt bricks were aold at 2 roubles the thousand. 
Sun-burnt bricks at 1 rouble 60 kopeks per thousand, Native Inbourers wero paid at the 
tate of 15 kopeke per diem ; anda man witha horse received from 40 kopeks to 1 
rouble for a day’s work.— Author. 
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According to tradition, the founding of the town is to be 
Supposed origin of ascribed to an Arab Shaikh, whose combative 
the town, aspirations led him to the rich valley of the 
river Sogda (Zarafshan) in the fifth century B. C. The 
town was then called Marakanda. ‘he armies of Alexander of 
Macedon reached as far as this town, and its inhabitants showed him 
stroug opposition, so that when the town itself was taken, it was, 
according to the same tradition, razed to the ground. It was, how- 
ever, soon restored and fortified by a slave of Alexander of Macedon— 
one Samar—in whose honout it received its name, and it then became 
the capital of Sogdiana, one of the provinces formed out of the 
ruins of Alexander’s monarchy. The conquest of the country by the 
Greeks admitted of that Grecian civilisation which is so widely 
spread over Central Asia. Even now amidst the ruins of ancient 
omns jying in the basin of the Amu-Daria Greco-Bactrian moncy 
is Tound. 


The Arabs introduced into the countrics which they conquered a 
new religion and civilisation. Jenghis-Khan occupicd Samarkand in 
the beginning of the thirtcenth century ; and Tamerlane selected it as 
the capital of his vast sovereignty, whilst he propased to make it 
the first city in the world. During the period of a hundred 
years Samarkand was the centre of extensive learning and 
administrative and commercial activity. At this time, too, it con- 
tained more than 150,000 inhabitants. The mighty ruins of ancient 
buildings testify even now to the past greatness 
of this town. ‘The new or Mussulman town is 
not striking for its beauty. It is indeed like all other Central Asian 
towns, in that it has narrow, tortuous streets, bordered by mud _ walls, 
and ugly low houses, wretched shops resembling dog kennels, and the 
like. ‘Ihe best part of the town is the rigis/an, a small square formed 
by three old mosques, anda wadrasa standing at right angles to cach 
other. These buildings are the Tilia-Kari (or golden) college, the 
Shir-dar (so called because of the mosaic representation on the front 
of the building of two animals having the form of lions, the Persian 
shir), andthe Ulu-Begi. The last mentioned building was formerly 
renowned for its academy and observatory ; now it has become dilapi- 
dated fromage and the effect of earthquakes. 


Past greatness. 


The eastern part of Samarkand is adorned by an ancient: edifice 
of Persian architecture known under the name 
of Gur-Amir (* the Amir’s sepulehre”’). In this 
is Timur’s tomb. The mausoleum is crowned with a cupola, in shape 
like a melon placed on a carved bed. On the sides of the building 
rise two minarets, one of which has lately fallen down. The interior 
is octagonal in shape and consists of two rooms. ‘The floor is paved with 
white marble, and the walls are covered with beautiful blue arabes- 
que, and with sentences in gold from the Kuran. Timur’s sepulchre 
is made of dark-green jasper in the shape of an inverted pyramid. 
It is 8 fect high, and its base is 6 feet.* Thiestone was broken in 


Timur’s tomb, 








© This atono is remarkable on account of tho size of its mouolinth of nephrite.— 
Author. 
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transport after the capture of Samarkand by Shah-Nadir. By the 
side of the Amir’s sepulchre arte those of his tutor and several members 
of his family. All are enelosed in a grating of cut marble. B 
means of a narrow staircase one descends into a dark crypt, alsa 
ornamented with arabeaque. At the bottom of this vault are placed 
memorial tablets, which are arranged in precisely the same order as 
those in the upper room. Here, too, was preserved a copy of the 
Kuran written by Othman (third Caliph of the Faithful). With it 
were preserved some stains of the Caliph’s blood, who was slain whilst 
sitting on the copy of the sacred volume. These historical relics were 
sold on the capture of Samarkand by the Russians by mullahs of 
the town for a hundred roubles.* ‘They have since been placed in 
the Imperial Public Library at St. Petersburg. 


Of the memorials of old times, by far the greatest interest is awak- 

Mosque of Bibi-Kha- ened by the ruins of the mosque of Bibi-Kha- 
nun, Timur’s Chinese nun. This was built by the Chinese princess 
wife. Khanun, one of Timur’s wives. For the con- 
struction of this edifice—one that is striking in its dimensions and 
magnificence—the best architects and artists were sent for. The 
building occupies a vast space, and comprises three wings, which are 
connected by means of a square structure, containing the cells and 
auditories of one of the larger colleges. The main entrance gates were 
at some time or other cast from bronze, and covered with quota- 
tions and arabesque. One of the impoverished rulers of Bukhara 
subsequently converted these gates into money. Owing to the ravages 
of time, the walls of the building have in many places cracked and crum- 
bled away. ‘The best. preserved part of all is the western cupola. The 
walls of this are covered with polished mosaic, which is striking for its 
medley colours. The design has been very skilfully executed, and bears 
the marks of a cultivated taste. The colouring and the gold are in places 
as fresh as though they had but recently been placed there. In the 
middle of the building there isa huge table of white marble raised on 
nine low legs. The table is turned towardsa window, behind which 
Khanun (Timur’s wife) used to sit in private. On the table lay a large 
copy of the Kuran, with parchment leaves placed so that the consort 
of the dreaded conqueror could read it from her window. Not far 
from the building itself we were shown Khanun’s own tomb. It is 
now scarcely visible on account of the confused heap of ruins. 


Behind the city and close by are scattered the vast ruins of 
Timor'seummer palace, Timur’s summer palace Hazrat-i-Shah-Zinda, 
whither former rulers of Samarkand paid their 

reverence prior.to undertaking their triumphal entry into the city. 
Ancient wall of Sam. Samarkand, like the majority of Central Asiatic 
arkand. towns, is encircled by a wall. This is 9 
miles in circumference. The city takes the form of a fairly regular 
square, on the west of which projects a large citadel, which is girt with 
its own wall, about 8 feet in height and 10 feet thick at the 
base. The walls are castellated, having flanking towers. The 
citadel is the largest in Central Asia. The circumference of its walls 
measures 14 miles, and the interior occupies a space of 44 square miles 
a ne gh es ee aR 


* About £10! ! !—Trans. 
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English, The Russians now occupy the citadel, which has been orna- 

Citadel of Samarkana. ented by a beautiful Russian church. The 

citadel likewise contains the spacious palace 

of the Amir. This, on the Russian oceupation of Samarkand, was 
turned into a hospital. 

In this palace is the stone of such celebrity which is said to be 
Timur’s throue. It is called the Kok-Tush.* 
The stone has been put up on the terrace, which 
adjoins an inner square eourtyard. In colour the stone is grey- 
ish, with dark streaks. It is of fairly large proportions, and 
is shown in the form of an oblong parallelepipede with covering. 
The rulers of Bukhara used to sit thereon when they took the reins 
of government into their own hands. 

The celebrated library of Samarkand once occupied a building of 
its own. In this, as learned Armenians suppose, there is a large 
collection of ancient Armenian books. But however this may be, 
both the library and the building have disappeard, leaving no traces 
behind them. So, too, have the once-famous aeademy of Kalandar- 
Khan and Mirza Ulug-Beg’s observatory. From Samarkand north- 
ward in the direction of Zarafshan lies a vast tract covered with the 
ruins of the ancient town now called Kalah-i-Afrasiab (Afrasiab’s fort). 

A race of Iran descent, the Tajiks, originally inhabited Samarkand. 

Tajiks the old, Uzbegs Lhey have given place to the present occupants, 
the modern, inhabitants the Uzbegs. Jews, of whose houses there are 
of Samarkand. here 300, occupy, as they doin many other towns 
Central Asia, their own quarter; and this is distinguished for its ex- 
ceed ing want of cleanliness. Furthermore inthe streets of Samarkand 
one may meet Kipchaks, Persians, gypsies, Afghans, and Hindus. 

Samarkand does a large trade in nats a mest ae nee ae in 

knives, fruite, horses, sheep and mules. heat, 
Tek Seee ee rice, and silk are exported Pe iaelpally to Bukhara. 
The cotton is sent through Tashkend to Russia. From the Bukharian 
province of Shahr-i-Sabz, which lies to the south of Samarkand, they 
bring excellent fruit, including pomegranates and pomegranate rind 
used asa red dye; likewise wheat and silken webs. From the province 
ef Hisar is brought the salt so well known for its excellent quality. 

The number of houses in Samarkand amounts to 4,411. Of these, 
201 belong to Russians, and the rest are owned 


Throne of Timur. 


Houses in the town. 


by natives. 
The number of inhabitants of Samarkand is computed at “35,910 
Population. souls, véz., 5,380 Europeans and 30,530 natives. 


The industries of the town are represented by the factories, looms, 
workshops, shops, and other industrial cand 
trade institutions, which occupy the Asiatic 


quarter. They are— 
‘ac! 


Industrics. 


No. 

a Pet Manufactorics. iy 
Tron-smeltin, cet ove ont ae 

Soap and tallow boiling nee _ ae a 

Tanneries ase one i ca 
Potteries oe we one ase 





ignifies in Turkish “ blue” or “ green” or “ grey.””—Author. 
+ ae iu gives by Virski in the ‘ Turkistan Annusl ” for 1876, No. 1V.— 
Author. 
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Factory, &c. No, 
Looms. 
Kanaus (a silken material) ies ee a 7 
Mata (a flax or cotton moterial) wes, .. «188 
Striped biaz (cotton material) ... Se aa A 
Silken webs eee nein a , 3 
Alacha (a striped cotton material) eee oe 
Adrias (a semi-silken flowered material) ... we OF 
Workshops, §c. 

Carpenters’ work —... dis ‘ 7 42 
Turnery and joincrs’ work 7 ll 
Weavers’ benches... oes ie 7 
Dyeing-houses oh ee eee we 42 
Boot-makers ane aoe bee w. 162 
Saddle-makers ove ois wae ow «= 25 
Gold and silver smiths aa se we 23 
Coach-builders abe we aoe ow 23 
Rope-makers iva es ist we = «17 
House-decorators... ies vise we 15 
Makers of wooden combs a naa ea 7 
Chillum-makers aie eee ase see 8 
Tailors Ew at sis we 20 
Coppersmiths bes ‘a sea ave 6 
Blacksmiths vas wae oa w. =—-B6 
Weavers ae ai eae w = =12 
Silk-winders aT ate oe oe 15 
Sesamum pressers... son 28 we 23 
Barbers se Pee Ned ww §=6-20 
Makers of unleavencd cakes eae Bee ww «8D 
Sweetmeat sellers... eo vas wee 
Pilau cooks ae des ase .. 108 
Tea taverns ad wee Mise .. «30 
Public baths wis on ii aes 7 
Brick-built sarats ... oe ae isa 4 
Shops in the bazar... Ga ies ww 712 
Stalls... . 270 


Shops of petty traders, such as vendors of cooking utensils, 
harness, apparel, iron, salt, paints, cast-iron, knives, 
kettles, bee oct ua See 

It should be observed that none of the industrics named are at all 

Character of local approaching in character to those of European 
industries. Russia, and moreover that the commoner kinds 
are very inferior. The implements in use in all the manufactories, &c., 
are of the most primitive and unsatisfactory sort. The proprietors 
live in the shed where they practise their handicraft. Information 
connected with all the industries which we have mentioned changes, 
if not with each day, at least very often. 


The inhabitants of Khojend consider their town to be the 
Khojend most ancient of all in Central Asia, as it, ac- 

rojene’. cording to tradition, was founded by a daughter 
of Adam, called Khojianda. Some natives say that the town thus 
came to receive the name of Kihojend. 


According to the testimony of other natives, who are also of 
Supposed antiquity of opinion that Khojend is one of the most ancient 
Khojend and derivation towns of Central Asia, it received the name of 
ao Khopchiant (composed of two words khub and 
chiant) because it is built on a beautiful place. The words which enter 
into the name signify something very good or beautiful. The name then 
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came tobe changed into Kiojend. There is yet a third explana- 
tion of the name of the town. That it is made up of the words 
Khoja and kend, which mean “ the abode of the Khojas,” and there 
really is in the town an extraordinary number of Adszyaks, or fair- 
complexioned men, i.¢., Khojas. 

Khojend, together with Ura-Tube, Jizak, and the country round 
these placcs, always formed a separate statey which was governed fora 
time by independent Begs. Amongst the number of these, Ak-Buta 
Beg (by race an Uzbeg), who reigned at Khojend in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, was especially remarkable. He was the 
first to fortify the town, to repair the citadel, and to divide the city 
into 24 wards. The Gul-Bagh (or “ garden of Howers”’), the palace of 
the Begs, was constructed by Shadman-Beg, a native of the town of 
Tashkend. In the beginning of the present century Khojend was taken 
by Alam-Khan, the ruler of Khokand. From that time forward it 
ceased to be independent. Prior to its occupation by the Russians its 
vicissitudes were great ; now it was under the rule of Khokandese, now 
of Bukharians, Although Alam-Khan after the capture of Khojend 
vecupicd ‘lashkend also and directed a census of its inhabitants to be 
taken, in the case of Khojend this was not done. 


Khojend lies along the river Sir-Daria, which encircles it on the 
north and north-west sides. On the cast, south, 
and south-west the city is surrounded by gardens 
and ploughed fields. ‘hese oceupy a vast extent. On the south- 
west they stretch for nearly 5 miles, on the south from 14 to 2 
miles, and on the east from 5 to 6 miles. The town, which hasa 
circunference of about 8 miles, takes the form of an irregular poly- 
gon, ‘The centre portion is contracted, and the eastern half is con- 
siderably larger than the western. The town on three sides has a 
double, and on the side of the Sira single wall. These walls are 
entered by eight gates. ‘To the east there are Kalinau, the Kazi, and 
the Khokand gates; to the south, the Chervak, the Chuanchi, the 
Char-Chak, and Machet-Sur. To the west there are no gates. 
‘To the north the Yangi-Darwaza leads into the Sir-Daria. In addition 
to these gates, numerous small exits lead through the walls. 


Khojend, as we have mentioned above, was divided by Ak-Buta 
Beg into 24 wards, and these again were sub- 
divided into 80 mahalas, The same number of 
alas exists at the present time, and outside the town there 
a“ ax mort, viz., Unji, Ruman, Kulangir, Shaik-Burkhan, Pumchikur, 
and Gava or Kuruk, These mahalas are so-called after the group of 
more or less considerable canals which water their fields and gardens. 
They form separate suburbs, lying in the midst of gardens, and are 
occupied, some throughout the year, others only during the summer 
season. tn 
Khojend is now divided into two principal quarters—the rozak or 
hes western and the éadingus or eastern. The 
Present Qiviste boundary line between them is the Mazar canal, 
ich enters the city between the Chervak and Chuanchi gates, and 
en ows into the Sir-Daria at the Kalandar-Khan mahale, The 


Situation of Khojend. 


Former divisions. 


a) 


rozak quarter, together with the suburb mahalas of Gava or Kumk, 
contains 2,800 equalid houses, whilst the Aulinaus quarter, with the 
remaining suburb makalas, contains 3,000. 
T£ we reckon that in each of these houses there is 
an average number of five persons of either sex, we shall find that the 
population of the rozak quarter amounts to 14,000, and that of 
the Aadinaus quarter to 15,000. These figures would therefore show 
the number of inhabitants of Khojend to be about 29,000 souls. ‘They 
are all Tajiks, with the exception of about 100 Uzbegs, 50 Kash- 
garians, 30 Jews, and 7 natives of India. 


Khojend possesses numerous gardens, besides those on its out- 

; skirts. It is reckoned that a space covering 

barra an 733 tanaps (about 480 acres) i devoted to 

gardens. The rozak or western quarter especially contains a great 

many. This quarter, though it has a smaller population than that 

of the #adinaus or eastern quarter, covers a greater surface. In the 

latter quarter the people are more closely packed, because the larger 

of the two city bazars is situated in it, and consequently all those 

who are employed in trade reside in that quarter, whilst in the rozak 
division of the town the people are more occupied with horticulture. 


In the way of buildings Khojend may be said to be femates: as 
adi « it possesses three madrasas constructed of kiln- 
Rinne eee burnt bricks. Ak-Buta Beg, of whom we have 
spoken above, began to build one of these, and his wife Tzzat-i-Alam 
finished the work about 150 years ago. In this madrasa there is 
one teacher (mudaris) and 50 pupils ; and these occupy 28 separate rooms, 
The other madrasas were built 40 or 50 years ago. One, with 23 
sets of quarters, by Shahi-Divan-Begi, a Beg of Khojend. In this there 
are two teachers and 40 pupils. The third madrasa was built by 
Muhammad-Sadik-Alam. This likewise has 23 sets of quarters, in 
which live 30 pupils and one teacher. All these madrasas are called 
alter the individuals who built them. Of those madrasas which are 
built of mud, the following are the more deserving of notice:— 
(1) Namazgah, built about 60 years ago by Beg Khali-Kum- 
Mirza (this contains 25 sets of quarters, two teachers, and about 
50 pupils) ; (2) Hazrat-Shaikh-Muslak-ud-din, built 20 years ago by 
Mirza Hakim-Potavali: (this has 10 sets of quarters and 14 pupils) ; 
(3) Mubammad-Husara, built about 80 years ago by Beg Khash- 
Raia (in this there are 13 cells and one teacher, with 30 
pup SM). 

Of the mosques which are distinguished above others for their 
antiquity and comparative beauty of architec- 
ture, we may mention the following :— 

_ Q) Hazrat-Baba, built about 150 years ago by Tangri-Kul- 
Divan-Begi; (2) Hazrat Khoja-Kamal, built about 175 years ago 
by Beg Abdul-Kasim-Kush-Begi ; (3) Hazrat-Shaikh-Muslak-ud-din, 
built 150 years ago in honour of the sainted personage whose name 
it bears, and who was the protector of the town of Khojend, by an 
inhabitant of the Unji suburb of the town. Twenty years ago it was 
Tepaired, and ulmost rebuilt at the public expense, because this mosque 


Their population. 


Mosques. 
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is now almost the only fine specimen of Central Asian architecture, 
(4) Khush Mechet, built about 120 years ago ; (5) Takhta-Tuti-Kalan, 
built about 150 years ago. ‘To the latter was given the name of the 
mulberry tree of huge size, which grows near it. Tuti-kalan signifes 
“the large mulberry tree.” (6) Namazgah, built about 130 years ago 
by Fazil Beg, who was ruler of both Khojend and Ura-Tube; (7) 
Jami-Pegu-Arkish, built 80 years ago; (8) Darishi-Kiaf, built about 
200 years ago; (9) Jami-Sari-Siyan, built about 100 ycars ago. 


The trade industry of the town of Khojend is shown by the num- 
ber of its shops, &c. This amounts to 1,141. 


Trade of Khojend. The various handicrafts are thus classifiéd :— 
Mandicraft.* No. 
Silver articles soe 4 
Iron 13 
Cast-iron goods 6 
Cutlery 5 
Copperware a 8 
Shops for the sale of knives 7 
Forges ae 6 
Tlide tanneries set ae wo ise 2 
Places for the sale of leathern goods she ow = 23 
Saddlery a vag we an 5 
Hoots and foot-coverings generally ws oe «54 
Earthenware vessels ... fe at ve DT 
Tobacco see ae aa we 15 
Snuff oo se tee tue 6 
Oil-presses ees ae one «. 60 
Sesamum presses. es tee 2 
Soap-boilin, ve ace tee - 18 
Shops for the sale of soap ae we 8 
Candles ait aes pat oe 6 
Meat shops a wes vee -. 48 
Joiners’ shops ies aes wee se 2 
Milk wes tet ae v.82 
Shops for the sale of tea and sugar ove see 22 
Shops for the sale of salt a ape ons 5 
Shops for the sale of flour and green corn... on 2h 
Shops for the sale of rice ©. ae we 15 
Shops for the sale of fruit nse ee we OT 
Shops for the sale of vegetables ... aa aun 4 
Unleavened cake bakeries ous see ~ «12 
Tea-taverns oe us see oe 17 
Thread-makers eae one ses on 6 
Dye-shops ae ane tee vee 24 
Paint-shops wee eee toe tae 9 
Farriers fn ose a8 cee 5 
Woollen goods we ae sie a0 9 
Silk-winding 6 one ses s. =20 
Saw-mills ees ase oe tes 4 
Silk-weaving ned one sos ae 95 
Cotton-weaving tee ae one 115 
Glossing of semi-silken material ,.. A aad 9 
Shops for the sale of silken webs... wee ae 7 
Shops for the sale of semi-silken material ,.. we 26 
Shops for the sale of AAalats one - 10 
Shops for the sale of skull-caps ... ee -. 10 





* In Central Asian towns it is not possible to separate the shop from the place of 
manufacture, because in the case of the majority of crafts the person who prepares the 
goods is the same ay he who sells them.— Author. 
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Handicraft. No. 
Shops for the sale of mate es a dy 5 
Shops for the sale of alacka se wi wee 6 
Shops for the aule of muslin and turbans ots . 10 
Shops for the sale of material for lining oes .. 10 
Shops for the sale of fancy article: uae . ~=~6o98 
Money-changers’ stalls oe tee seh 4 
Mills of various kinds we be 


There are two bazars in Khojend—the large, and the small. In 
the former there are 510 shops, in the latter 
280. The greater proportion of these shops are 
shut on ordinary days; but on market days, z.e., on Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, they are all open. ‘Ihere are five caravan- 
sarais in Khojend. Four of these are for Sarts, and one for Jews and 
natives of India. 


Bazars. 


There are twenty-four madrasas, containing 530 pupils, and 40 lower 
BWeiircsas. schools, with 160 scholars. ‘hese schools are 
only attended during the winter, and the num. 

ber of pupils in them varies each year. 


The total number of mosques in Khojend amounts to 202. Of 
these, 47 are called great mosques, in which public 
prayers are said on Fridays. The number of 
spiritual personages attached to these mosques is 232. ‘There are 
15 cemeteries within the city bounds. 
Traditions as to the founding and earlier history of the town of 
Ura-'Tube. Ura-Tube have not been preserved amongst its 
inhabitants. This much only is known that the 
city isan ancient one, and that prior to the spread of Muhanmadanism 
amongst the inhabitants of Central Asia it was 
called Istiaraw-Shan. The name Ura-7'ube, or 
more correctly Ora-Tepe, which the town has received, arose from 
the fact of its situation, partly ina hollow, partly on a height (ora 
means a “hollow,” and tepea “height”’). During the ceascless civil 
wars which were waged in this country, the town of Ura-Tube, with 
the adjoining villages, passed, now into the hands of the Amir of 
Bukhara, now into those of the Khan of Khokand, until at last it 
became an independent state. This happened when its Bews ceased to 
recognise the superior authority of an Amir or a Khan, and governed 
the city themselves. At last, however, it again fell under the dominion 
of the neighbouring Khans. 

Ura-Tube is situated at the foot of two eminences, on one 
of which stands the citadel, and on the 
slopes of the other lies the north-west portion 
of the town. The town has a circumference of about 4 miles, 
and it is encircled by a double wall, which is pierced by seven 
gates. These are the Chakmak-Tash, Yase-Beg, Sai-Bala, Kara- 
Beg, Darwaza-Bala, Darwaza-Nijni, and Saipayak. 

The town is divided into guzers. There are 58 of these, and they 
correspond to the makalas of Khojend. This 
division into guzars has existed fora long time, 


Mosques. 


Ancient name, 


Situation, 


Divisions of the town. 





© Inclusling rice-mills—Author. 
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but it is not known when it was introduced, and what gave rise to it, 
since all the guzars are not uniform either as to extent or number of 
population. There are hardly any gardens in the town, because the 
houses are too much crowded together. These are arranged for the 
most part with alleys between, to which access is obtained through 
large wooden gates. The bazar is situated almost in the centre 
of the town, and occupies a large space. 


Of the city buildings, two are remarkable as being built of kiln- 
ae burnt bricks. One is the Kok-Gumbaz mad. 
anes rasa, with 17 cells, containing 6 teachers and 
20 pupils. This madrasa was built 320 years ago by Abdul-Latif 
Sultan. The other building isthe Rustam-Beg madrasa, which is 
comparatively quite new, as it was only erected 15 years ago. This 
one contains 49 scparate sets of quarters, in which live 50 pupils and 
4 teachers. There are other mud-built madrasas. One, containing 12 
cells for 30 pupils, is called the Namazgah, and was built by Begs 
Muhammad-Rahim-Atalik and Khudayar-Wali. Another has 18 
cells for 25 pupils, and was built by some other Beg. There is a mosque 
attached to this madrasa, which was built of kiln-burnt brick by the 
two Begs last. mentioned. The number of teachers attached to this 
madrasa is four. Another madrasa, built by Sayid Gaza-Khoja, 
contains 12 sets of quarters for 15 pupils and one teacher, 


There are 1,398 houses in Ura-Tube, and these contain a popula- 
tion of 4,804 souls. Of these, the Tajiks are the 
‘cies and popula- most numerous. Then follow the Uzbegs, of 
, whom there are 900. The city likewise contains 
6 Jews and 12 natives of India. These people, having no houses of 
their own, oceupy the caravansarai, which is set apart for them. 
There are no other native races in the town. ‘The Kirgiz never go 
there, except to sell wood, coal, and cattle in the bazars, or to buy any 
articles they may require, and which their own industry is incapable 
of producing. ‘The latter, however, furnishes nearly all their needs. 
Outside the town, to the south, west, north and north-east, lie 
gardens and fields belonging to the inmates of the town, who during 
the summer repair to them, leaving the town almost deserted. 
Detached groups of houses are scattered over these gardens, to 
which is given the collective name Char-Mahala, and in which their 
owners live all the year round. The Char-Muhela comprises 17 
other separate groups. 
There are 854 shops, &c., in Ura-Tube. 


Shops. a 4 
ne These come into the following category :— 
Shops, &c. No. 
Silverware eee es i te 3 
Iron eae sae. ae iss 14 
Cast-iron 4 
Cutlery 7 
Copper esi ae was wes 5 
Shops for the sale of knives ... ese » 10 
Forges . ses aes as 7 





Shope, &. No. 
Shops for the sale of cider... ee bd 2 
ce lenthern goods i 15 

a saddlery as Fe Se5 4 

ra boots and foot-coverings generally 40 

is pottery ie ons 10 

a tobacco iva Wei 14 

“5 snuft ee ses 5 
Oil-presses aa oe es See 45 
Scenmum presses a ws ead 24 
Soap-boiling establishments ... aes ee ll 
Shops for the sale of soap... Ree a 3 
Candle manufactories eee = de 9 
Meat shops oa ved aes 61 
Joineries as tay aah 2 
Milk-shops see es aes 28 
Shope for the sale of tea and sugar es . 40 
Z alt... = BB 

5 flour and green corn a ll 
Tice... at ee 22 

we fruit... ne ie 46 

* vegetables te tes 16 
Bakeries for the manufacture of unleavened cakes ... 8 
Tea-taverns ize ig ata 25 
Thread makers aa wee eae 2 
Dyeing-houses Ean af He 24 
Shops for the sale of paints ... Re ee 9 
Farriers sen atk ies 4 
Shops for the sale of woollen goods oe = 6 
Saw-mills aes wee aie 3 
Cotton-weaving looms oe ea Ses 98 
Glossing of semi-silken webs ... Ms vee 7 
Shops for the sale of silken webs oe Gas 5 
i semi-silken webs... ie 8 

ie khalats ioe se 13 

is skull-caps see a 10 

ao mata aos aes 9 

‘ alacha tee Se 4 

n linen and tarbans ... 7 

- material for lining .. 10 

7 fancy articles 35 ase 25 
Money-changers’ shops as ice 18 
Mills of various kinds a sas 73 


There is one bazar in the town, containing 642 shops. There 
are two market days in the week, vy., Wednes- 
day andSunday. There are three caravansarais, 
of which two arefor Sarts and one for Jews and natives of India. 
Ciscraciavais There are four madrasas and 35 lower 
5 schools and 122 mosques, of which 9 are called 
great mosques, and in ae public prayers are offered up on Fri- 
ys. The number of spiritual personages 

Modrases, be. attached to the mosques is 147. Beeere 


Bazar. 


Env or VouumeE I. 





